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Preface 


hen arranging the essays for this Collected Edition the 
W eter followed has not been a chronological order of 

their publication. We have preferred the thematic ap- 
proach as a more fitting presentation of how the author’s mind 
worked. The essays under the ‘General’ emphasize general devel- 
opments in the Indian connection with the Indian Ocean. Those 
under the ‘Specific’ relate to a particular port of trade, to a century 
or to an era. In that order the essays 1 through 14 belong to the 
‘General’ category and those from 15 to 29 relate to the ‘Specific’. 
In choosing this thematic arrangement I have consulted scholars 
who know Ashin Das Gupta’s work well, Professors Arun Kumar 
Das Gupta, Tapan Raychaudhuri, PJ. Marshall, Sanjay Subrah- 
manyam, and Ranabir Chakravarti. They have, independently of 
one another, agreed with this approach. The author himself wrote 
in his Preface to the Variorum Edition of a selection of his essays, 
Merchants of Maritime India, 1500-1800 (Aldershot, 1994), ‘A chrono- 
logy of publication is not the main thing but I believe I have pro- 
gressed from the certainty of the specific to the uncertainty of the 
general.’ 

It has been a pleasure gathering these essays for a complete 
volume of Ashin Das Gupta’s dedicated and pioneering work on 
India and the Indian Ocean, c. 1500-1800. Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
was with me in this throughout. He and I together chose the title 
of the book after some pondering. I am grateful to him. I thank 
Rukun Advani and Bela Malik, formerly of the Oxford University 
Press, for starting the volume. Gaurav Ghose of the Oxford Univer- 
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sity Press carried the work to its completion with care and consi- 
deration. My thanks are also due to Mr J.K. Sen, Director of the 
Calcutta office of the Oxford University Press, and his staff for their 
most kind cooperation. The lead in publishing a major collection of 
Ashin Das Gupta’s work was taken by Dr John Smedley, Editor of 
the Variorum Collected Studies Series. I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge my appreciation of his initiative. ] must record my 
gratitude to Dr J. Bruce Watson of the University of New England, 
Australia, for alerting me to the first essay of this volume, “The 
Indian Maritime Merchant and Indian History’. It got left out in my 
bibliography of Ashin Das Gupta’s work for the festschrift to him, 
Politics and Trade in the Indian Ocean World: Essays in Honour of Ashin 
Das Gupta, eds. Rudranghsu Mukherjee and Lakshmi Subrahman- 
iam (Delhi, 1998). 


18 January 2001 UMA DAS GUPTA 
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Introduction: 
The Indian Ocean World 


and Ashin Das Gupta 


SANJAY SUBRAHMAN YAM 


Surely you do not ask me 
to be misled, 

by the placid face of the sea 
and the tranquil waves? 


—Virgil, Aeneid, V: 848-49." 


I 


riting the introduction to any book is difficult, and the 
Wis is rendered twice as difficult when the book’s author 

was arguably the finest stylist amongst Indian historians 
writing in English from the 1960s to the 1980s. Workmanlike prose 
can be found aplenty in those years, as can some deep erudition and 
genuine scholariship. But Ashin Das Gupta, who died in Calcutta in 
1998, after a protracted and progressive illness that lasted through 
much of the 1990s, was a historian who stood alone, in more senses 
than one, on the firmament of Indian history. To compare Indian 
history to a firmament is probably a dubious idea, for it does remain 
even today a pool with ‘shallow, turbid and yet extensive waters’ as 
Tapan Raychaudhuri once appositely called it in the mid 1960s. 
Das Gupta was a somewhat solitary figure in an intellectual sense, 
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for though he virtually founded a field in its true sense—namely, 
that of Indian Ocean studies between 1500 and 1800—he explored 
it in a way that was all his own. He had a number of students in 
Calcutta and Santiniketan, some of whom followed his lead in 
studying early modern port-cities and coastal regions, but most of 
them steered clear (and this was surely wise) of trying to imitate 
their teacher in terms of style? Ashin Das Gupta too did not really 
imitate his teacher, the hardworking and prolific Narendra Krishna 
Sinha, who was a noted historian of the eighteenth century, but was 
a writer whose prose was workmanlike rather than artistic. I myself 
went closely through his three volumes on the economic history of 
Bengal as a student, and I have since then perused his work on 
Haidar Ali with profit. But reading Ashin Das Gupta was another 
matter. Anyone who goes back and picks up even the very brief 
piece he wrote in the Festschrift for Charles Boxer (a ten-page essay 
entitled ‘Pieter Phoonsen of Surat, c. 1730-1740’, first written in 1987 
or 1988, and reprinted here) will see exactly what I mean. This is a 
rollicking tale of a Dutch factor, who was accused of embezzlement, 
and whose bastard son then managed to raise a good part of the city 
of Surat against his father’s employers, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. Between the father and the son, and sundry other characters 
(who between bouts of drinking, discuss ostensibly Manichaean or 
Vedantic questions), the reader scarcely realises that a subtle mes- 
sage has been successfully communicated to him. The message is 
the following: whatever they claimed in their official letters, the em- 
ployees of the East India Companies had unofficial (and often 
underhand) dealings with one another, as well as with a number of 
Asian traders and brokers. Historians who read Company docu- 
ments at their face value were making a grave error, and were also 
demonstrating an inability to penetrate the complex webs of socia- 
bility that eventually enabled Phoonsen to flee Surat for English 
protection in Bombay. 

This little piece is a nice point of entry into many of Ashin Das 
Gupta’s lasting preoccupations. From the time when he published 
Malabar in Asian Trade, 1740-1800 (1967), and—as he elegantly if too- 
modestly put it—transformed an ‘arid dissertation into a vulner- 
able book’, Das Gupta had defined what were for him the key axes 
around which his preoccupations as a historian would revolve. First, 
he decided to focus on a certain type of merchant located in a port 
city as the central object of his attention. This was the type of charac- 
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ter he called the ‘maritime merchant’, or less felicitously, in my opin- 
ion (and I shall develop the point below), ‘the medieval maritime 
merchant’. Maritime history was, in his view, the study of the world 
of the maritime merchant, and not the study of caulking, and laying 
keels, or of biscuits and provisions. Das Gupta was not the sort of 
historian who cared about long-term series on sailor’s wages, or the 
finer points of how sails fitted on masts. For him, as for Lewis 
Carroll’s characters in The Hunting of the Snark, the bowsprit got 
mixed up with the rudder sometimes. But that mattered little, as he 
‘did not belong to the school of bluff mariners who had turned to the 
study of the Elizabethan navy as a pastime. 

The earliest essays, chronologically speaking, in this volume, 
were those published around 1960 as a prelude to Das Gupta’s first 
monograph, Malabar in Asian Trade, which was fundamentally about 
the transformation in the relationship between maritime trade and 
politics in Kerala at a time when the Travancore kingdom was ruled 
by Martanda Varma and Rama Varma, and when Haidar Ali and 
Tipu Sultan extended their reach into the south-west coast. But its 
focus was less on these grand political figures than on the Saraswat 
merchants of the port towns, or on figures like Ezekiel Rahabi, the 
Cochin-based Jewish merchant who for a time even rubbed shoul- 
ders with the princes of his age. To understand the history of the 
Rahabis, Das Gupta realized that he had to go beyond Indian his- 
tory and acquire some knowledge of the history of transnational 
trading groups. In that, he was aided by Walter J. Fischel, who with 
Shlomo D. Goitein, was one of the leading specialists of the time on 
medieval Jewish trade. Later, while working on Surat and the Red 
Sea, he had extensive discussions with Robert Bertram Serjeant, the 
eccentric British specialist on the Hadramaut. ‘Without going out of 
India’, Ashin Das Gupta has written somewhere, ‘one cannot 
explain India.’ This is a lesson that very few subsequent historians, 
whether in India or elsewhere, have taken to heart. 

This first book by Das Gupta also defined two other tenets that 
he lived and wrote by. The first was that history had to have a 
human face, and needed to be peopled with characters rather than 
numbers and figures (as the economic history that was fashionable 
in the 1960s proposed). He therefore often gravitated to using biog- 
raphy, much before biography came back into fashion after its 
eclipse under the onslaught of the philistine ‘disciples’ of E.H. Carr. 
The second idea, which went together with the first, was that his- 
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tory had to be constructed as a clear narrative, and once more Das 
Gupta was oblivious to the fashions that so exercised the likes of 
Lawrence Stone, who first invented and then solved the problem of 
the ‘return of the narrative’. The question nevertheless remained of 
what sort of narrative to use. Hayden White has reminded us 
in recent times that various modes of ‘emplotment’ have been 
favoured by differing historians from the nineteenth century 
onwards. Others have analysed the manner in which Fernand 
Braudel, also a maritime historian after his own manner, construct- 
ed his narratives, using literary sleight-of-hand while claiming to 
eschew it, and refining a tradition that went back to Jules Michelet 
in the nineteenth century. Braudel was a romantic in many respects, 
and he often spoke and wrote of ‘loving’ the Mediterranean.4 Per- 
haps this was just affectation on his part, since he might have 
thought his image as a Frenchman imposed that sort of vocabulary 
of emotion on him. Ashin Das Gupta never spoke of loving the In- 
dian Ocean, or even the Arabian Sea. Instead, he more or less chose 
the ironic mode of emplotment, in White’s rebarbative vocabulary, 
and raised it to a fine art. He developed it at length in the manu- 
script that became his most important book, Indian Merchants and the 
Decline of Surat, 1700-1750 (1979), and cast it as a pearl before the 
swine of the academic book trade. Predictably, they turned it down, 
and the rumours I heard as a student (but which ] have never been 
able to confirm directly) were that this was because he eschewed the 
dubious ‘social-scientese’ of the time. His attitude was summed up 
when he once wrote, reviewing a book by Frank Conlon, that a 
working historian had to ‘accept his theme with its real im- 
precisions rather than chase an Absolute in the garb of a social 
scientist’. 

Ashin Das Gupta was, of course, no Marxist, and he was in hor- 
ror of the mechanistic pretensions of some of that tribe. Of 
Weberians, an equally arid lot, if truth be told, he had a more toler- 
ant view, as we see from his reception of Michael Pearson’s 
Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat (1976). But consider the following re- 
view by him of Surendra Gopal’s Commerce and Crafts in Gujarat, a 
pristine product of Soviet-style Marxism, as applied to India. 


Gujarat’s trade and Gujarati crafts are important subjects for the historian, 
and they are important in their own rights. But I suppose not even the 
mature scholarship of Surendra Gopal could withstand the subtitle: ‘A 
Study in the Impact of European Expansion on Pre-capitalist Economy’ 
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which is dutifully inscribed on the front page, but fortunately fails to make 
the cover of the book.® 


Those who read Das Gupta’s book, Decline of Surat, for various 
academic presses seem to have rather missed the point. They appa- 
rently thought that the book was merely telling a ‘story’ (as indeed 
it was, but only among other things), and that such stories were 
passé. What was one to do with a book that retailed at length the 
story of a Bohra magnate called Mulla Abdul Ghafur, who con- 
trolled a large part of Surat’s maritime trade around 1700? What 
was one to make of the manner in which Surat’s decline was traced, 
by comparing Abdul Ghafur to his grandson Mulla Muhammad 
Ali, who tried to build a political constituency in the 1730s, failed 
miserably, and eventually died (or committed suicide) in prison? 
Mystified by these conundrums, various academic presses allowed 
the manuscript to wander from one place to another, until it found 
a home with the South Asian Institute’s series at Heidelberg. Since 
Franz Steiner Verlag from Wiesbaden (the publishers of that series), 
is hardly a household name in South Asia, the book remained a con- 
fidential publication, a status from which even its recent reprinting 
in New Delhi has not entirely rescued it. Meanwhile, readers and 
presses were busy lapping up what Das Gupta himself once called 
the work of ‘sophisticated practitioners examin[ing] the impact of 
whatever-it-is on whatever-there-was’. 

In the 1980s things changed somewhat. The Surat book was, 
interestingly enough, given a belatedly favourable reception at 
Aligarh, where historians such as Irfan Habib acknowledged 
the very real merits of the work, and appreciated what it could 
bring to the world of the ‘landlubbers’, as Habib once disarmingly 
described himself.” Besides, some of Das Gupta’s propositions, 
of the excessive emphasis on what he called ‘the growth-oriented 
impact of European trading’, seemed to have him aligned against 
such writers as K.N. Chaudhuri and Om Prakash. Whatever their 
disagreements, his relations with fellow-users of the archives of 
the European companies remained courteous. But Das Gupta was 
notoriously sceptical about number crunching in the European 
archives, an attitude that he sometimes carried from healthy 
scepticism to outright and outrageous affectation. Even so, he could 
be very amusing on the issue, as he was while reviewing Om 
Prakash Singh’s Surat and Its Trade in the Second Half of the 17th 
Century: 
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There is an appealing lack of pretension about Dr. Om Prakash Singh and 
an old-world courtesy towards witnesses, long dead, which makes one nos- 
talgic (...). Why do we not write history like this any longer? This is a ques- 
tion of some importance and Dr. Singh’s book, apart from its usefulness as 
a handy collection, may well serve as an occasion for a necessary discus- 
sion. The first reason that I know is that witnesses even in the English fac- 
tory tell lies. They do so partly because they do not know and they do not 
understand, and partly because they are liars. This is sad but demons- 
trable.$ 


This left him in a dilemma though, since most of Das Gupta’s 
work itself was based on the Dutch and the English archives. His 
solution was to argue, as he did frequently and with conviction, that 
‘even if it is European documentation we read, the European was 
not a particularly important person in Indian maritime trade till he 
began to effectively beat up the natives. Spectacular, yes. Significant 
in his own way, certainly. The dominating presence, no.’ The point 
then, which was carried over into the book be jointly edited with 
Michael Pearson, titled India and the Indian Ocean, 1500-1800 (1987), 
was that there was no ‘Vasco da Gama epoeh’ in Indian maritime 
history that was inaugurated in 1500. The period between 1500 and 
around 1750 was, for Ashin Das Gupta, a phase which was 
adequately defined by what he termed ‘Van Leur’s position that 
Europeans adjusted to Indian and Asian tradition before they took 
political power’. 

There were a number of other myths that Das Gupta helped 
demolish, including that of the Mughal state as an Oriental despo- 
tism, ‘monopolizing trades at the drop of a hat, fleecing merchants 
at breakfast, and generally carrying on as a public nuisance ...’, as 
he wrote in a review of Sushil Chaudhuri’s first book.’ 
Unfortunately, one gets the impression from time to time that these 
are myths that persist, because so many of our colleagues do not 
read. At conferences and in print, listeners and readers are still often 
treated to shibboleths about European dominance in the Indian 
Ocean in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of a sort that 
would have made even W.H. Moreland blush. Those who take these 
positions are, interestingly, not imperialists wishing to place Euro- 
peans centre-stage, but nationalists and Third Worldists, claiming in 
tragic tones that total European domination of the Indian Ocean 
began on’the day Vasco da Gama set foot on Indian soil and ate his 
first jackfruit. Manifestly, none of them has read or absorbed Ashin 
Das Gupta though some actually pay lip service to his writings. The 
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present volume gives them another occasion to fill this gap in their 
education, and to reflect for example on the following passage: 


Vasco da Gama came round as we all know in 1498, but this is a landmark 
wherein we do not quite know what it marks. Admiral Ballard in the 1920s 
and Sardar K.M. Panikkar in the 1950s are sanguine that it marked a new 
epoch in Indian history. There is much to be said for this view, and the 
Admiral was quite clearly proud of the navy he served. There is little doubt 
that the British Navy conferred much benefit on the natives in the 19th cen- 
tury by its good work in eradicating slavery and by suppressing piracy in 
the Indian Ocean. But the uncomfortable question still remains that no mat- 
ter how much good was done to the natives in later years, in 1498 Babur 
was still a quarter century away from Indian history. There is an undeniable 
charm in presenting a new epoch to the unwary, specially if it is done in the 
immortal prose of Sardar Panikkar, but are we justified in running the risk 
in India before the establishment of the Mughal Empire?” 


And so, concludes Das Gupta, ‘What happens is that we transpose 
the experience of the British Navy in the 19th century to the days of 
Vasco da Gama, and we create problems which can and should be 
avoided’. 


II 


The volume is organized in two parts, one containing Das Gupta’s 
general essays, the other his more pointed and specific ones, usually 
linked to his two major projects, on Malabar and Surat. In this sec- 
tion, I shall deal with the general ideas put forward by Das Gupta 
on the relationship between trade and politics, before turning in the 
following section to specific issues raised by the essays on Malabar 
and Surat. The number of his general essays may surprise us, for 
many readers may have the impression that Das Gupta was a his- 
torian who stayed close to his sources, and shied away from 
generalizations. It is true that some of these essays come from the 
last years of his working life, when access to the archival materials 
was unfortunately denied to him by his illness. Nevertheless, at 
least some of the major essays of a general nature go back far earlier, 
of which the most significant is surely the long essay on ‘Trade and 
Politics in Eighteenth-Century India’, from a very fine collective 
work edited by D.S. Richards. Here we see Das Gupta poised bet- 
ween his work on Malabar, which had been published some three 
years earlier (and concerning which he had possibly begun to have 
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a few doubts), and the research on Surat. The essay is a magisterial 
survey of the eighteenth century in maritime India, one which I 
would unhesitatingly recommend to students entering the subject. 
The same theme was revisited by him nearly two decades later in 
his essay in the volume he edited with Pearson, but in my view the 
Jatter essay is less elegant than the former. Other essays then present 
the background to this analysis of the eighteenth century, and are 
based on the detailed and careful reading of a growing secondary 
literature. Of these another outstanding cameo-work is Das Gupta’s 
contribution to the Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. 1, which 
successfully complements (but also, in my view, implicitly 
challenges) K.N. Chaudhuri’s essay that sits side by side with it in 
the same work. At least one of his other essays also analyses the 
problem of mercantile activity in the transition to colonialism, an 
issue that exercised him considerably, and where his position dif- 
fered significantly from that established in the 1980s by C.A. Bayly. 

Consider the general geographical frame within which Das 
Gupta asks us to consider early eighteenth-century trade, in itself a 
powerful schematization that develops and refines the ideas of 
W.H. Moreland. The frame is defined by the two coasts of peninsu- 
lar India, but also what he termed ‘the two axes of the Mughal 
empire’, that were sketched by the fluvial commerce of the Ganges 
system and the overland trade from Surat to the Mughal heartland 
of the doab. 


This rough quadrilateral of trade—the two coasts and the two axes which 
connected the extremities of the coasts with the heartland of the imperial 
cities like Delhi and Agra—was further connected with Central Asian trade 
via Lahore and Kabul. Major Indian cities crowded around these routes and 
the hinterland of each felt the pull of the market to a certain extent. But this 
pull naturally disappeared after a point, as the cost of transport over land 
was prohibitive. Thus interior India with its innumerable villages remained 
distinct from these other areas of trade and administration. The relationship 
between the two must have varied from region to region and has yet to be 
worked out in detail. 


What is proposed then is a model of a sort of dual economy (or 
what Das Gupta in the same essay called ‘the existence of ... two 
different “Indias” ’), which has since been called into question, no- 
tably by writers such as Frank Perlin." But even if one does not 
wish to stand by the radical polarization that Das Gupta implies, his 
model of the quadrilateral of intense trade remains eminently sug- 
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gestive, though not thus far quantifiable, as defining a grid from 
which one can conceive of other sub-trading systems that branch 
off. 

If I understand Das Gupta correctly, he wished to argue that this 
system, which he thought of as the defining basis for ‘medieval 
trade’ in India, came into existence at some point in the distant past, 
concerning which he himself was somewhat unsure. Did it precede 
the Mughals for example? We do not have the answers in his work. 
At any rate, the view he proposes is that by the early seventeenth 
century, this quadrilateral grid was very much in place, and rem- 
ained so into the late eighteenth century, even though it came to be 
subverted gradually, as new entrants took the place of older hands. 
As he concludes in the last paragraphs of his essay on ‘Trade and 
Politics’, the rise of English trading centres such as Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta implied not only a sort of turning of the tables in the 
relationship between trade and politics, but also a turning inside- 
out of India. The great independent ship-owning merchant of ports 
like Surat, Calicut, Masulipatnam and Hooghly was swept away, 
and ‘the trading structure which grew under English dispensation 
lacked the quality of freedom which, with all its wilfulness, the 
Mughal administration had preserved in the seventeenth century’. 
The Indian merchant of the nineteenth century was thus, for him, 
fragile and thoroughly dependent as the coast came to exert an 
undue influence over the hinterland. It was this fragilization of the 
Indian merchant which Das Gupta felt that Bayly’s so-called ‘conti- 
nuity’ thesis notably failed to take account of. 

Yet there was a difficult question of balance between taking such 
a position, and avoiding the simplistic Marxist view of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as characterized in 
India by a sort of ‘comprador’ bourgeoisie, which opened the doors 
to European penetration prior to 1700. Das Gupta thus wished to 
navigate the waters between the ‘New Cambridge School’ (the coin- 
age is mine) of Bayly and his disciples, and another view which he 
attributed both to Surendra Gopal, and to such ‘Subaltern School’ 
historians as David Hardiman, whom he once defined with gentle 
irony as a ‘brilliant historian of modern peasants’ (but not, it would 
seem, of medieval merchants).!? The latter argued for a position 
which, in Das Gupta’s view, was wholly erroneous and which he 
termed ‘Eurocentric’, and which he felt derived ultimately from 
W.H. Moreland, though in his words Hardiman’s was a ‘somewhat 
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eccentric re-formulation’ of Moreland. The principal error of this 
school, he felt, was to argue ‘for the relative importance of the 
European factor in Indian maritime trade, playing down the role of 
Indian merchants and shipping’. On the contrary, stated Das Gupta 
with some authority, ‘At the turn of the eighteenth century, Indian 
shipping fully held its own against the English and Dutch vessels’. 

In the ultimate analysis, as we shall see below, Das Gupta 
accepted the idea that a series of principally agrarian-based political 
and economic crises explained the transformation of this system, 
and the subsequent seizure of power by the British. His view here 
thus came together with both that of Irfan Habib on the one hand, 
and of Laurence Lockhart (on the Safavids), and an older generation 
of scholars of Ottoman ‘decline’ in the eighteenth century, on the 
other. But before turning to the specifics of that thesis, it is import- 
ant to mention another set of generalisations of a rather more 
sociological nature that his work contained. This was his defini- 
tion of the ‘merchant’ or the ‘medieval merchant’, whose world, it 
seems, came to an end in the late eighteenth century. The last sen- 
tence of Malabar in Asian Trade thus tells us that in 1800 ‘Medieval 
Asian trade along the coast called Malabar had sounded its last 
retreat’. 

Dealing with ‘the merchant’ brought Das Gupta face to face with 
an analysis that was very different from his own in method and 
spirit—that of the Dutch Weberian sociologist Jacob Van Leur, who 
died tragically and prematurely in the Second World War. Van Leur 
belonged to the generation which was dazzled by the precocious so- 
phistication of the ‘East’, at a time when Europe still seemed to be 
dominated by unwashed bandits. Going beyond the vertical seg- 
mentation and classification on religio-cultural grounds that was 
Weber’s stock-in-trade, but as innocent of archival research as 
Weber had been, Van Leur proposed what was in effect an explana- 
tion of how and when the ‘West’ came to dominate the ‘East’. This, 
in his view, happened no earlier than the eighteenth century, and in 
earlier times the Europeans were no more than clumsy condottieri, 
with the illusion that they dominated the Indian Ocean’s vast trade. 
But Van Leur equally signalled what he thought of as a structural 
weakness in the articulation of Oriental societies, in their manner of 
combining trade and political power. No easy passage was possible 
between these two worlds, so far as he could see, and a yawning 
chasm separated the pedlar from the prince. 
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Das Gupta first addressed this set of theories in an explicit fash- 
ion, in 1974, in his Presidential Address to the Medieval Section of 
the Indian History Congress. He summarily disposed of one of Van 
Leur’s least founded propositions, namely that the trade of the In- 
dian Ocean was largely one in luxury goods. But, as regards the 
character of the merchant himself, he admitted a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the Dutch sociologist, especially when he stated that 
most traders in the Indian Ocean world of the years 1500-1800 were 
‘pedlars’. He wrote of ‘the paradoxical position of the merchant 
princes of medieval India’. Though rich and powerful, they were in 
his view congenitally insecure, and moreover ‘belonged to the 
fringe of a vast continental society which they were unable to 
influence’. Or, as he puts it in a few lines further down in the same 
text, these great merchants were ‘no pedlars in the scale of their 
operations but it is possible that they remained pedlars somewhere 
deep in their minds’. So, on the one hand, we have merchants who 
‘flirted with politics’, without ever being ‘political animals’; on the 
other hand, Das Gupta tells us that ‘the amir would seldom stoop to 
act like a bania’. Why was this so? What kept these worlds apart? 
Here, Das Gupta refused to commit himself, merely noting that this 
was because they ‘belonged to a system which by its intricate 
checks and balances held them in their place’. The same thesis is 
developed, perhaps with even greater care and elegance, in his 
introduction to the book on early eighteenth-century Surat, and 
once more the reader is left with the feeling that the sociological 
formulation remains at the level of suggestion rather than attaining 
a form of closure. 

This may explain why, in later years, Das Gupta denied (at least 
in conversation) that he had ever really supported the definitive 
separation between the worlds of ‘merchant’ and ‘ruler’, which his 
far more sociologically-minded collaborator, Michael Pearson, deve- 
loped in his thesis and first monograph. A later essay on this theme, 
entitled ‘The changing face of the Indian maritime merchant’ (1991), 
actually addresses the issue playfully in its title: the merchant's face 
changed not only from port to port, but from one generation to 
another of the historiography. Here, Das Gupta admitted that the 
picture that he knew well from Surat and Malabar might not apply 
to the articulation that obtained in Masulipatnam or Hooghly. 
Empirical material remained a stronger touchstone for him in this 
than any predetermined sociological formulation. This is also why. 
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his work shifted to accommodate the thinking of younger scholars, 
while many of his contemporaries stuck to their guns, determined 
to go down on the blazing decks of their sinking theoretical vessels 
(if such a baroque metaphor may be permitted). 

The empiricist in Das Gupta obviously regretted the fact that, 
though he hinted at what his merchants felt ‘deep in their minds’, 
he could never get a grip on this matter more directly for his sources 
remained European ones, and the best that the rich archives of the 
Dutch East India Company could afford were the odd sets of trans- 
lated documents. He noted in one of his early essays the fact that 
‘the papers of the Indian merchants [were] ... almost totally lost’, 
though noting the one exceptional case of the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury diary of the Pondicherry-based Ananda Ranga Pillai, running 
from about 1736 to 1761. Although no major cache of documents 
has turned up to date, it does seem that Das Gupta was somewhat 
too pessimistic in this respect.!° After all, other texts, such as enco- 
mia, literary works, and even the odd merchant autobiography 
were available at the time that he wrote. If, however, the ideal 
against which this was measured was the account-book of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance merchant, or the letter-books of the New Christians 
of Antwerp or Medina del Campo, it is certainly true that the South 
Asian merchant comes up somewhat short. 

It was perhaps this inability to penetrate directly into the mental 
world of the Indian merchant that led him continually to insist that 
they inhabited a world that was ‘medieval’. On the odd occasion, 
he could be ironically self-deprecating about this cavalier use of 
periodisation. In his Presidential Address of 1974 he begins by con- 
fessing disarmingly to the reader, ‘I do not know what meaning is 
to be attached to the expression “the medieval period in Indian his- 
tory” ’. The suggestion that in calling ourselves medieval historians 
we are aping scholars of the imperialist West is, of course, beneath 
contempt. We do not do that kind of thing any more.’ But at some 
undisclosed stage, he notes, India became medieval, and at another 
moment, ‘usually located in the no man’s land of the eighteenth 
century’, the transition to the modern took place. He thus proposes 
a happy compromise, ‘Since the Indian History Congress has a 
medieval section, India has had a medieval period’. This ironic self- 
awareness did not prevent him though, from using the term ‘medie- 
val merchant’, more noticeably in his earlier than in his later work. 
The Malabar book has an entire chapter entitled ‘The medieval 
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merchant’ (Chapter 4), which opened with the statement, ‘In the 
course of the eighteenth century the medieval merchant, as Malabar 
had known him, was driven to the wall and destroyed.’ Yet, many 
of these merchants came to be established in Kerala in the course of 
the seventeenth century, as was the case of Ezekiel (Ezechiel) Rahabi 
from Aleppo (Haleb), who settled in Cochin around 1647. These 
were thus not the same Jewish traders as those of the Geniza docu- 
ments, or of Portuguese Cochin, but a later wave, that was respond- 
ing to the new political and economic circumstances.’° These were 
merchants who were thus very much a part of what I myself would 
call the ‘early modern’ Indian Ocean world, a term that Das Gupta 
did not accept, but did not overtly reject either. Their commercial 
defeat at the end of the eighteenth century may thus be seen in 
terms other than that of the closure of the world of the ‘medieval’ 
merchant. But this is an argument that must be developed else- 
where. 


Ii 


The two monographs on Surat and Malabar are similar in some re- 
spects but contrasting in others. It is the Surat book that contains a 
clearer and more powerful thesis, but it is the Malabar book which, 
in my opinion, is the more subtly argued. Here is how the argument 
of the former work is summarized by the late S. Arasaratnam, a 
close friend and associate of Das Gupta, who attempted to apply the 
same thesis to southern India. 


Ashin Das Gupta, in his study of Surat, demonstrates convincingly that in- 
ternal factors and the dynamics of Asian: trade—and not the activities of Eu- 
ropean trade—were responsible for the decline of that great port. It is 
argued in this [Arasaratnam’s] study that this proposition holds good, in 
broad outline, for Coromandel, though the feature of decline is not as dra- 
matic or as marked as in Surat. The breakdown in hinterland administra- 
tion, the consequent disruption of communication between port and 
hinterland, the impoverishment of merchant groups, the declining profit- 
ability of trade, the difficulties in the states that were the major trading part- 
ners of Coromandel [and Gujarat], all these combined to produce the 
problems of the eighteenth century.’ 


In other words, the decline of Surat preceded, and was indepen- 
dent from, the rise of Bombay, and as Das Gupta himself put it, ‘the 
fact of the matter was that Surat did not decline because Bombay 
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grew; Bombay grew because Surat declined’. At a macro-historical 
level, the reasons for the decline of Surat were given by him as ‘the 
simultaneous weakening and collapse of the three great Muslim 
empires which had in the first place brought the city to her eminence 
two hundred years earlier’. This ‘conjuncture of misfortunes’ is deve- 
loped in terms of three chronological phases. There is a first moment 
of ‘considerable anarchy’ following Aurangzeb’s death, which serves 
to isolate Gujarat from Agra, Lahore and Benares. Then, in the 1720s, 
the Marathas overrun Gujarat, cutting Surat off even from its imme- 
diate hinterland. This second phase also simultaneously pertains to 
the fall of the Safavids in Iran, and to the intensifying civil war 
among the Zaidi Imams of Yemen. In the third phase, beginning in 
the 1730s, the city of Surat turns on itself, and in this social pressure- 
cooker, governors put the squeeze on merchants in desperation. This 
sets the seal on the process of decline. First the distant and then the 
immediate hinterland are lost. The distant markets too fall into decl- 
ine. By the middle decades of the eighteenth century, Das Gupta 
portrays a Surat where ‘men struggled for survival in a world which 
had lost its customary inhibitions’. 

Das Gupta defended this thesis into the 1990s, albeit in a miti- 
gated form. In his Preface to the 1994 reprint, he noted that ‘the 
work draws no general conclusions’, either over the long term or 
over space. What the situation was elsewhere in the subcontinent 
was a matter for other researchers to resolve. But at the same time, 
he insisted on the core of his conclusions: ‘This essay on the port 
city of Surat remains valid for the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. I can see no reason to alter the events which overtook the port 
city at the time.’ However, it is necessary to distinguish between 
two levels in the book, the micro-historical incisions, and the macro- 
historical explanation, which remains rather more conjectural and 
open to debate. Das Gupta sometimes reproached me, and possibly 
with reason, for religiously believing that in the historiography 
‘what was new was also true’. This said, the jury is still out on the 
question of the Ottoman decline, and we must ask ourselves to 
what extent we can use that external factor as a major point of de- 
parture in order to analyse events in Mughal Surat.!” This is only 
one of the several issues that could be raised with Das Gupta’s the- 
sis of Pax Islamica and its collapse. 

In the essays that appear here, beginning with the discussion of 
the ‘Crisis at Surat’ in the early 1730s (which appeared as early as 
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1967), these large theses are less in evidence, as befits the distinction 
between essay and monograph. This first essay on Surat deals with 
the actions of Mulla Muhammad Ali in the years leading up to his 
death, and demonstrates that mastery over the narrative which was 
Das Gupta’s hallmark. More sociologically inclined was the essay 
that appeared some three years later on the merchants of Surat in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, but then again, in his contri- 
bution to the Festschrift for Holden Furber (that was published in 
1979), Das Gupta returned to his real love, a form of micro-history 
avant la lettre. There is little that I know of in the literature on Indian 
Ocean history that can surpass his short but evocative description 
of the Surat-Mocha run, and the Dutch travails in accompanying the 
convoy there. 

These were habits, and characteristics, that.we can already dis- 
cern in the work on Malabar. But the thesis there was quite 
different, and less linked to the larger debates on the place of the 
eighteenth century in Indian history. On one point though, there 
was a substantial parallel with the work on Surat: for in the earlier 
monograph too, Das Gupta insisted on the need to cut the import- 
ance of the European presence down to size. Thus, for him, in the 
early eighteenth century, a form of equilibrium had been established 
between European companies and Asian traders of various sorts, 
from the Chettis, to the Saraswats, to the great Jewish magnates. 
What disturbed this arrangement was the centralizing drive of the 
Travancore kingdom, which transformed not only the agrarian-fis- 
cal landscape (an aspect on which Das Gupta touches, but which 
is peripheral to his interest), but also the long-distance trading 
system.'? Thus, the relationship between trade and politics here is 
articulated rather differently than in the case of Surat. By the middle 
years of the eighteenth century, the Dutch had been reduced to 
the status of a ‘minor nuisance’, as the Asian merchants were 
squeezed by other forces. First, Travancore brought them to a state 
of ‘pathetic dependence’ in the south, then the Mysorean invasion 
put paid to the commercial prosperity of Calicut. In fact, Das Gupta 
argues, the Dutch Company even proved to be a support, albeit a 
tenuous one, to the local merchants in this situation. However, 
the Dutch withdrawal from trade on the coast in the 1790s ended 
even that. 

It may of course be argued that Das Gupta posed the problem of 
the relationship between Europeans and Indians in too narrow a 
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fashion in the seventeenth and eithteenth centuries. By focusing 
exclusively on political and commercial relations, it may be main- 
tained that he neglected the cultural dimension of the problem to a 
certain extent. Also it should be noted that by preferring to look at 
Europeans and Indians as separate ‘blocs’ (whether as partners or 
as rivals), he tended to underestimate the fluidity of the contacts, 
and the penumbral space defined by interactions.”° Needless to add, 
this criticism can be extended to many other works dealing with the 
period, such as those on cultural and political aspects of the Mughal 
empire. This is not to reduce all developments in indigenous states 
to a mere response to external stimuli, but rather to render justice to 
the undeniable complexities of the centuries preceding formal colo- 
nial rule. 


IV 


To conclude this brief reflection, some methodological comments 
may be in order, to place the work of Das Gupta in its larger context. 
Here an important disjunction may be found in Das Gupta’s own 
structure of references. We are aware that while writing for a gen- 
eral readership in Bengali, he commented quite extensively on 
writers such as Richard Cobb, Theodore Zeldin or Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie, but when he turned to his own specialized research, 
he shied away from explicitly taking on the issues posed by these 
writers. Rather, other than his own teachers (most notably N.K. 
Sinha), he acknowledged only a handful of other influences. Among 
these were two writers who belonged to a generation before his 
own, namely Charles Boxer (who died sometime after Das Gupta, 
having reached his mid-nineties), and Holden Furber, the author 
whose most notable work is the classic, John Company at Work 
(1948). Amongst his own contemporaries, he often acknowledged 
the influence of Arun Das Gupta, whose thesis on Acheh in the 
early seventeenth century was unfortunately never published, and 
of Peter Marshall, with whose work he engaged with a positive but 
critical spirit. 

What, if anything, did these authors have in common? One 
thread can certainly be discerned running through most of their 
writings, which is a preoccupation with the relationship between 
the trajectory of the individual and larger historical processes. These 
issues, I gather from a useful note prepared by Kunal Chakrabarti 
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on Ashin Das Gupta’s Bengali writings, also exercised him in such 
works in Bengali as Itihas o sahitya (1989).271 We may find the ques- 
tion being discussed by him in quite unexpected places, such as a 
brief essay on “The Maritime City’, presented to a symposium on 
urban history in 1991. Here, he says that he will begin by speaking 
of questions of ‘method’, and continues: 


The method is very simple and very difficult. I suggest that you can under- 
stand history (in this instance, the maritime city of a particular time and a 
specific place) only through the life experiences of at least some of the indi- 
viduals who were in the historical process. It is very easy to lose track with 
this method. You can be telling tales about your selected characters oblivi- 
ous of the fact that you are explaining something even greater... [And] 
you can never hope to write a narrative of this order if your sources do not 
let you see the embattled individuals in a concrete historical situation. 


This was, in some sense, the adjunct to Das Gupta’s scepticism 
with regard to the reckless objectification that inhered in the serial 
history of the 1960s and 1970s. It is thus of interest that the Surat 
book came out within a year of another work on the Indian Ocean 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that espoused the very 
inverse approach, namely K.N. Chaudhuri’s massive work, The 
Trading World of Asia and the English East India Company, 1660-1760 
(1978). In this book, that has attracted a good deal of attention over 
the years, the author espoused methods derived from serial history 
(and also, more tenuously, from cliometrics). We find in it series 
which even today remain definitive on the commodity composition 
of the trade of the English Company to and from Asia, with 
attempts at measuring growth rates of quantities, and rates of 
change of prices. The whole is framed in a model derived from sys- 
tems analysis, in which the Company is treated as an organization 
with clear chains of command and decision-making, information 
flows, and a tight economic logic of functioning. Chaudhuri 
thus presents a view of the English Company that is at the opposite 
pole, in many respects, from the subtle and shifting interplays 
that had been suggested by Holden Furber some three decades 
earlier, in which the Company was seen both as an organization 
in itself and a carapace used by other actors for their own ends. 
Interestingly, this structural and managerial model has not fared 
particularly well, and Chaudhuri himself has moved on since 
then to a rather more ‘culturalist’ formulation of trade in the Indian 
Ocean. 
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The work of Company historians like Chaudhuri, and to a 
lesser extent Om Prakash and Femme Gaastra, was treated by Das 
Gupta with some scepticism, as has been noted above.” In some 
respects, as mentioned above, | believe this attitude to have been 
exaggerated, and to have raised the qualitative aspects of history 
onto an unwarranted pedestal, to the denigration of quantifiable 
questions. There is no doubt that a good deal of senseless quantifi- 
cation was practised in the 1960s and 1970s, when cliometrics was 
very much the watchword. There is little question too that the 
archival origins of the numbers used were often not subjected to 
adequate scrutiny, and that quantitative data were at times naively 
accepted at face value. But Das Gupta’s own theses required some 
forms of quantification. The ‘decline of Surat’ made no sense unless 
one could show a shrinking in trade (which he did), or of urban 
population (which he also did, albeit less successfully). In some 
sense, the value of Das Gupta’s scepticism must be evaluated 
against a context in which he was a minority voice. Had he manag- 
ed to impose his views, we might all collectively have regretted it. 

If quantification was never a methodological passion with him, 
Das Gupta at the same time remained largely aloof to the vagaries of 
psycho-history. His ‘individuals’ were historical actors reacting in a 
complex fashion to their shifting circumstances, rather than Viennese 
or Parisian marionettes, whose fates were determined after one had 
read Freud or Lacan. In relation to the Surat book, one can find traces 
of a sort of dynastic psychologism, and I once compared his saga of 
the family of Abdul Ghafur to Thomas Mann’s Budden—brooks. Das 
Gupta was not persuaded, however, that I had unveiled his deeper 
intention. He was no doubt relieved, at the same time, that his work 
had not led readers to believe that Mulla Muhammad Ali was, say, a 
‘phallic female’, acting out this role in relation to the Mughal admin- 
istration of Surat.”? Did he mean, by his insistence on the individual, 
to develop a perspective similar to that which has become fashion- 
able in recent years, wherein a great deal of emphasis is placed on the 
problem of ‘agency’? Iam not altogether sure. But it is certainly inter- 
esting to note that, as with his contemporary, the French historian 
Jean Aubin, this seemingly traditional methodology allowed him to 
avoid falling into the trap of a form of radical reification of cultural 
difference that has been a characteristic of much of both orientalistic 
and post-colonial writing on India; while the pitfalls of a heroic his- 
tory were at the same time avoided by the adoption of irony. 
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Ashin Das Gupta did not found a school. This was undoubtedly 
his intention, for he had no secret formula to transmit, and no jargon 
by which to separate the faithful from those of little faith. All in all, he 
represented a position according to which historical method and the 
practice of history went together, and the former did not precede the 
latter. His thorough-going scepticism paired with his openness to 
new materials and formulations, his eschewing of the facile and 
politically correct, all make him one of the rare distinguished speci- 
mens of liberal Indian historiography in the second half of the 
twentieth century. This is a point of anchorage that has not outlived 
its utility, even if it remains unfashionable in intellectual circles even 
today. I hope the reader of this book will be persuaded of this fact by 
acceding to Ashin Das Gupta’s own inimitable voice. 
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The Maritime Merchant 
and Indian History* 


engaged the attention of historians and there has also been 
some discussion about the maritime history of India. Histori- 
ans currently interested in maritime history have more or less all 
come to the subject from an interest in cither the field known as 
European expansion beyond Europe or from an interest in Indian 
overseas trade. The discussions among them have produced a 
sharpened awareness of the history of maritime India and of the 
importance of the Indian Ocean for Indian history. Anglo-Saxon 
historians dealing with maritime history will not readily recognize 
in this kind of a discussion the subject they know and which con- 
cerns itself with life at sea. But it seems to many that Indian history 
stands to gain importantly by the new maritime awareness which 
this debate has thrown up. | shall put before you a number of consi- 
derations to show why the special role of merchants I shall 
designate as maritime merchants was important for India at a criti- 
cal period of her history and how the decline of the maritime 
merchant contributed towards the foundations of the British empire 
in India. 
The first thing to be done is obviously to discover who the mari- 
time merchants were. The first person to my mind, who has a good 
claim to this title was the Indian ship-owning merchant. Let this be 
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said at the outset that this man was not necessarily a maritime per- 
son. It is entirely possible that he did not care at all for the sea 
except for the fact that he made his livelihood out of the sea. A sub- 
stantial portion of his capital was invested in shipping and on 
occasions he would venture on a voyage, however sick he might 
feel, in charge of his own vessel. His task primarily was to under- 
stand the market overseas but he it was who used the network of 
maritime communication to bring news of overseas demand and 
prepare the Indian economy to respond to it. 

The second kind of person who obviously qualifies as a maritime 
merchant is the well-known nakhuda of the Indian Ocean ships. The 
nakhuda as we all know was and is the little god who directs a ship 
in the waters stretching from Basra to Bangkok. Admittedly he is 
not now as much in evidence but I suspect in the dhows of the 
western Indian Ocean he is still the man who presides unques- 
tioned over the destinies of the vessel. But I also suspect that the 
more you come towards recent times the more does the nakhuda be- 
come a maritime person, an experienced navigator and sailor, 
which he was not necessarily earlier. ] have spoken of the ship- 
owner commending his soul to heaven and venturing on a voyage 
as nakhuda on board his own vessel. Muhammad Ali the greatest 
ship-owning merchant of India in the 1720s arrived in the Red Sea 
in princely style if somewhat dishevelled and according to some 
Britishers arranged a massacre of innocent Britons at Jedda in 1727. 
This was no part of his role as maritime merchant and I have not 
caught him on board a ship on any other occasion although I have 
looked hard. 

Other than an occasional ship-owner venturing out as nakhuda, 
the western Indian Ocean knew some very distinguished noblemen 
of the Mughal empire commanding the imperial hajj ships to and 
from Jedda. We know for instance of a former governor of Gujarat, 
a commander of five thousand horse, who was such a high noble of 
the empire that even when he commanded on board a ship no one 
dared call him a nakhuda. Admittedly such men were rare and nor- 
mally the smaller fry would be assigned this task. Thus we have 
nakhuda Ibrahim, a mansabdar of three hundred horse, who had a 
garden in the lower reaches of the Tapti outside the city of Surat, 
taking charge of the imperial ships in the years of the 1690s. 
Nakhuda Ibrahim was prominent in the politics of the city at the 
time and was known to be a hard drinker. It is possible that this 
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foible cost him his job before the 1700s. Men who came later were 
no more expert at sea than Ibrahim but it was a mansabdar of some 
description who would usually command on board an imperial 
ship. 

on other kind of landlubber would sail often as nakhuda. This 
was someone representing the owner of the ship. He might be a 
close relation, a son or a brother, or he might be a close business 
associate, but in any case one other prominent merchant of the city 
or some kind of a nobleman. We know for instance of a son of a 
governor of the Red Sea port of Mocha who would often go as 
nakhuda on his father’s vessels. Fond as he was of fireworks he man- 
aged to burn down his ship and court an untimely death through 
misplaced exuberance. 

I should like to explain at this point to impatient maritime 
experts that the actual navigation was left to skilled men who went 
under various designations. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, the man in technical command of an Indian ship was called 
the sarang. Sometimes he would be assisted by a navigator known 
as the muallim. There would be a tindal who would have charge of 
the sailors on board. The nakhuda‘s decisions were the law but the 
actual work at sea was done by these men. I suspect that, as the 
eighteenth century wore on, the merchant or the official as nakhuda 
tended to disappear and the sarang, the muallim or the tindal ap- 
peared more and more as nakhudas on the Indian Ocean. This I 
connect with the other story of the decline of the larger Indian mer- 
chant-ship and the appearance of the nineteenth century show, but 
that is a story I cannot touch upon now. 

To return to my maritime merchants, the ship-owner or his rep- 
resentative would be the most typical figure of this tribe. Besides 
such men there were always a large number of travelling merchants 
on board an Indian ship. Some of them were substantial merchants 
travelling in some kind of state, while for the most part they were 
poor pedilars travelling from one market to another with their bun- 
dles. There can be little doubt that in the prosperous years of the 
later seventeenth century a few thousands of such men set out 
every year to take care of India’s overseas trade and connect India 
closely with the world of the Indian Ocean. They are to be carefully 
distinguished from a host of other merchants, essential for overseas 
trade, who never left their shore base. These were men who ser- 
viced the commercial ships in every way while in port. They 
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brought together the export cargo on board; they arranged for the 
sale of the imports; they made it possible for the travellers to sail by 
arranging to finance their voyage. They were merchants in general 
trade; they were merchants of particular commodities; they were 
the money merchants and, above all, they were the brokers of the 
port towns. This service sector would take care of the ships; it did 
not care to whom the vessels belonged. The Indian maritime mer- 
chant properly so-called depended upon and assisted this service 
sector in the magic century which began roughly in the 1630s and 
when the Indian maritime merchant was gone, the service sector 
accommodated itself to other ship-owners who came to command 
the sea. It is my contention that in the short life-span of no more 
than a hundred years the maritime merchant performed an import- 
ant service for India and the blank he left in the eighteenth century 
was filled by his successor, the English ship-owner of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Before carrying the theme on, however, I should like to pause and 
discuss, be it ever so briefly, some of the general ideas already in the 
field, because it is only in relation to them that I can indicate clearly 
the position I wish to maintain. Some of these general ideas are to be 
traced back to the most influential historian of India’s overseas trade, 
namely W.H. Moreland. Moreland, as is well known, did most of the 
work in this field in the 1920s, although for maritime historians his 
examination of the Arabian Sea done in the late 1930s remains valu- 
able. The central ideas with which I am concerned had all however 
taken shape by the time he completed his From Akbar to Aurangzeb in 
1923. The work he did at this time and later was based on a surpris- 
ingly narrow data base. He used for the most part accounts of 
European travellers and printed volumes of the English Company’s 
papers. Much has happened since that time and we have moved to 
much more comprehensive examinations of the archives of the trad- 
ing companies as also that of the Estado da India; we have begun 
comparing accounts of one European company with that in another; 
we have turned to the papers of the private merchant wherever avail- 
able and above all we are now engaged in turning all these docu- 
ments round to see whether India can be glimpsed through the 
Europe that is the central and natural concern of these documents. 
The measure of Moreland’s achievement is that he is still the most 
relevant historian. . 

Given the limits and the scope of his documentation, he suc- 
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ceeded to a remarkable extent in presenting a total picture of India’s 
trade. But his major contention was that this trade was insignificant 
and that it did not grow appreciably till the foundation of the 
empire. The total trade of India going overseas in Akbar’s time 
could be accommodated in.a couple of the cargo vessels leaving 
Calcutta port in the time of Minto. Put like that, one is irresistibly 
reminded of Macaulay accommodating all oriental wisdom in two 
shelves of an English library. Moreland was far too sophisticated a 
scholar to demonstrate his prejudice but the fact remains that he 
was writing in the years of non-cooperation and he was in a sense 
arguing a case for the Raj. It never seemed to strike him that com- 
paring the centuries of the middle ages with those of the modern 
period, wherever such comparisons were attempted, would show 
similar results without proving anything. The fact that he was ar- 
guing against any growth in India’s trade is, however, important, as 
is important the fact that with him the English and the Dutch rem- 
ained at the centre of the Indian Ocean. He acknowledged the 
Indian merchant but persisted in seeing them as adjuncts to the 
European system. Thirdly, he saw the Indian governments as no 
more than an exploitative machine bent upon the destruction of 
India’s trade. This view of the Indian state comes through most ef- 
fectively in the introduction he wrote to his book Relations of 
Golconda and has been followed by almost every other historian 
since. 

The insignificance of India’s foreign trade, its failure to grow 
while the Mughal empire lasted, the centrality of the European in 
the Indian Ocean and the negative role of Indian governments: 
these are the general ideas of Moreland which I would like to recall 
as I indicate my position with regard to the Indian maritime merch- 
ant. And to these I would add some of the striking ideas of the great 
Dutchman J.C. Van Leur, a disciple of Weber, and an admirer of 
Moreland, who did most of his work in the 1930s, although he has 
come into the general discussion only since the middle 1950s when 
his work was translated into English. 

It is not my brief to compare Van Leur and Moreland, and in 
spite of his admiration Van Leur took up positions at the other ex- 
treme of Moreland. He was, as is now well known, looking for the 
laws of development for Asian societies. He did not have the time 
to discover them but he had enough time to emphasise the import- 
ance and the sophistication of Asian trade as an index to Asian 
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civilization. Asia, he argued, had a structure of trade which was just 
as rich and as complex as anything Europe had to show before the 
nineteenth century. He in fact saw the role of the European as some- 
‘what peripheral in the Indian Ocean till the empires were founded. 

There was however a central paradox in Van Leur and it is this 
paradox which is important for us. With all his enthusiasm for 
Asian trade he argued for its peddling character and he maintained 
that this historical character of Asian commerce had never changed 
from ancient times to the threshold of the nineteenth century. Asian 
merchants could be rich and sophisticated but they were either part 
of the Asian political hierarchy or working under its direction. The 
pedlar was the representative Asian trading overseas. Van Leur at 
times came close to saying that most Asian trade was in fact carried 
by small men and brought to a primitive market. The resemblance . 
between Moreland and Van Leur about the role of government 
should be noticed, only Van Leur was not interested in arguing that 
the state was merely a mechanism for extortion. The patrician mer- 
chants of Van Leur were important men but they derived their 
importance through their political connection. 

Apart from this paradox of a rich trade carried by pedlars under 
the thumbs of territorial aristocracy, Van Leur maintained that the 
trade of Asia never changed its character throughout the centuries. 
It is not that he did not see the obvious changes but that he did not 
consider them of real importance. Thus he discussed the change of 
maritime routes, the rise and fall of ports and the waxing and wan- 
ing of trade within the structure. What he denied was that there had 
ever been any change in the peddling character of the trade, 
any alteration in the relationship between the merchant and the 
aristocrat. 

Neither Moreland nor Van Leur ever considered the role of the 
British in destroying the trade of India. To Moreland it would have 
been meaningless because if anything the British fostered what 
trade there was for its flowering under the Raj, and Van Leur never 
had an opportunity to address himself to the problems of transition 
from Asian society to colonialism. A.J. Chicherov, the Russian histo- 
rian, in a small book has recently summed up a position with which 
most Indian nationalists are in sympathy. I take it that Chicherov 
sets out a Marxist position. Put simply it is this that Indian mer- 
chants had done uncommonly well for themselves in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and they were on the point of achieving 
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a capitalist breakthrough when the British intervened and destroyed 
the accumulation which had hapened. | do not think Chicherov’s 
work belongs to the class of Moreland or Van Leur but his position 
is important as it brings many of the issues to a sharp and simple 
focus. 

The general ideas of Moreland, Van Leur, and Chicherov can, of 
course, be examined in detail in the light of recent work done in the 
field. I shall only be concerned to comment on them from the point 
of view of my kind of maritime history. To do that I would draw 
your attention to some of the important changes which happened 
in the western Indian Ocean in the early seventeenth century. The 
history of the period has been seen so far as that of a struggle be- 
tween the Portuguese who were established in the area for a century 
and the British and the Dutch who had only recently arrived. This 
obviously is Eurocentric history and it does not let us see what was 
happening to the Indian maritime merchant. The reason why this 
kind of history has had such a tenacious hold is, of course, that the 
available sources do not permit any other kind of approach. 

Fortunately the publication of an enormous mass of Dutch docu- 
mentation relevant to the problem, when taken with the other 
documents like the English Factory Records and the Portuguese let- 
ters, enable us to alter our perspective to some extent. 

We are especially fortunate in having for these years the papers 
of the two Dutchmen who were instrumental in building the Dutch 
Company’s trade in the Western Indian Ocean. The journal of Pieter 
Van den Broecke who lived for several years from 1616 at Surat has 
been published as also the massive collection of the papers of Jan 
Pietersz Coen, Governor General at Batavia during this critical time. 
They were friendly to each other and they both did their best to 
build up a Dutch concentration in the area, but they were, at the 
same time, men of contrasting temperaments and their differences 
make it easier for us to get beyond the officialese to the actualities 
of the situation. Coen was the empire builder, impatient of any idea 
of adjusting to Asian reality while Van den Broecke argued for co- 
existence and concession. 

The main thing which emerged out of the upheavals of the fairly 
continuous fighting of the first two decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was the decline not so much of the Portuguese power in the 
Indian Ocean as of the Indo-Portuguese network of trade. Merch- 
ants, aristocrats, and ports which had supported the Portuguese 
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trading effort in these waters now went into eclipse and other men 
and different ports took their place. The port of Dabhol on the west 
coast would be a good example. At the turn of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Dabhol was the principal shipping port of the area and the 
largest number of India’s ocean-going vessels were based there. 
Surat in comparison owned only a few ships, hardly half a dozen, 
and the Gujarati merchants freely utilized the facility provided by 
Dabhol. The clan of Malik Ambar, the de facto ruler of Ahmadnagar, 
appears to have controlled the two ports of Dabhol and Chaul and 
they had working arrangements with the Portuguese which had 
enabled them to establish their maritime supremacy. The Dutch and 
the English deliberately chose to destroy Dabhol in the 1620s and 
achieved their aim by the middle of the 1630s. The merchants of 
Surat saw what was happening and decided to chart a course of 
their own. They cut themselves off from the alliance with Dabhol 
which was the same thing as opting out of the Indo-Portuguese net- 
work and they began to use the land power of the Mughal against 
the sea power of the north Europeans. This was possible as unlike 
the Portuguese, who were strictly coastal, the English and the Dutch 
had gone deeply into the interior and made themselves vulnerable 
to pressures on land. 

An even more important change than the decline of the Indo-Por- 
tuguese commerce was happening at the same time. The change of 
shipping from Dabhol to Surat was also a change in the character of 
the commercial fleet operating in the western Indian Ocean. In the 
early seventeenth century these fleets had been dominated by the 
large royal vessels or the large vessels of the Malik Ambar clan. Ordi- 
nary merchants had been happy to freight on these ships as they 
afforded some protection for the cargo and were generally treated 
with some consideration at the ports of the littoral. The vessels the 
merchants themselves owned were usually much smaller, probably 
around a hundred ton deadweight carrying capacity while the larger 
ships were at least six times that size. The new shipping at Surat 
came to comprise mainly medium ships owned by the merchants of 
around two hundred tons and these are the vessels we find promi- 
nently in the Fleet of Hindustan as the Red Sea ports knew it at the 
turn of the eighteenth century. The maritime merchants I had dis- 
cussed at the beginning emerged out of the upheavals of the early 
seventeenth century and then took an important part in expanding 
India’s shipping and maritime commerce for the next hundred years. 
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The emergence of the Indian ship-owning merchants and the rel- 
ative decline in the importance of the large royal ship took place 
along with the settling in of the north Europeans in the Indian 
Ocean. The relationship between the merchant and the government 
altered at the same time. The merchant was throughout reliant upon 
the state for the protection of his trade but the nature of protection 
changed. From a reliance upon the royal vessel at sea the merchant 
began to rely upon royal power on land while building his own 
ships and expanding his own commerce. There seems every reason 
to believe that the shipping at Surat expanded sixfold to tenfold in 
the middle seventeenth century as the emperor Aurangzeb with- 
drew the large royal marine deployed on the Red Sea run. The 
Gujarati merchant was freely using Mughal landpower against 
European piracy at the turn of the eighteenth century. 

This brief examination of a series of important changes enables 
us to define our position relative to some of the general ideas we 
have already noticed. Moreland’s idea as to the insignificance of In- 
dian trade will, of course, have to be restated. Without denying its 
relative insignificance in relation to modern trade, we can appreci- 
ate its value in its own time. The relative insignificance of the 
European factor for that period emerges more and more as we 
study the sources. It is possible that the European was more import- 
ant in some areas like Bengal and southern Coromandel! than in 
others, but the trend of recent research is to stress the over-all im- 
portance of the Indian merchant and I am arguing that the Indian 
maritime merchant really comes into his own from the early seven- 
teenth century. The other idea of Moreland’s which sees the state as 
nothing more than a machine of oppression will not fit the facts. 
Royal oppression on occasion was known to Indian merchants but 
that must be accepted as characteristic of all despotisms and I sus- 
pect was often well deserved. But the important role played by the 
Mughal government in giving protection to the sea trade without 
having any power at sea deserves close attention. 

The relationship between the state and the merchant appeared to 
be similarly viewed by both Moreland and Van Leur but the more 
we know of this relationship the more complex it proves. On the 
other hand Van Leur’s pedlars still live and new evidence does not 
seem to affect them. The small travelling merchant on Indian ships 
were the majority even at a time when the larger shipowning mer- 
chants had emerged. The fact however that the Indian ship-owner 
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broke through an older form of royal protection in the early seven- 
teenth century and created new forms of business more suited to his 
own style should be carefully noted. To my mind it gives us the first 
convincing evidence to attack Van Leur’s thesis about the unchang- 
ing structure of Asian trade. The fact that the ship-owner asked for 
and obtained a scaling down of royal shipping, the fact that he then 
proceeded to build smaller vessels to carry his own trade and 
finally the fact that he continued to use the Mughal against the 
Europeans indicate important changes within the structure which 
go beyond Van Leur’s waxing and waning of commerce. 

None of this however affects the position of Chicherov. If any- 
thing the fact that the maritime merchant came into his own and 
expanded Indian trade would seem to support his thesis that this 
expanding commerce was eventually broken by the British. This 
however is not quite how it happened. I have argued elsewhere that 
the decline of Indian maritime trade was brought about by a polit- 
ical collapse in India and in those west Asian countries closely 
linked by trade to India. The Indian maritime merchant as I have 
sought to define him now was certainly the victim of this break- 
down. Indian mercantile shipping almost disappeared from the 
Indian Ocean during the course of the eighteenth century because 
the structure which had supported it was no longer viable. The 
smaller craft, the dhow of the nineteenth century, replaced the mid- 
dle size ships of the Indian ship-owner. Nakhudas who plied their 
own vessel and were a combination of merchant and seaman re- 
placed the older men of greater social distinction and lesser 
expertise. The British who had consolidated their hold within the 
traditional structure especially in Bengal ever since Farruksiyar’s 
farman of 1717 burst out of older forms to build their own trade in 
the Indian Ocean. This was not so much a force from outside break- 
ing up the indigenous structure as one of its elements assuming 
control over the whole. 

In the process the service sector as I have called all those other 
merchants who were involved in India’s overseas trade adjusted to 
the new shipping. Much has been written about these compradors 
but little is concretely known of them. Recently while exploring some 
of the American libraries in Massachussetts I happened to come 
across a bunch of old letters written from Calcutta in the 1850s by 
two Bengali ship banians of the names Kalidas and Rajendra Datta. 
They took care of the ships of Silsbee and Pickman, merchants of 
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Salem, in Calcutta, and in these letters which number over a hundred 
they had described in great detail the exact work they did and their 
position within the mercantile world. There is much to learn in this 
laconic business correspondence but what comes through for us in 
the present context is the total dependence of the shore-based men on 
the shipping. The fact that the Indian maritime merchant had disap- 
peared meant that the Dattas were helpless in dealing with the ships 
coming from abroad. The older arrangements of mutual support had 
tilted in favour of the shipper who now brought his bills on London 
and had his pick of brokers in a hard competitive world. The Dattas 
went through the crisis of the Sepoy Mutiny and the American finan- 
cial collapse of 1857. Driven to take a somewhat independent line as 
a result they lost the custom of Silsbee and Pickman who handed it 
over to Charles Forrester, a compatriot of theirs doing business at the 
time in Calcutta. Iam sure this was no unusual story, only it has been 
narrated by its Indian participants. For us what it shows is the dis- 
tinctive role of the service sector which could and did adjust to any 
kind of shipping but at the same time it suggests the importance of 
the gap which the Indian maritime merchant left. 


Editorial Note: This essay was first presented as a lecture at the fifth 
National Conference of the Asian Studies Association of Australia in 
Adelaide, 1984. 
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India and the Indian 
Ocean, c. 1500-1800: 
The Story” 


gion to the time that European colonial empires were 
established in the area, maritime India played a pivotal role in 
holding the ocean together for its historians. For much of the time 
the Indian empire of the Mughals created conditions for Indian 
shipping and Indian maritime merchants to cover the ocean with 
sea-lanes hinged upon the Indian coasts. Pilgrims for the hajj, tra- 
velling from the east towards the west, transhipped at Indian ports. 
Islamic preachers leap-frogged along maritime Asia using some of 
the major Indian havens. The export of Indian textiles covered every 
important Indian Ocean port while the barter between Indonesian 
spice and Indian cloth formed an important part of the economic 
network of the ocean. Portuguese Goa drew important trading arte- 
ries together in the sixteenth century, and the British built their 
Indian Ocean structure in the later eighteenth century based along 
the Indian coasts. 
At the western end of the ocean the two Islamic states, the 
Ottoman empire, which controlled Egypt, the Red Sea, Syria and 
Iraq, and the Safavid empire, which controlled Persia and the Pers- 


k rom the time the Portuguese arrived in the Indian Ocean re- 


*First published in India and the Indian Ocean 1500-1800, eds. A. Das Gupta 
and M.N. Pearson, Oxford University Press, 1987. 
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ian Gulf, were important forces in shaping the Indian Ocean. The 
Arabs obviously and the Persians less obtrusively contributed to the 
development of Indian Ocean history. The annual pilgrimage of the 
hajj helped the growth of the largest market for the Indian Ocean 

merchant. The Ottoman empire funnelled a large amount of Amer- 
ican silver into the oceanic system. The Safavids assisted in the 
weakening of the Portuguese maritime empire and, in their own de- 
cline, made way for the rise of maritime Arab tribes which 
contributed importantly to the changing history of the ocean. The 
east coast of Africa was linked more closely to western Asian ports 
than to India, and the resurgence of Arab shipping and the reap- 
pearance of the Arab merchant virtually all over the Indian Ocean 
at the turn of the nineteenth century are significant factors for the 
historian of the times. 

At the eastern end, the network of junk trading linked the south- 
ern Chinese coast with the Indian Ocean. At Malacca and Acheh, at 
Bantam and Patani, the shipping lanes of these two different sys- 
tems came to mingle. The oceanic policies of the Ming and the 
Ching (Manchu) empires of China affected the Indian Ocean com- 
merce. Developments in maritime China re-arranged navigation in 
the China Seas, and led to Chinese migration to southeast Asia and 
growth of cities like Batavia, so vital for the understanding of the 
Indian Ocean. The shipping of Java formed a part of both the sys- 
tems, and the lanes of the spice trade often found the Arab and the 
Indian, the Javanese and the Chinese on a common pursuit. In the 
later eighteenth century the junk routes were importantly pene- 
trated by the British private trader, while from early on in the 
century some of the Spanish silver found its way to Madras via 
Manila. 

While we see the Indian Ocean as pivoting around the Indian 
peninsula, it is important to remember its multiple faces. The Arab 
and the Persian in the west and the Chinese and the Malay in the east 
shaped the ocean, while the Swahili coast and the islands contributed 
to its richness. The European factor was among the most important 
in moulding the history of the three hundred years we review. No 
one would wish to replace a Eurocentric view by an Indocentric 
approach, and the effort throughout this collection has been to see 
the European as a factor within the structure of the Indian Ocean. 

It is rewarding to try and form comparative assessments of prob- 
lems common to distinct areas. Thus for instance, the role of the 
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merchant in society, polity and the economy varied considerably 
from China at one end and Arabia at the other. The relationship bet- 
ween the state and the merchant, which forms an important part of 
any such assessment, was quite different in different parts of the 
Indian Ocean. Shipping in the ocean with the junk in the east and the 
dhow.in the west, even if both be terms devised by the European, 
were built to suit varying conditions and differing demands. The role 
of the sailor was of one kind in the Malay world and of another in 
maritime India. Piracy in the ocean took distinct forms according to 
the social and political context. An understanding of the ocean will 
be deepened if such comparisons can be successfully attempted. 
Beyond all these contrasts, there were economic and financial con- 
nections in the networks of oceanic trade. The merchants of the 
Indian Ocean evolved instrumentalities of commerce to facilitate the 
exchange and there were well-understood and highly developed 
channels of remittance and supply. Bullion, so scarce in the oceanic 
area itself, reached the littoral states through the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf at one end, and via Manila at the other, with the Europ- 
eans bringing in precious metals round the Cape of Good Hope. Like 
the trade in Indian textiles, the Indian bill of exchange probably 
spanned the ocean, though little enough is known about the subject. 
To see the Indian Ocean steadily and as a whole, to see it’ in its 
multiplicity and appreciate its contrasting richness and finally to tell 
its story in a coherent manner is probably a task beyond scholarly 
resources at the moment. The essays which follow have made a con- 
certed attempt to do so, and we shall now briefly outline their main 
contours, discussing in relatively greater detail areas lightly covered 
and indicating problems which promise rewarding solutions. 
Genevieve Bouchon and Denys Lombard! notice a ‘prodigious 
movement’ in the Indian Ocean during the fifteenth century before 
the arrival of the Portuguese. This can be called the Islamization of 
the ocean littoral and it was to remain in force throughout our pe- 
riod. The major bases of Islam were, of course, in the Red Sea, the 
Hadramaut and the Persian Gulf, with Aden and Hormuz as prin- 
cipal centres. Islam had spread along the east coast of Africa and as 
M.D. Newitt makes clear in his detailed treatment of the area, the 
process had begun probably as early as the tenth century. In India, 
the principal port at Cambay was a stronghold of Islam, as were 
ports in Bengal, while Calicut accommodated major settlements of 
Muslim businessmen. Islam was leap-frogging along the coasts of 
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the Indonesian islands, one principal conquest being Samudra-Pasai 
late in the thirteenth century. The conversion of the ruler of Malacca 
early in the fifteenth century was a landmark in the Islamic pene- 
tration of maritime Asia. The Islamic pilgrimage of the hajj of which 
we still await a. proper study drew together the Muslim network of 
the ocean and connected it with the diaspora further to the west. 
However this network, while clearly a real and dynamic force for 
several hundred years, remains intangible for the historian. The eth- 
nic elements within the Islamic fold were obviously important and 
more than one of our contributors specifically stress the role of the 
Gujaratis in the expansion of trade and the spread of Islam during 
the fifteenth century. 

The early years of the fifteenth century saw what can be called 
the last flowering of the Chinese presence in the Indian Ocean. Rec- 
ently Simon Digby? in his important contribution to the Cambridge 
Economic History of India has drawn our attention to the importance 
of the Chinese factor in the three hundred years preceding the arri- 
val of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean. The sequence of shipping 
as he works it out would give the initiative to the Persians in navi- 
gation to China across the ocean in the seventh century. By the ninth 
century, Persian shipping had been largely supplanted by that of 
the Arabs at Canton. Within two hundred years, it was the large 
Indian ship from the Coromandel coast which was the principal car- 
rier of trade from southern China into the Indian Ocean. The 
Chinese junk, the largest of these vessels, set the Indian ships aside 
in the twelfth century and early in the fifteenth century it was the 
Chinese junk of the Ming dynasty which was spanning the Indian 
Ocean in the famous voyages of Cheng Ho. 

This vigorous assertion of Chinese presence in the Indian Ocean 
area was probably an important force behind the rise of Malacca, 
which must be seen as a landmark for the century. Arun Das Gupta’ 
argues compellingly about the significance of the Chinese factor in 
explaining the rise and fall of south-east Asian cities and maritime 
states. The Chinese, however, withdrew from the western routes in 
the 1430s while Malacca continued to be the meeting place of Chi- 
nese, Indian and Malay trades. The vigour of Malacca in the east, of 
Hormuz in the west and of Cambay and Calicut on the west coast 
of India characterize the fifteenth century in the Indian Ocean. 
There was no deep penetration of the interior anywhere except in 
Gujarat behind Cambay. It was not the continental state which up- 
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held these port-cities; these were more the creation of the Indian 
Ocean. This is one recognizable pattern of the ocean which was 
replaced at other times by the rise of inland states and linking of sea 
routes and land routes. 

In the navigation of the sea, the Arabs were probably losing in the 
west because of pressures developing in Mamluk Egypt, while the 
withdrawal of the Chinese left an important vacuum in the east. The 
Gujaratis appear to have been the major beneficiaries of the empti- 
ness thus created. The fifteenth century certainly saw an important 
expansion of Gujarati commerce which was matched in the east by 
the rise of Javanese shipping and trade in the Indonesian archi- 
pelago. There is some obscurity about the Bay of Bengal but shipping 
from Coromandel and Bengal remained important at the time. 

It is possible to argue that the real alteration in the Indian Ocean 
during the sixteenth century was brought about not so much by the 
arrival of the Portuguese as by the rise of continental monarchies in 
the western Indian Ocean. The Mughal empire in India, the Safavid 
empire in Persia and the Ottoman empire in Iraq, Syria and Egypt 
were responsible for deepening the penetration of the interior and 
strengthening the Islamic force, particularly the pilgrimage of the 
hajj. The Portuguese, after the first violent overture, settled within 
the structure and were, in a way, swallowed by it. 

In the second decade of the sixteenth century, the Ottoman em- 
pire under Selim I, also known as Selim the Grim (1512-20) under- 
went important changes. Internally the empire undertook a policy 
of suppressing Shi’ism which made a clash with the Shi’i Safavids 
of Persia inevitable. This conflict had in fact already begun, but it 
was under Selim I that the Ottomans crushed Shah Ismail at the 
famous battle of Chaldiran in 1514 and established themselves as 
the most powerful Islamic empire and defender of Sunni orthodoxy. 
Immediately afterwards, Selim turned upon the Mamluks of Syria 
and Egypt, and routed the Mamluk army in 1516 at Marj Dabiq to 
the north of Aleppo. This led to the Ottoman occupation of Aleppo 
and Damascus. Cairo fell to them in 1517 and the rule of the 
Mamluks was at an end. Selim assumed the title of Caliph and the 
guardianship of the holy places in Hejaj. Locally much remained of 
the Mamluk aristocratic society but the Ottoman empire, now 
international, orthodox and legitimate, was acknowledged by the 
Venetians who sued for and obtained fresh trading rights. This was 
to endure throughout the period we review. 
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The advance into Iraq was resumed under Suleiman the Magni- 
ficent (1520-66), and Baghdad was wrested from the Safavids in 
1534. Basra at the head of the Gulf was left with an autonomous 
Arab chief for a time but was eventually taken over in 1547. The 
Arab society on the ground, specially along the route from Basra to 
Baghdad, remained real and effective as the Mamluks were in Egypt 
but the overarching sovereignty went to the Ottomans. Aden, at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, was taken in 1538. The Ottoman empire thus 
touched the Indian Ocean in the Persian Gulf and controlled the 
entry to the Red Sea. 

Much of this advance was brought about by the struggle with Per- 
sia and the Mamluks, but the Portuguese were also a factor, as was 
indeed seen in the decision to take over Basra. During the sixteenth 
century the struggle in the Persian Gulf remained one between the 
Ottomans and the Portuguese. The Safavids under Shah Ismail 
(1501-24), and then Shah Tahmasp (1524-76), did concentrate on 
what became the Iranian homeland, but at the time Safavid impact 
upon the Gulf was limited. The Portuguese dominated the entrance 
to the Gulf by their control of Hormuz and Muscat; they also con- 
trolled several other important points up the Gulf, including for 
some time Bahrain, by virtue of their hold on the thalassocracy of 
Hormuz. The Safavid province of Lar, surrounding Hormuz, was 
ruled in fact by an independent governor and the mainland power 
failed to control the maritime belt. Along the Persian Gulf the Persian 
factor remained important, especially in the mercantile communities. 
Arab tribes had migrated all along the coast, mainly from Oman, but 
we should not think in terms of any clear division between the Pers- 
ian and the Arab. As Claude Cahen puts it: 


There is little doubt... that the Iranians themselves formed the majority of 
the merchants, both on land and in the Indian Ocean from Malaysia (and 
sometimes as far as China) to east Africa. A whole history of Persian expan- 
sion needs to be worked out. In the realm of commerce, Sindbad the sailor 
was a symbol, popularized in Arabic, but the vocabulary of business and of 
navigation (outside the Mediterranean) was, even in Arabic, deeply imbued 
with Persian. 


The Portuguese controlled much of the Gulf by controlling 
Hormuz and dependencies, the Arab strongholds strung along the 
Gulf. There was no direct Persian political control but the Persian 
factor remained significant. The sixteenth century however saw a 
strong assertion of the Turkish element in the Persian Gulf, in the 
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Red Sea and repeatedly in the western Indian Ocean. The Mamluks 
had already reacted strongly to the Portuguese invasion of the 
Indian Ocean. Sultan Qansuh al-Ghuri appointed the Kurdish admi- 
ral, Husain to govern Jiddah in 1505, and Jiddah was developed as 
a naval base against the Portuguese. Husain won a naval encounter 
against the Portuguese off Chaul, in 1508, but lost decisively the 
next year. Suez was developed as a naval base by Selim I and it was 
from Suez that the Ottoman viceroy, Khadim Sulaiman Pasha sailed 
against the Portuguese in 1538, without much success, other than 
taking Aden from the Arabs. The celebrated Turkish navigator and 
cartographer, Piri Reis recaptured Aden from an Arab chief in 1547. 
In 1551, he was successful in taking Muscat but failed to capture 
Hormuz. Piri Reis was succeeded by Sidi Ali Reis who, in attempt- 
ing to sail the Turkish fleet left by Piri Reis at Basra back to Suez, 
was driven by the winds to the coast of Gujarat and lived for a time 
at Ahmedabad to compile a comprehensive handbook of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The struggle between the Turks and the Portuguese continued 
spores) in the western Indian Ocean even as late as the 1580s 
as Pearson® notes in his contribution on the sixteenth century. But 
this conflict died out in the subsequent years as the Turks weakened 
in the Red Sea and the Portuguese declined. 

The Turkish conquest of Yemen, including the famous Rasulid 
port of Aden in the early sixteenth century, was another notable 
development. Yemen, divided between the coastal area with its 
maritime Arab population, the agriculturists of the interior and the 
Bedouins, had never been an easy country to unite. The Sunni 
Ottomans encountered the Shi’i Imams of the Zaidi sect and had to 
contend with several revolts in the course of the century. The Turk- 
ish administration appears to have let Aden decay and concentrated 
on Mocha, a port somewhat inside the Red Sea. The development 
of the coffee trade which happened along with the Turkish control 
of Yemen was the reason for Yemen’s prosperity and an important 
factor for the Indian Ocean merchant. 

The utility of coffee in keeping the religious people awake during 
night vigils is said to have been discovered by Shaikh Ali ibn Umar, 
a Shadhili darvish, who died in Mocha in 1418. Muslim theologians 
and important rulers, including Suleiman I, disapproved of it, but 
the popularity of the drink spread fast. Mocha, which the Ottomans 
were nursing as a naval base, became a principal mart for the com- 
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modity grown in Yemen’s interior. Caravans from Aleppo, the sec- 
ond city of the Ottoman empire in the sixteenth century, and Cairo, 
journeying to the hajj brought large consignments of silver for the 
purchase of coffee. Indian merchants took advantage of this trade to 
push the sale of their textiles. As Indian trade towards south-east 
Asia was to some extent dislocated due to the Portuguese, the con- 
nection with the Red Sea became ever more important. These 
sea-lanes remained open, and became importantly Gujarati because 
of the developing coffee trade and also because of the decline of the 
Cairo-based merchants. * 

A minor development, as far as the Indian Ocean is concerned, 
was the isolation of Abyssinia brought about by the Turkish annex- 
ation of the ports of Zeila and Massawa in the 1550s. It prevented a 
possible alliance between the Abyssinians and the Portuguese but 
the Abyssinian emperor Galawdewos (1540-59), defeated all 
attempts by Muslim forces to conquer the Christian state. On the 
opposite side of the Red Sea, Hejaj became a part of the Ottoman 
empire and the Sharif Barakat II sent his son Abu Numaiy, to pay 
homage to Selim I at Cairo. Barakat was confirmed in the lordship 
of the Holy Cities but the khutba henceforth was read in the name 
of the Ottoman sultan and caliph. The Sharifian clan squabbled 
among themselves fairly continuously but were treated with respect 
by most rulers and had some kind of monopoly rights in the trade 
between Jiddah and Cairo. Gujarati merchants, operating from 
Surat, were prevented from participating in this trade until as late 
"as the turn of the eighteenth century. 

The Turks and the Portuguese struggled in the western Indian 
Ocean during much of the sixteenth century while the Arabs of the 
Hadramaut coast worked out their own salvation by supporting or 
opposing them as circumstances indicated. The Kathiri sultans of 
Shihr were the dominating power in the area and their principal 
port was the most important rendezvous for the Indian trade and 
the connections to east Africa, second only to Aden. They also con- 
trolled Makalla and Zufar, the latter supplying principally horses to 
India. The Mahri sultans were based at Qishn and were in conflict 
with the Kathiris, but we do not yet know much of this dynasty. The 
Kathiris appear to have accepted Ottoman sovereignty and paid 
tribute. 

As MLN. Pearson’ explains, the continuities were more important 
in the history of the Indian Ocean than the discontinuities which 
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resulted from the Portuguese impact. One major development of the 
fifteenth century, the expansion of Gujarati trade and shipping, 
would seem to have continued unabated at the time, once the first 
disruptions were over. On the other side of the ocean, as Arun Das 
Gupta® points out, Javanese trade and shippping continued growing, 
although the Portuguese conquest of Malacca meant a rearrange- 
ment of the trading networks. In maritime India the port of Cambay 
yielded place to the Mughal port of Surat which in its turn helped in 
the consolidation of Gujarati trade. In southeast Asia, the rise of ports 
like Acheh in Sumatra, Bantam in Java and Macassar in Celebes pro- 
vided focal points for the dispersed but vigorous Asian commerce. 

We know far less about the trade of the Bay of Bengal, but it is 
useful to remember the important, if secondary, role of the ports of 
Burma. Bassein and Pegu were the major Burmese ports for much 
of the sixteenth century. Towards the close of the century, Syriam, 
lower down the Pegu river, grew as the port of the Burmese capital, 
while Pegu itself became less accessible due to silting. Towards the 
south of this Irrawaddy cluster, Martaban and Moulmein faced each 
other across a narrow divide, while Tavoy, Mergui and Tenasserim 
were ports further south, on which Siam had an eye. To the north. 
Akyab and Mrohaung were ports of Arakan, which controlled the 
great port of Chittagong as well. 

The Burmese royal line known as the Toungoo dynasty, under its 
two able rulers Tabinshwehti (1531-50) and Bayinnaung (1551-81), 
conquered the Irrawaddy delta inhabited by the seafaring Mons and 
built up Pegu as Burma’s capital. This was Burma’s only effective 
outlet to the sea, as Arakan during the sixteenth century, successfully 
withstood an assault even from the great Tabinshwehti. This concen- 
tration upon the maritime area was due in a large measure to the 
Toungoo dynasty’s unwise desire to conquer Siam. Several cam- 
paigns undertaken by Tabinshwehti and Bayinnaung produced no 
permanent results. On the contrary, the Thai counter-offensive under 
King Naresuen in the 1590s, when Pegu was ruled by Nandabayin, a 
weak successor to Bayinnaung, proved disastrous to Burma in gen- 
eral, and the maritime ports of the Irrawaddy delta in particular. 

Pegu was destroyed in the wars at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and an important part in its destruction was taken by the 
kingdom of Arakan. The port of Chittagong had been seized by the 
Arakanese in 1459 from the weak ruler, Barbek Shah of Bengal. In 
the 1530s, Portuguese freebooters had begun settling at the port and 
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establishing their power under the patronage of the kings of 
Arakan. Chittagong, under the kings of Arakan, was a considerable 
centre of trade but by far the more favourite activities of the Portu- 
guese were slave raiding and piracy, mainly in riverine Bengal. 
Philip de Brito, a mercenary captain of king Min Razagri of Arakan 
(1593-1612), assisted Arakan in overthrowing Nandabayin of the 
Toungoo dynasty in 1599-1600 and then proceeded to establish an 
independent principality based upon the port of Syriam. King Nar- 
esuen of Siam annexed southern Burma up to and including the 
port of Martaban. The Irrawaddy delta, with the exception of De 
Brito’s Syriam, was left in ruins. 

To the furthest east, the Ming dynasty’s voyages in the early 
fifteenth century have been discussed by more than one of our con- 
tributors. The energetic Indian Ocean policy was abandoned by the 
1430s and Chinese shipping concentrated upon the port of Malacca. 
With the fall of Malacca in 1511, the trade of the Chinese appears to 
have dispersed just as Indian shipping did among several ports like 
Bantam, Grise and Acheh. In the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
south China coast was convulsed by raids of the Wako pirates, who 
were nominally Japanese but normally Chinese, including subs- 
tantial merchants and coastal officials. The piratical raids were real 
enough but an important part of them was an attempt by Chinese 
merchants to challenge embargoes on overseas trade. 

Ningpo, the principal port of Chekiang, was burnt by the pirates 
in 1523. Nanking. itself was besieged in 1555. Chiaochou, one of the 
Amoy ports of Fukien, was sacked the same year. The Ming res- 
ponse to the growing menace was only occasionally effective, and 
with the years, the navy and the coastal defences were in fact neg- 
lected. Merchants and mariners of China’s three maritime provin- 
ces, Chekiang (principal port Ningpo), Fukien (the Amoy ports) and 
Kwangtung (Canton), paid little heed to the imperial prohibitions 
and continued their voyages to south-east Asian ports as well as the 
Philippines. Besides Acheh and the Javanese ports, Patani became 
an important centre for the Chinese junks. The coastal gentry often 
encouraged the mariners in their defiance, although the lucrative 
trade to Japan was given up. 

The Portuguese established themselves at Macao, near Canton, in 
1554 and arranged their most profitable trade to Japan after they 
were allowed to settle at Nagasaki in 1571. In that same year, the 
Spaniard Legazpi had captured Manila and Spanish silver began to 
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reach China mainly via Macao and the Portuguese. The Portuguese 
also built new lines of trade from north to south, reaching the 
Moluccas from Macao. In the later sixteenth century, as Arun Das 
Gupta points out, there was a remarkable expansion of unofficial 
Portuguese trade in the eastern Indian Ocean, which helped the 
Javanese and the Gujaratis to recoup their fortunes. Portuguese 
attempts to monopolize the spice trade do not appear to have fright- 
ened off many raiders. But they were mainly instrumental in a 
substantial import of silver into China and responsible for the fact 
that the Spanish dollar became the current coin from Chekiang to 
southern Kwangtung. 

The sixteenth century therefore saw the Indian Ocean in different 
moods. The Turks established themselves at the western end. The 
Safavids in Iran were slow to make their presence felt but the 
Mughals in India were dominating all of northern India by the end 
of the century. This combination began to shape matters in the west- 
em and middle Indian Ocean, while in the east the Mings were 
already into their long decline. The Portuguese official trade was an 
insignificant part of this oceanic trading but the unofficial merchant 
built up the Portuguese presence. The Arab mariner was on the 
retreat and the Chinese was restricted, while the Gujarati merchant 
and the Javanese shipper continued to prosper. 

The major tendency in the seventeenth century was to consoli- 
date the deeper penetration of the continent by trade which had 
begun in the previous hundred years. The three great Islamic em- 
pires, the Ottoman, the Safavid and Mughal, continued to assure 
reasonable protection to the trader and built up the internal net- 
work of commerce. There was a more effective linking of the land 
routes with the sea-lanes in the western and the middle Indian 
Ocean. The decline of the famed spice trade did not represent as 
great a setback for Asian maritime commerce as had been supposed, 
and as Professor Arasaratnam? argues in his survey of the seven- 
teenth century, the marked expansion of Indian maritime commerce 
during the period summed up much of the developments in the In- 
dian Ocean. 

The Turkish factor which had surged into prominence in the 
western Indian Ocean during the sixteenth century, went into a per- 
manent eclipse. The only energetic Ottoman ruler during the 
seventeenth century, Murad IV (1623-40) saw to it that Baghdad 
was protected against the Safavid onslaught, while Basra defended 
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itself with the help of an improbable ally, the Portuguese. The 
Ottoman hold over the head of the Persian Gulf was thus not seri- 
ously disturbed. In Egypt, the autonomy of the Mamluks continued 
to increase and the Ottomans contented themselves with the annual 
tribute which waned as the century wore on. But the empire took 
whatever care it could of the great pilgrim routes and a reflection of 
that concern was seen in the fact that Ridwan Bey (d. 1656), the 
most powerful man in early seventeenth century Egypt, held the 
position of the amir-al-hajj. The same was true of Ottoman Syria, 
where the walis of Damascus in the later seventeenth century, were 
the amirs for the hajj and often took personal command of the cara- 
vans to protect the pilgrims from growing anarchy along the routes. 
Turkish merchants continued to take a prominent part in the trade 
of the western Indian Ocean, though the frequent appearances of 
the Turkish navy ceased altogether. But Indian states like Bijapur 
and Golconda habitually appealed to the Ottoman sultan for redress 
against European piracy. The Ottoman empire was however in its 
long decline and the occasional! attempts at consolidation, though 
apparent in Europe, produced no impact in the Indian Ocean. 
Yemen freed itself from Ottoman rule in the 1630s. The struggle 
for independence had, in fact, begun in the 1590s under the great 
Zaidi Imam Al Mansur but it was under his successor, Imam Al 
Muelyad, that the Turks realised the inevitable and withdrew from 
Yemen in 1635-6. The fanatic Shia sect of the Zaidis now ruled at 
Sana. They tended Mocha as the major port, which continued to be 
the most important port of call for Indian Ocean shipping. The 
trade in coffee continued to flourish in the face of prohibitions, in- 
cluding those imposed by Murad IV. Indian ships had already built 
up a major concentration at Mocha. In the early seventeenth century 
they were joined by the English and the Dutch. The trade in the 
upper reaches of the Red Sea, however, was denied to Europeans 
and Indians alike. The Hasanid family, sharifs of Mecca, had half of 
the customs at Jiddah given to them by the Turks and insisted, as 
before, upon a monopoly of the commerce to Suez which they 
would share only with Egyptian Mamluks. Hejaj was still part of 
the Ottoman empire though the Hasanids gave them little peace. 
The character of the Ottoman decline in the seventeenth century 
was such that the ports for shipping in the Indian Ocean continued 
to function and the land routes connecting these ports to distant 
markets continued to enjoy some protection. In the Persian Gulf, the 
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Safavids under Shah Abbas the Great (1588-1629), for the first time 
brought much of maritime Iran under their control. The defeat of 
the Portuguese by the Persians and the English, leading to the de- 
struction of Hormuz in 1622, has been much discussed. It is true 
that it did not immediately lead to the elimination of the Portuguese 
from the Gulf and they repaid the compliment by defending 
Ottoman Basra against Safavid attacks in the 1630s. But gradually 
Bandar Abbas, which replaced Hormuz, became the principal port 
of the Persian Gulf and the Safavids built splendid roads with cara- 
van-serais which integrated the Iranian homeland with its port on 
the Indian Ocean. 

Persian merchants, like Turkish merchants, are known to have 
taken an important part in the trade of the western Indian Ocean, 
although it is difficult.to say how much of the shipping and sailing 
fell to them. The Arabs who had been in relative decline throughout 
the sixteenth century, came back in the later seventeenth century as 
an important factor in the Indian Ocean, mainly through the rise of 
the Ibadite Imams, part of the Yarubi dynasty, of Oman. At the time 
when the Zaidi Imams of Yemen were freeing themselves from 
Ottoman control, the Ibadite Imam Nasir ibn Murshid of the Yarubi 
tribe challenged the Portuguese control of coastal Oman. But it was 
his successor, Sultan ibn Saif, who captured Muscat from the Portu- 
guese and began a hundred-year war between the Muscat Arabs and 
the Portuguese in the western Indian Ocean. The great difference be- 
tween the Arab revival in Yemen and that in Oman lay in the Omani 
navy which repeatedly challenged the Portuguese on the Indian 
coasts and attacked them with great success in eastern Africa. This 
navy was the only non-European force of its kind in the Arabian Sea 
after the disappearance of the Turkish fleet. It was built partly by 
capturing Portuguese and other ships but mainly by having ships 
built at Surat. Unfortunately for the Indian Ocean merchant, the 
Omani ships were definitely piratical towards the close of the reign 
of Sultan ibn Saif (d. 1679). M.D.D. Newitt! explains the decline of 
east African trade due to the impact of the Omani conquests, culmi- 
nating in the fall of Portuguese Mombasa in 1698. 

Such negative developments were uncharacteristic of the seven- 
teenth century in the Indian Ocean. During this time there was 
general prosperity in trade all around the ocean and it was this 
prosperity which showed itself at the principal Indian ports like 
Surat, Masulipatnam and Hooghly. Merchants of Surat, in particu- 
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lar, built their matchless commercial fleet, which in the later seven- 
teenth century comprised well over one hundred sea-going vessels. 
This ‘fleet of Hindustan’, as it was known at ports like Mocha, was 
deployed mainly in the western Indian Ocean but kept up contacts 
with south-east Asia as well. The emergence of the three Islamic em- 
pires in the middle and western ocean in the earlier period had seen 
the development of a strong trade to the Red Sea. This trade was 
maintained and further developed, while the control of coastal Iran 
by the Safavids and the destruction of Portuguese Hormuz appear 
to have liberated commerce in the Persian Gulf. 

The English and the Dutch, although at times a piratical force in 
these waters, were duly respectful of the land-power of the conti- 
nental monarchies because, unlike the Portuguese, they traded deep 
into the interior. In the eastern Indian Ocean, the merchants of 
Coromandel, especially those of Masulipanam, kept up a western 
connection, while strengthening their trade to the southeast. At that 
time Indian ships went to Acheh, Bantam, Macassar and the Thai 
ports of Mergui and Patani. The fact that the Dutch gradually estab- 
lished a monopoly in the spice trade, meant a rearrangement of the 
Indian networks in the Malay-Indonesian world and a concentra- 
tion on alternative commodities like pepper in Sumatra or tin in 
Malaya. The liberation of Bengali trade by the effective Mughal con- 
quest of riverine Bengal also helped strengthen this shipping to 
southeast Asia. 

The decline and fall of the maritime state of Arakan must have 
contributed powerfully to this liberation of Bengali commerce. Con- 
temporary Bengali literature is strewn with echoes of the dread 
produced in southern Bengal by the Maghs of Arakan and their 
allies, the Portuguese freebooters. This alliance, however, was far 
from being smooth. We have seen that the Portuguese captain 
Philip de Brito set himself up as an independent ruler at Syriam in 
1600. Min Razagri, king of Arakan, attempted unsuccessfully to dis- 
lodge him from that stronghold. Razagri feared, with reason, that 
De Brito would use Dianga, the Portuguese base off Chittagong, to 
overthrow the Arakan monarchy. He therefore attacked Diang and 
drove the Portuguese out of it in 1607. 

The Portuguese regrouped as an out and out pirate force in the 
island of Sandwip in the estuary of the Meghna under ‘king’ Sebas- 
tian Gonzales Tibao, an erstwhile salt trader. Mughal expansion into 
the eastern coastal tracts of Noakhali, which was perceived as a 
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great danger by both Tibao and Razagri, might have produced an 
alliance but Tibao preferred traitorously to capture the Arakan fleet 
rather than help Arakans in fighting the Mughals. The Sandwip 
Portuguese then raided the very walls of Mrohaung. King Mink- 
hamaung (1612-22), Razagri’s successor, withstood a joint attack 
from Tibao and an official Portuguese fleet from Goa in 1615 and 
two years later succeeded in wiping out the pirate base at Sandwip. 
The Portuguese freebooters could no longer act as an independent 
pirate force and made their peace with Arakan. Slave raiding in 
southeastern Bengal now became the favoured occupation of the 
Maghs and the Portuguese. The Mughal suspicion of an inter-dep- 
endence between Portuguese Hooghly and the pirate port of 
Chittagong led to the expulsion of the Portuguese from Hooghly in 
1632. Shaista Khan, the Mughal governor of Bengal, completed the 
process by capturing Chittagong in 1666. The Arakan fleet was des- 
troyed and the kingdom went into irreversible decline. 

Further down the Burmese coast, there was a promise of revival 
in the delta of the Irrawaddy in the early seventeenth century. It will 
be recalled that the wars at the end of the sixteenth century had de- 
stroyed Pegu and undermined the dynasty of Tabinshwehti and 
Nandabayin. Philip de Brito had captured Syriam and expelled its 
Arakani governor. An attempt by Arakan to retake Syriam had 
failed in the early 1600s. The Portuguese viceroy at Goa befriended 
De Brito, gave him a daughter in marriage and assisted him with 
warships. But De Brito failed to conciliate the sea-faring Mons of 
Pegu over whom he ruled. It was with Mon assistance that king An- 
aukpetlan (1605-29), of the restored Toungoo dynasty, overthrew De 
Brito in 1613 and had him executed. The Portuguese challenge in 
the eastern Indian Ocean, even in its semi-official form, was now 
finally over. 

Anaukpetlan, like his two illustrious predecessors, concentrated 
on Pegu and worked to revive the Mon-Burmese kingdom which 
had been their objective. This dream was given up by his successor 
king Thalun (1629-48), who abandoned Pegu and returned to 
inland Ava. Foreign trade was no longer encouraged and shipping 
at Syriam, the port which had succeeded Pegu, given up for silting, 
became wholly foreign and probably Indian for the most part. These 
Indian shippers were being benignly protected by Thalun in the 
1640s, as the Dutch learnt when they attempted to enforce a mono- 
poly. But the dynasty was not interested in the expansion of trade. 
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The Dutch discovered this fact also when they were not allowed to 
profit from an increasing Chinese trade via Bhamo and were 
obliged to withdraw altogether from Burma in 1679. 

The promise that was belied in Burma appears to have been ful- 
filled in Siam. We saw how the Thai king Naresuen took advantage 
of the failing Toungoo dynasty to take over the Indian Ocean ports 
along the isthmus. Thai policy continued to be much more favour- 
able to maritime commerce than its Burmese counterpart. King 
Songtham (1611-28), and King Prasart Thong (1630-55), elaborated 
a structure of royal trade which had begun as early as the late fift- 
eenth century. The kings of Siam were monopoly merchants in rice, 
sapan wood, tin, saltpetre and lead. They also took considerable 
interest in ship building and the freight trade. King Narai (1656-88) 
made skilful use of the Manchu permission for limited tribute trade 
to expand Siam’s trade with China. The Japanese had traded di- 
rectly with the Thai ports in the early seventeenth century, but with 
the closure of Japan in the 1640s, Siam entrusted her trade to the 
Chinese. This meant that merchants and mariners, mainly from 
Fukien, took over the management of Thai maritime trade in the 
east, while Indians came in sizeable numbers to Mergui, Tenasserim 
and Patani. Thailand therefore helped keep Chinese trade alive at a 
time of difficulty for maritime China and acted as a bridge between 
India and China throughout the seventeenth century. The story of 
European adventurers in Thailand has often been told, and the 
attempt by the French in the later seventeenth century -to take 
power in Siam is well known. But the significance of the Thai ports 
for the Indian Ocean lay in the connections they formed between 
the China Sea and the network to the west. 

This mingling of the Indian Ocean with the China Sea did not 
happen in the ports of Cambodia and Vietnam (Tonkin and 
Annam). Much of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw con- 
tinuous civil conflict in the area while the trading network, 
supplying, say, the much coveted raw silk from Tonkin, was domi- 
nated completely by the Chinese and the Japanese. The trade of 
Portuguese Macao and later the trade of the Dutch Company at 
these ports do not seem to have amounted to much. 

In Malaya and Indonesia, maritime trade in the seventeenth cen- 
tury brought a number of ports into prominence. Acheh and Bantam, 
Macassar and Jambi took over much of the trade which previously 
had been concentrated at Malacca. The Dutch capture of that Portu- 
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guese stronghold and the gradual control they established over the 
trade in spices re-arranged the trading network in the archipelago. 
The establishment of Batavia in 1619, was an event of great import- 
ance and that city drew to itself a considerable amount of Chinese 
trade. The Chinese and the Indians continued to mingle in the trade 
of the archipelago at ports like Bantam and Jambi, but Javanese trade 
declined and Java’s shipping was destroyed with the destruction of 
the pasisir ports in the early seventeenth century by Mataram. The 
disappearance of the Javanese from the trade of the archipelago in 
the face of growing Dutch intervention coupled with attacks from 
their own interior forms the single most important negative factor in 
the history of the period which is otherwise one of general prosperity 
and growth. The Dutch control of eastern Indonesia can be seen as a 
corollary to this, though they were unable to assert effective control 
till they had eliminated Macassar in the 1660s and Bantam twenty 
years later. The decline of Acheh in the later seventeenth century 
freed them from any challenges from that quarter. Indian trade in the 
eastern waters during the later years of the century tended to concen- 
trate more and more on Malayan ports like Johor, Kedah and Perak. 

Beyond this zone of intermingling, China was progressing from 
the decline of the Ming dynasty to the establishment of their succes- 
sors; the Chings or the Manchus. Maritime China offered a difficult 
challenge for the Chings because important support for the fallen 
dynasty came from Fukien and its neighbouring areas. Between the 
1620s and the 1680s, the well-known Cheng family upheld the Ming 
cause. Cheng Chi-lung (Iquan) and his son Cheng Cheng-kung 
(Coxinga) controlled much of the shipping in the China Sea in the 
middle seventeenth century. The mightiest gesture of Cheng Cheng- 
kung against the Chings was the burning of Nanking in 1659. 
Driven back upon Taiwan shortly afterwards, the Cheng family 
ousted the Dutch and confronted the Manchus who prohibited all 
maritime trade. Admiral Shih Lang eventually conquered Taiwan 
for the Ching dynasty and the prohibitions were lifted. In the mean- 
time the encouragement given to Fukinese junks by Batavia, the 
aggressive commercial policy of the Thai monarchy and the undy- 
ing spirit of the Chinese mariner and merchant kept the maritime 
network of China intact in southeast Asia. The junk trade improved 
considerably in the later seventeenth century when China was ruled 
by Kang Hai, the greatest of the Ching emperors. 

The disruptions caused by the collapse of the Ming dynasty had 
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also meant an eclipse of the trade’of Manila. This was further rein- 
forced by the Dutch effort to divert all Chinese junk trade to Dutch 
ports and the closing of Japan. But in the later seventeenth century 
with the return of peace to maritime China, the picture changed. 
There was, however, the difference that English private trade and 
Indian merchants, now trading to Manila from as far off as Madras 
and Surat, pushed the sale of textiles which became second only to 
Chinese silk and porcelain at Manila for the galleons setting out for 
Mexico. 

The English and Dutch contribution to the generally prosperous 
trade of the Indian Ocean in the seventeenth century was to rein- 
force this expanding commerce. It is true that at times and in certain 
areas they were no more than pirate forces, as for example off the 
Red Sea and in the Chinese waters during the early years. It is also 
true that the draconic policy followed by Jan Peitersz Coen in the 
conquest of Banda and Amboina was anything but mercantile. But 
the overall effect of the arrival of the north Europeans in the Indian 
Ocean was to bolster the oceanic networks, strenghen its carrying 
capacity and add sharp competition. They were however working 
within the indigenous structure and except the few pockets in 
Indonesia claimed by the Dutch, everywhere they were akin to one 
more strand in the weave of the ocean’s trade. 

The most important change during the eighteenth century was - 
the growing importance of the European factor in the Indian Ocean 
and the eventual sundering of the organic unity of trade and ship- 
ping towards the close of the period. It was not merely the esta- 
blishment of European empires in India and Indonesia, but a gen- 
eral drifting apart of the Asian and European which characterized 
the eighteenth century. The controversy over whether there was a 
decline of the trade of the ocean may indeed be unsettled at present, 
but the division of the ocean between European and native at the 
end of our period can hardly be doubted. It also seems possible to 
suggest that the ties of dependence which grew in the Indian hin- 
terland contributed powerfully to this dissolution of the fellowship. 

At the same time the deeper penetration of the continent by mari- 
time trade which had characterized the sixteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries tended to disappear, leaving oceanic networks 
served by narrower hinterlands reminiscent of earlier times. This 
transformation was mainly brought about by the simultaneous 
downfall of the Safavid empire in Iran and the Mughal empire in 
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India, while the Ottomans lost control over much of their outlying 
provinces. The trading networks were re-arranged as a result and on 
the whole maritime commerce turned more and more towards the 
east of the Indian Ocean. 

The decline of the Ottoman empire is best known in its European 
context from the bitter peace of Karlowitz against Austria in 1699 to 
the disaster enshrined as the treaty of Kutchuk Kainardzi with Rus- 
sia in 1774. The pressure upon the empire in Europe prevented it 
from taking any advantage of the downfall of Iran and saw it lose 
whatever control it had in Egypt. Mamluk misrule in Egypt brought 
about a considerable economic decline in the area, while Syria fared 
little better. The picture was only a little less grim in Iraq, where 
Basra enjoyed spells of relative prosperity while merchants looked 
for a safe haven as the Safavid dispensation collapsed. But the Turk- 
ish factor had definitely lost all its importance in the Indian Ocean. 

The civil war in Yemen, which erupted seriously in 1714, was an 
important factor in disrupting the trade of the Red Sea, specially for 
the Indian merchant. The Gujaratis were already under considerable 
pressure at home and the Yemeni civil war produced demands for 
high and unjust taxes upon them at a time when the trade could 
hardly support such exactions. Indian trade and shipping to the Red 
Sea which had been so prominent at the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, dwindled to insignificance by the middle of the century. 
English private trade was relatively less affected because it was 
more capable of dealing with political pressure but that commerce 
also turned away from the area in the 1760s. The Dutch had success- 
fully introduced the cultivation of coffee in Java which became its 
main source of supply for the commodity in the 1730s. As the Dutch 
Company de-emphasized its trade in the western Indian Ocean, and 
Surat went into eclipse, the strong presence of the Netherlands in 
these waters also disappeared in the later eighteenth century. 

In the Persian Gulf, of course, the collapse of the Safavid dynasty 
in the early eighteenth century undermined the consolidation of the 
trading network achieved earlier. From the later seventeenth cen- 
tury the dynasty was in a state of creeping paralysis which showed 
itself in the disruption of land communication. The Gulf itself was 
in a turmoil caused mainly by the attacks of the Omani Arabs in the 
first two decades of the eighteenth century. The Afghan victory at 
the Battle of Gulnabad (1722), which overthrew the dynasty only 
confirmed trends apparent for decades earlier. It meant the decline 
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of Bandar Abbas, which had been the centre of seventeenth century 
prosperity. Trade in the Gulf now sought shelter further up the Gulf 
at Bushire and Basra, but, as in the Red Sea, commerce in these wa- 
ters was insignificant compared to what it had been in the later 
years of the seventeenth century. 

To some extent this debacle in the northwest of the Indian Ocean 
was retrieved by the return of the Arabs to prominence. We have 
noted how the Yarubi dynasty of Oman challenged the Portuguese 
in the western Indian Ocean in the early seventeenth century and 
how by the later years of the century the Yarubi navy had degener- 
ated into something of a pirate force. It was this naval force which 
was creating havoc in the Persian Gulf in the early years of the eigh- 
teenth century. The Yarubi dynasty declined because of the civil war 
which began in 1719; they were succeeded by the Al Bu Saids in the 
1740s. The Al Bu Said rulers restored the commercial role of the 
Omanis and Oman’s authority in eastern Africa with Zanzibar as 
their African capital. At the end of the century they were in control 
of Bandar Abbas and a considerable amount of the trade of the 
western Indian Ocean. The ships of Muscat were making voyages 
to the southeast as well. 

A similar resurgence of the Arab factor can be traced within the 
Gulf to the rise of the Utubs of Kuwait and Bahrain. This maritime 
Arab tribe consolidated the trade of the upper Gulf from around 1716 
based at Kuwait, and in the 1780s at Bahrain. Persian attempts under 
Nadir Shah (d. 1747) and Karim Khan Zand (d. 1779) to challenge 
this Arab dominance were unsuccessful. Ports of Hadramaut also 
contributed to this picture of Arab strength in the Indian Ocean. At 
the close of the eighteenth century ships of the Hadrami coast were 
voyaging regularly to Indian and Indonesian ports. 

The vacuum which the Arabs were in part filling had been created 
by the decline of the matchless Gujarati fleet based at Surat. Condi- 
tions for this decline were created by the undermining of the Mughal 
empire, and compounded by the simultaneous breakdown of the 
Safavids and the weakening of the Ottomans. The civil wars in 
Yemen and the growing piracy in the Persian Gulf were deterrents 
against which the Gujaratis could not put up an effective resistance . 
when their home base was being eroded. The decline of Indian ship- 
ping had-already occurred in the eastern Indian Ocean as the fleet 
based at Hooghly owned mainly by Mughal officials was withdrawn 
in the later seventeenth century, and the ships of Masulipatnam dis- 
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appeared after the Mughal conquest of Golconda in the 1680s. The 
fact that Indian ships were very much less in evidence in the eigh- 
teenth century changed the character of the Indian Ocean. 

The character of the ocean was further changed by the growth of 
English private commerce. As PJ. Marshall"! explains, this growth 
had really begun in the later seventeenth century, but in that phase 
it had been very much a part of the Asian trading complex, sup- 
ported by Asian money, carrying Asian freight and catering to Asian - 
markets. English shipping based at Madras was at its peak in the 
years 1660 to 1730. The Calcutta fleet made rapid strides between 
1715 and 1740. Indian shipping, gravely weakened at the time from 
other causes, could not measure up to this new challenge. Calcutta- 
based shipping in particular did much better in the western Indian 
Ocean during these years than did the Gujaratis. The Gujaratis were 
unable to penetrate the market in Bengal. Then in the mid-eigh- 
teenth century there was a hiatus, and English private trade picked 
up once more only in the 1760s. By that time the Calcutta fleet was 
abandoning the western markets more and more to Arabs and Indi- 
ans, and turning their own trade towards the east, mainly to China. 
Madras, after the hiatus, joined the quest for tea, as did Bombay, in 
the later years of the eighteenth century. The volume of this ship- 
ping, now directed towards the southeast and east of the ocean was 
larger than anything previously seen in these sea-lanes, but it car- 
ried a trade which was restricted far more among the Europeans 
than ever before, and it was nursed by a hinterland which had been 
re-arranged. Collaboration between Asians and Europeans of course 
remained a fact of life and the arrangements described by Bruce 
Watson!” did not disappear all of a sudden but the earlier unity 
within the structure was broken. 

In the Malay-Indonesian world, this change was seen as some- 
thing of a division between Java, Sumatra and the eastern islands 
which under the tightening political control of the Dutch grew im- 
poverished, while the areas now known mainly as Malaysia, though 
politically fragmented, saw a considerable quest for profit by virtue 
of the new trade sweeping its shores as it went towards China. The 
most important indigenous development of the times was the dis- 
persal of the Bugis from southern Celebes in the later seventeenth 
century. All over the area but specially in Riau-Johor which replaced 
Malacca, the Bugis demonstrated their skill in trade and war. Partly 
due to impoverishment and partly due to the impact of the new 
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trade and the dispersal of the Bugis, piracy spread rapidly in the 
Malay world and an impression of a breakdown grew, which recent 
historians have questioned. 

The decline, however, was an undoubted fact for the Dutch East 
India Company which, as Om Prakash” explains, had been one of 
the important forces in the seventeenth century expansion of trade 
in the Indian Ocean. The private trade of the English proved a vital 
support for the English Company as it expanded its activities in the 
eastern waters while the Dutch, who had never allowed this liberty 
to the servants of the Company, only knew them as corrupt men, 
damaging the Company’s concerns as they built their own fortunes. 
The earlier conceptions of ruling the trade of the ocean by holding 
its sea-lanes were abandoned as the Dutch concentrated on the terri- 
torial control of Java during the eighteenth century. Their Company 
withdrew from the western ocean and lost control of the arteries 
which were now pumping trade to China from India via the Java 
Sea. Dutch shipping and navigation fell behind the improvements 
so steadily introduced by Englishmen. The Dutch were obliged to 
discontinue their trade to Japan and they failed to see the signifi- 
cance of tea. 

The altered character of the Indian Ocean was seen, albeit without 
any conscious recognition, by the American shipping which began to 
arrive in these waters from the 1780s onwards. They never knew the 
importance of the Indian ship-owner in the trade of the Indian 
Ocean. By the time they arrived, the day of the great Chinese junks 
was over. The Chine dynasty allowed free play to Chinese navigation 
from 1727 for about forty years and then went back to earlier prohi- 
bitions. Canton grew as the only legitimate centre of foreign trade, 
the home of the comprador. The Chinese migrating to Thai cities and 
Malay plantations still met and mingled with resident Indians, now 
mainly from the Coromandel coast. But the twin trading streams 
from India and China no longer converged along the Java Sea or the 
Straits of Malacca. Ships of the Indian Ocean were now ‘European’ 
and the rest were ‘native craft’. They looked different from each other 
and soon European scholars were writing about the curiosities 
enshrined in native boat building, explaining the survival of the 
primitive. No one remembered that not many decades ago it was 
difficult to say on sight whether a ship on the Indian Ocean was 
European or Asian. This did not mean that some Arabs, mainly from 
Muscat and the Hadramaut coast, did not invest in European type 
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ships nor that Indians settled in Calcutta or Bombay would not 
occasionally own a few of such vessels. But the native craft, smaller 
and suppler, went now into roadsteads which the European ship 
could not enter and the high roads of the Indian Ocean were left 
more and more to owners who came from other seas. 
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3 


Indian Merchants and 
Trade in the Indian 
Ocean, c. 1500-1750* 


omy has learned to live is the absence of statistics. The 

history of foreign trade therefore becomes a discussion of 
the structure of commerce and the role of the merchant in it. And 
from what we gather by way of qualitative statements, it would 
seem beyond doubt tHat the Indian merchant investing in the trade 
of the Indian Ocean was the most important figure in the country’s 
overseas trade during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
was in the eighteenth century that Indian shipping and the Indian 
Ocean trade declined in importance to make way for European 
carriers and trade with Europe. 

At the turn of the fifteenth century, India’s mercantile marine, 
largely in the hands of Gujarati Muslim merchants, appears to have 
been deployed principally in the middle Indian Ocean, dominating 
the sea-lanes between Cambay and Malacca. To the west, Indian 
ships called regularly at the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, but the carrying trade in the Arabian Sea was largely in the 
hands of Arab ship-owners. In the east, Chinese vessels excluded all 


A fact of life with which the student of India’s medieval econ- 


*First published in The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. I, c. 1200- 
c. 1750, eds. T. Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib, Cambridge University Press, 
1982. 
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others between southern China and Malaya, while Malay and Java- 
nese craft were prominent in Indonesian waters. The loosely-jointed 
structure which supported India’s overseas trade would already 
seem to have assumed the form it was to retain for the ensuing 300 
years. Moreover, the important distinction between coastal India’s 
shipping interests, which were by and large Muslim, and the shore- 
based merchants feeding the shipping lines, among whom Hindus 
predominated, endured throughout the period. But partly through 
large-scale political changes within Asia and partly as a result of 
European intervention in the Indian Ocean area, the deployment of 
Indian shipping changed from time to time, the fortunes of particu- 
lar ports and their immediate hinterland fluctuated sharply, and 
Indian maritime trade waxed and waned within the structure which 
had evolved and been sanctified by tradition. European trade in the 
Indian Ocean remained part of the traditional structure, which was 
- enriched and strengthened through European skill and enterprise. 
Major alterations would only come with the establishment of an 
empire. 

The Portuguese and their north European successors to the su- 
premacy of the Indian Ocean trade have left enough documentation 
for the historian of India’s maritime trade to re-assemble the out- 
lines of the Indian commercial structure and to indicate the broad 
alterations in the course of Indian commerce over time, but the task 
can only be approached with the depressing awarencess that the 
documents are primarily concerned with the operations of official 
agencies, like the Estado da India of the Portuguese or ‘the Compa- 
nies’ of the other Europeans. Being inestimable worth to historians 
of India’s trade with Europe, such materials offer little to the stu- 
dent of the Indian Ocean. European private trade, a vital factor in 
the situation, is not caught in such officialese. The trade of the 
Indian merchant in the Indian Ocean is, of course, much beyond the 
pale. The totality of Indian maritime trade would, however, com- 
prise an understanding of all the three levels. Such total vision may 
not be for mortals, and in any event the reconstruction of the story 
of the Indian Ocean would appear to be a most unpromising effort, 
given the outlandish slant of the available documentation. The 
gloom deepens when we remember that whatever documentation 
there may be is untrustworthy, its narratives warped by personal 
considerations and its figures swelled by individual greed. 

Nonetheless, the detailed Portuguese chronicles of the early years 
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of the sixteenth century are still the best introduction we have to 
the previous hundred years. It is indeed wise to remember, as I.A. 
Macgregor wished us to do,! that in his Suma Oriental (c. 1515), 
Tome Pires was pleading a case and was building up the import- 
ance of Malacca and the Indonesian archipelago at the expense of 
China for the edification of King Manuel of Portugal. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the emergence of Malacca as an entrepot 
where the Indian, Chinese and Javanese met to exchange their 
wares, was the most important development in the history of the 
Indian Ocean during the fifteenth century. Among Indians, the ship- 
ping was, of course, dominated by Gujarati Muslim merchants but 
a large number of Hindu merchants visited the port from the 
Coromandel Coast, while other Indians came from Bengal. Arab 
and Persian merchants usually journeyed to Cambay to take ships 
to Malacca but direct sailings between Malacca and the Red Sea 
were known. In fact, Albuquerque claimed in 1512 that as many as 
fifty ships sailed every year from Malacca for Mecca at the turn of 
the century, which was certainly a substantial exaggeration.” The 
main aim of both the Indians and the Chinese was to buy spices 
from the Indonesians, but some trade took place between them as 
well. Besides buying cloves, nutmeg and mace, Indian merchants 
took home Chinese porcelain and silks. Indian textiles, the principal 
commodity in demand in the Indonesian islands, probably did not 
sell in China, and ‘the Gores’ of Tome Pires, who bought Bengali 
fabrics at Malacca, were either Japanese or from islands near Japan. 
Chinese demand for pepper was, however, considerable, and of the 
large amount they bought at Malacca some may have come from 
Malabar. It is possible that the Chinese merchants were interested in 
Indian opium. Sandalwood sold well to the Chinese, as did various 
types of incense, besides rarities like cornelian from Cambay. 

It does not, therefore, seem that trade between India and China 
at Malacca was considerable, though there is a possibility that Chin- 
ese merchants bought Indian textiles to barter for Indonesian spices. 
Indian shipping did not penetrate the China Seas at the time, and 
the Chinese overseas traders were themselves struggling against the 
efforts of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) to restrain all foreign trade. 
Early in the fifteenth century the Chinese imperial attitude to mari- 
time trade had been quite different. The energetic emperor Yung-lo 
(1402-24), had taken a keen and personal interest in asserting the 
Chinese presence in the Indian Ocean as part of his overall strategy. 
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Between 1405 and 1433 the able Muslim eunuch, Cheng-ho, scoured 
the Indian Ocean as many as seven times at the head of powerful 
Chinese armadas, often comprising sixty sails and over 20,000 men. 
Besides calling at various south-east Asian and Indian ports, the 
Chinese fleets reached Hormuz, Aden and the east coast of Africa. 
Among other things, these missions were intended to encourage the 
Indian Ocean states to come to trade in China and at the same time 
to discipline private Chinese merchants who belonged to a pirate 
fringe. This energetic maritime policy was, however, gradually 
given up during the 1420s, when the Ming capital was moved back 
from Nanking to Peking and the Mongol menace in the north 
claimed the attention of the Chinese emperors. Piracy in the China 
Seas, which had been one reason behind the Ming demarche in the 
Indian Ocean, intensified with the virtual withdrawal of the imper- 
ial navy. The so-called Wako pirates, based in Japan, operated freely 
all along China’s southern and eastern coastline. It was to counter 
these pirate attacks that first the Mings and then the Manchus 
(1644-1911) tried to insulate China from the sea. Private Chinese 
merchants, however, persisted in the face of imperial edicts forbid- 
ding maritime trade but the Chinese junk traffic was confined to the 
sea-lanes to the east of Malacca. 

The Indian ships were neither sturdy enough to withstand the ty- 
phoons of the China Sea, nor adequately armed to deal with the 
Wako marauders. Besides, the limited Chinese demand for Indian 
goods was adequately conveyed by the Chinese junks which visited 
Malacca. Indian textiles, however, clothed both the rich and the 
poor in south-east Asia, and Indian vessels called regularly at Pidie 
in north Sumefra and almost certainly at the neighbouring port of 
Pase. In western Sumatra, ships of Gujarat visited the four small 
seaport principalities of Priaman, Tiku, Baros and Singkel, as Tamil 
shipping had done centuries earlier. As for the Spice Islands them- 
selves—the Banda islands producing nutmeg and mace, and 
Amboina,? Ceram and the Moluccas growing cloves—there was no 
direct Indian shipping in the area. But by the end of the fifteenth 
century, these islanders had specialized almost exclusively in the 
production of spicery and depended on the regular supply of 
Indian textiles and Javanese grain for their daily living. In the main, 
it was Javanese shipping which conveyed Indian cloths and local 
foodstuffs to the Spice Islands to barter for spices. The southern 
Javanese port of Grise, conveniently commanding the channel bet- 
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ween Java and Madura, established a monopoly in the spice trade 
to Malacca. Indian vessels had called at Grise earlier, but as with 
many other ports in Indonesia, they had withdrawn from the 
navigation with the rise of Malacca, preferring to obtain their req- 
uirements at the Malay entrepot. Indian merchants who had settled 
at Grise, however, were involved with the Javanese in managing the 
spice monopoly. Thus at the close of the fifteenth century, Indians 
with their large concentration in Malacca, their regular voyages to 
Sumatra and the strong connection they had with the Javanese port 
of Grise, maintained a strong presence in south-east Asia. 

In the west, Indian trade flowed along the two established mari- 
time channels, one through the Red Sea, Cairo and Alexandria, and 
the other through the Persian Gulf and up through Basra and 
Baghdad. The north of the Red Sea littoral was controlled by the 
Mamluk sultans of Egypt and Syria (1260-1517), while in Yemen, in 
the south, the Banu Tahir dynasty supplanted the Rasulids in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. In between, the Sharif of Mecca and 
the sharifian family ruled in Hijaz, enjoyed bouts of family feuds and 
usually conceded suzerainty to the strongest available Muslim 
power, in this case the Mamluks. At this time and afterwards, 
Indian merchants brought their wares to two rather different mar- 
kets in the Red Sea. For one, there was the market of the hajj to 
which long-distance caravans converged from the entire area now 
known as the Middle East, and Muslim pilgrims arrived from the 
Indian Ocean littoral as well. It was through this conveyor belt that 
Indian produce and goods transhipped in India found their way to 
the European market. Besides this long-range network, Indian com- 
modities were sold in a regional market which included the towns 
of Hijaz and Yemen, ports like Suakin, Massowa and Zeila on the 
African coast of the Red Sea, and the towns of the Hadramaut coast 
like Shihr, Qishn and Zofar. 

The carrying trade between the Red Sea and the west coast of 
India was dominated by a Cairo-based mercantile organization 
called the Karim, but they had no monopoly in the traffic. In fact 
R.B. Serjeant has shown from the evidence of contemporary Arabic 
chronicles written in Hadramaut, that Indian vessels called regu- 
larly at south Arabian ports and Gujarati banias had already settled 
in the area by the fifteenth century.4 The shipping of the Karim 
would seem to have been very largely in Arab hands, though S.D. 
Goitein has amassed enough data from the document of the Cairo 
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geniza to demonstrate that the trade to India itself was extraordinar- 
ily cosmopolitan in character in which even minority groups like 
Jewish merchants working with their ‘Hindu brothers’ and ‘Muslim 
friends’ could achieve an important position.> It seems possible that 
the Karim which had come into existence late in the twelfth century, 
was already under serious pressure towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, before the Portuguese appeared in the Indian Ocean. 
There is some evidence to show that in the later fifteenth century 
the Mamluk sultans attempted to obtain more money from the mer- 
cantile communities under their administration than the trade itself 
could support. It has, in fact, been suggested that the Karim ceased 
to exist as early as the 1470s.° 

No such dramatic changes were presumably occurring along the 
Persian Gulf route where the island emporium of Hormuz had 
become the centre of a miniature maritime empire, commanding the 
allegiance of the important entrepot of Muscat on the other side of 
the Gulf and stretching nearly as far as Basra at the head of it. 
Indian vessels called at Hormuz and Muscat, and Gujaratis settled 
in Persian towns, much as they did in the Red Sea. Persia itself was, 
however, in a state of considerable political confusion which put the 
interior of that country more or less beyond the reach of the Indian 
merchants. The trade of the Gulf was thus much more of a transit 
trade, aimed at the towns of Mesopotamia and beyond, than was 
the case with the Red Sea commerce. From whatever descriptions 
we have of the Persian Gulf trade of the period, however, it would 
certainly seem that Hormuz was nearly as important an entrepot as 
“Malacca in the eastern Indian Ocean, while Aden was already in its 
lean years. For Indian shipping, of course, the western orientation 
had not yet come, and compared to the concentration upon south- 
east Asia, the presence maintained in the west was not impressive. 

Before we turn to consider the Indian ports themselves and the 
structure within India which supported the trade overseas, it is 
important to take note of the small enclave of Indian trade which 
had already formed on the east coast of Africa. Gujarati shipping 
called of Kilwa, Mombasa, Malindi and Pate, probably as part of 
their round voyage to the Red Sea, and obtained gold and ivory in 
exchange for textiles. These Swahili city-states were largely Arab 
and were the creations of men from Hadramaut although some 
claimed, and still claim, Persian origins. This east African trade as it 
was carried on immediately before the Portuguese came upon the 
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scene, only emphasized the co-operation between Indians and Arabs 
in the western Indian Ocean, a peaceful sharing of profit which was 
soon to be overshadowed by other means of doing business. 

Just as Indian merchants traded and settled more or less freely in 
Arab terrilories, Arab merchants were welcomed all along the west 
coast of India. Cambay, which was by far the most important Indian 
port of the period, had large colonies of Arab and Persian merchants 
dating back to the tenth century. The prosperity of Cambay had 
been legendary for centuries before it became the principal outlet to 
the sea for the sultanate of Gujarat (c. 1403-1573), but by the close 
of the fifteenth century the port was already moribund due to silt- 
ing, and ocean-going ships were using the roadstead of Gogha 
facing the Cambay harbour for anchorage. Something of a race 

-appears to have started between the twin cities of Surat and Rander 
on the one hand, and Diu on the other, to see which of them would 
replace Cambay. Diu, under the able administration of the Georgian 
convert Malik Ayaz, had built itself up as an important centre for 
the Red Sea trade, while Surat, under the astute Brahman Malik 
Gopi, hoped for the destruction of Diu in order to safeguard its 
growing prosperity, based on the same commerce. Farther down the 
coast in Konkan and north Kanara the four roadsteads of Chaul, 
Dabhol, Goa and Bhatkal served the needs of the two sultanates of 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, besides the empire of Vijayanagar. In 
Malabar, the dominating presence belonged to Calicut which would 
seem to have been the principal rendezvous for the Karimi mer- 
chants in India. It is possible that Arab ships enjoyed a monopoly 
of the Malabar—Aden run, starting from Calicut, while they shared 
the routes emanating from Konkan and Gujarat. 

On the eastern side, Pulicat and Negapatam were the principal 
ports of southern Coromandel. Pulicat and Bhatkal had the distinc- 
tion of being the eastern and western outlets for Vijayanagar and 
enjoyed the prosperity that went with it. It is possible, but by no 
means certain, that Masulipatam in north Coromandel had already 
established itself; at any rate it was to do so soon enough. There is 
also some obscurity about the exact position of the Bengali ports of 
which Satgaon and Chittagong were certainly the principal ones, 
but probably Sripur, which served Sonargaon, the eastern capital of 
Bengal, was already functioning at the close of the fifteenth century. 
As with Cambay in Gujarat, the port of Satgaon which controlled 
the outlet of the Ganges was already dying a natural death and mer- 
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chants were looking for a more convenient anchorage farther down- 
stream. Besides these major centres of oceanic commerce, there was 
the Lahri Bandar complex in Sind, which had lost its former splend- 
our,” while it is pertinent to remember that each important Indian 
Ocean port was supported by a string of subsidiary roadsteads, 
which had the function of assembling and distributing the exports 
and imports of India’s maritime trade. 

Of India’s exports to the markets of the Indian Ocean, three 
points are worth noting. First, as for India’s major export, which 
was textiles throughout our period, the mass of it was of the coarser 
kind. In Indonesia as well as in the Red Sea, it was the commoner 
people who were the overwhelming majority of India’s customers 
and the more expensive varieties did not sell well. For instance, the 
Dutch Company relying on the costlier cloths of Coromandel could 
never compete with the Gujaratis at Mocha because Gujarat special- 
ized in the production and export of the cheaper varieties. The 
evidence from the Red Sea during the seventeenth and eighteenth. 
centuries, in fact, indicates that the preference for cheaper goods 
was not confined to textiles but extended to the entire range of com- 
modities. This does not mean that the more expensive goods, for 
instance the fine cloths in which Bengal and Coromandel excelled, 
were not in demand among the Asian aristocracy. Travellers who 
wrote enthusiastically of the trade in such luxuries were by no 
means fanciful; but the fact is that the mass of the trade was in cloth, 
which no one would write home about. 

Secondly, India exported common foods like rice and pulses, 
wheat and oil, for which there was considerable demand. Bengal, 
Orissa and the Kanara coast to the north of Malabar, were the major 
grain-surplus areas, and besides supplying deficit pockets along the 
Indian coasts, like Malabar or on occasions, Surat, such exports 
helped feed cities like Malacca, Hormuz and Aden. It was acknowl- 
edged that the trade in foods fetched very little profit, even keeping 
in mind that profits in the Indian Ocean trade tended to be low in 
any case, but in years of scarcity it was as advantageous as any 
other. To this we may well add the trade in coconut products and 
the lesser spices like ginger and turmeric. The picture that emerges 
from these considerations is one which emphasizes bulk trading in 
goods of the cheaper kind, and also one which underlines necessi- 
ties rather than luxuries. 

Thirdly, the pattern of Indian exports like most other things with 
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which we are concerned, appears to have remained stable through- 
out the period. Besides the items we have already considered, 
Bengal exported sugar and raw silk, Gujarat exported raw cotton, 
while Malabar sent out its pepper to the markets in the Indian 
Ocean. It is possible, however, that as far as cotton and silk were 
concerned, Gujarat and Bengal mutually exchanged their produce 
without much of either going out of the country. Indigo was ex- 
ported from Bengal and Coromandel as well as from Gujarat. Each 
major port had its list of minor exports of which one could mention 
wax and lac from Bengal and skins from Coromandel, but these 
were of no overall significance. An important development during 
our period, of which we shall speak again later, was that of Indian 
merchants losing the carrying trade in the major spices in the Indian 
Ocean. The importance of textiles thus came to be heavily under- 
lined in the seventeenth century. Besides, Indian carriers lost the 
trade in pepper to a substantial extent and, to a lesser degree, the 
carriage of indigo, as European ships diverted the trade to Europe. 
Indian imports were limited to bullion, spices and horses, besides 
minor items like tin from Malaya, ivory from eastern Africa and 
dyewoods, in the main, from the Persian Gulf. As with exports, a 
close look at the lists of imports of particular Indian ports would, of 
course, reveal many more commodities, but it is reasonable to hold 
that wines, rosewater, fruits or medicines did not do much apart 
from making the lists impressive. What is important for us is to 
grasp the crucial significance of the west Asian market for the 
Indian import of bullion. It was indeed with much justice that 
Mocha was called ‘the treasure chest of the Mughal’. The Persian 
Gulf also yielded a rich bounty of precious metals, and it was on 
these markets that India depended for the inflow of the much- 
needed currency. The trade with eastern and south-eastern Asia 
showed no overwhelmingly favourable balance and there is some 
reason to believe that, at times, India had to pay for her import of 
spicery with money, especially when the Dutch were in control of 
the trade. European import of bullion was not substantial enough 
to make a difference in the overall picture, and the development of 
new Indian Ocean routes by the Europeans only appears to have 
added a small amount of Japanese copper to the Indian imports. 
On the whole, the trade in the Indian Ocean remained firmly in 
the hands of Indian ship-owning merchants with only an occasional 
flutter, especially in the early part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, when the Europeans threatened to cut in. Several factors 
seem to have worked to ensure the vitality of Indian shipping, not 
the least of which was the higher freight rates charged by the Euro- 
peans. Evidence from the turn of the eighteenth century indicates 
that European rates could have been double the rates charged by In- 
dian owners. Besides, Indian merchants preferred to stick to the 
ships owned by men of their own communties because a sharp dif- 
ference in the customs known to the freighter and the owner, not to 
speak of differences in language, could cause grave complications. 
Further, it was the practice of Indian freighters to split their risks, 
even by distributing their freight among the available shipping. 
And it is always useful to remember that the orderly world of the 
official European documentation concealed a very different reality, 
and Indian merchants were occasionally embarrassed by private de- 
mands made by European naval officers of which the Companies 
knew nothing. It is, of course, true that European ships were better 
sailed and better defended, and on occasions such qualities earned 
them considerable custom, but over the entire period these made no 
significant difference. 

The vitality of Indian shipping notwithstanding, investment in 
shipping was not popular among Indian merchants. The main han- 
dicap was in the fact that ownership was almost invariably indi- 
vidual. Shared proprietorship was known but was, on the whole, a 
rare phenomenon in our period. Data on prices of ships, as: with 
everything else of this nature, are scarce and unreliable, but it seems 
safe to assume that owning a ship locked up a substantial part of a 
merchant's trading capital. The returns on the investment were rela- 
tively poor, perhaps never more than 30 per cent in a good season, 
while the corresponding profits in the trade of the western Indian 
Ocean would be at least 20 per cent more. Ship-owning was not yet 
a distinct form of investment, and probably because the insurers 
were small people working individually, there does not seem to 
have been any insurance of ships as distinct from that of cargo. It is 
thus easy to see why there was real reluctance to invest in shipping 
and with the solitary exception of the Mulla family of Surat, Indian 
merchants did not own more than one of two ships, however afflu- 
ent they might have been. 

If we turn now to the ports which carried India’s maritime trade 
during the fifteenth century, it is interesting to note that they served 
hinterlands which were sometimes substantial but always frag- 
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mented. In the west, the Sultanate of Gujarat and in the east, the in- 
dependent Kingdom of Bengal (1368-1576), were good illustrations 
of it, as were, of course, the Empire of Vijayanagara and its enemies, 
the successor states of the Bahmani kingdom in the Deccan. Besides, 
a social fragmentation had developed in maritime India during the 
500 years prior to the arrival of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean, 
which was to have important consequences in the period we have 
under review. Islam had come to the Indian coastal society through 
peaceful, commercial means and had converted more or less the en- 
tire seafaring population by leap-frogging along the trade routes 
from Gujarat to Bengal. Indian shipping was now overwhelmingly 
Muslim and this included most ship-owners as well as the seamen. 
Shore-based Hindu merchants were not necessarily men who never 
went abroad, but they followed general lines of trade which fed the 
shipping in the Indian Ocean and did not, except in a small way or 
in a particular area like southern Coromandel, themselves operate 
ships. 

Indian merchants who travelled across the seas fell into three 
different economic categories. Firstly, there were “the substantial 
merchants’, who travelled in style with their valuable cargoes and 
establishment of domestics, claiming and often obtaining special 
treatment on board as well as at the Indian Ocean ports. Secondly, 
there were the merchants who travelled as agents of their principals, 
who were not on board, either because they were managing their 
businesses at home or because they were travelling elsewhere. 
There was naturally some overlap between these two kinds of men. 
The nakhuda on board an Indian vessel combined the features of 
both the types in that he was almost always an eminent merchant 
in his own right, while it was one of his duties to act as the agent 
of the ship-owner; he would act as a commission agent for other 
merchants as well.® The third comprised the small merchants who 
invariably provided a ship with the majority of its passengers. Trav- 
elling as they did with their bale or two of textiles every year on the 
various ocean routes, they conjure up the classic figure of the Indian 
Ocean traveller made immortal by Jacob Van Leur. It is, however, 
necessary to remember that men who travelled purely as factors of 
other merchants, earning no more than a commission on the pro- 
ceeds of the transactions, were not necessarily the majority among 
the small men. In fact, it seems possible that for the most part such 
men owned what they sold or traded on ‘respondentia’. The host of 
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small traders was swelled by the common sailors, their headmen 
and the petty officers on board Indian ships, all of whom were 
allowed free space for small cargoes to supplement their meagre 
wages. These ‘little men’ were, however, overshadowed in the eyes 
of their contemporaries by the presence of rich and influential mer- 
chants who were, contrary to what Van Leur believed, just as 
non-political as the rest. 

The world on board an Indian vessel reflected Indian society and, 
in particular, the world of the overseas trader. Merchants interested 
in foreign trade were overwhelmingly small men but each Indian 
port was dominated by a few wealthy traders. The small men, 
because they were small, investing little and profiting less as they 
did, could never be driven out of business, and the power of the 
great was circumscribed by the ubiquity of the small. A major rea- 
son why, for instance, Abdul Ghafur, Gujarat’s greatest merchant 
and ship-owner at the close of the seventeenth century, was unable 
to establish a monopoly in his favoured Red Sea trade, was that he 
was unable to cope with the multitude of small traders, many of 
whom he managed to drive into bankruptcy. It was a merciless 
world of almost unrestrained competition which often degenerated 
into feuding. But social custom as well as material condition saw to 
it that the apparently weak and inefficient retained their rights 
against the enterprising entrepreneur who received no assistance 
from legal and political coercion. Thus, even contracts as between 
merchant and weaver were not binding, provided the weaver 
returned whatever money he had received as advance payment 
from the merchant, before going over to the high bidder. It was only 
in the 1730s when the English with some political influence, if not 
power, began to chastise all breaches of contract as they understood 
them, that concepts of a new law were introduced into the Indian 
world. 

The social and economic structures which supported India’s 
overseas trade were based essentially on co-operation and concilia- 
tion which set certain limits for enterprise, but allowed for 
maximum competition within these limits. The ship-owner-cum- 
merchant and others dealing strictly in imports and exports relied 
on merchants and brokers, who specialized in supplying a port with 
specific commodities. The bigger the business, the larger was such 
reliance upon the intermediaries. There was no difference in this as 
there was none between an Arab, a Persian or, for that matter, an 
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Indian ship-owner and the European concerns. Each would be tied 
to an alter ego in the shape of a general broker who would operate 
a vast network of middlemen to supply his principal with the range 
of commodities desired for export, or help sell the varieties of goods 
imported. This combination of a merchant with his broker always 
worked hand-in-hand with the fraternity of money merchants who 
took charge of assaying coins, of coining the imported bullion and 
of transferring funds. The hinterland of ports like Surat which even- 
tually succeeded Cambay, and Hooghly, which came to replace 
Satgaon, stretched over the entire north and west of the subconti- 
nent, and the men of the ports were obliged to fall back on a host 
of others who produced, processed and transported their goods. In 
this complicated network, each man had his post and was indis- 
pensable in it. 

In understanding India’s overseas trade, it is necessary to 
appreciate the importance of the individual and the power of the 
specialized, local networks within the interlocking mechanism 
which kept the trade going. To take an example at the port itself, the 
sarrafs of the mint, to whom the importer of bullion went to have 
his Mughal rupees coined, were men of great consequence. In the- 
ory the Mughal mint was accessible to everyone and there was a 
darogha to supervise its operations and collect the nominal charges 
made for its use. In practice, of course, rich and regular importers 
had privileges which the commoner lacked, and the actual running 
of the mint was in the hands of sarrafs who framed the minting 
rights. Evidence relating to Surat in the eighteenth century indicates 
that the importer dealt with the sarrafs and made fresh terms for 
every transaction. The sarrafs of the mint charged the importer for 
the minting time which could be as long as six months. As bullion 
was usually imported in Surat mainly from the Red Sea in the 
months of August and September, there was a rush to have money 
minted at this time and the sarrafs drove as hard a bargain as they 
dared. In 1720-1, the Dutch factors at Surat, while negotiating a 
transaction with the sarrafs for exchanging Spanish rials with 
Mughal rupees, said, ‘The price of this coin remains unchanged, but 
the difference lies in the time, sometimes the purchaser of rupees 
being obliged to agree for one hundred days and more, according 
as the mint has more or less work to cope with.” 

Far away from the ocean ports, nestling close to the indigo-fields, 
stood small towns with their local brokers whom the merchants 
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were obliged to depend upon in purchasing the dye. Buying indigo 
at the close of the seventeenth century, as Matheus Van Heck 
explained from his twelve-year experience of the Gujarati country- 
side,!° was an extremely risky business because one never knew 
how much sand, oil and woodshavings were mixed with the blue. 
The man to guide one’s steps in negotiations with the manufactur- 
ers, at the time one tested what they offered and in the process of 
weighing and storing what one bought, was the local broker who 
would rent out his warehouse and serve as one’s factotum as long 
as one stayed in his gasba or small town. It was quite impossible to 
get round this little man, no matter how consequential oné was or. 
where one came from. 

_In some sense, the influence of money in a structure like this was 
at every point restrained by the need for ‘local assistance’. On the 
other hand, everyone in the chain, be it the peasant who sold his 
indigo at the village market, the weaver who made one piece of 
gold-embroidered cloth in a season, or the principal broker in a line 
of textiles, fiercely claimed his right to sell to the highest bidder and 
insisted on every little allowance sanctioned him by custom. We do 
not know whether, in the course of the 250 years that we have 
under review, any eccentric tycoon of the coastal cities, unmindful 
of the extreme instability of his foreign markets and undeterred by 
the mores of his society, attempted to break the chain, but the fact 
remains that at the end of the period the chain was unbroken: no 
one had succeeded in centralizing and directing production or con- 
trolling distribution. The autonomous man of the Indian market- 
place was never turned into an employee of another. Government 
and society silently underwrote the right of every individual to 
work at the post to which he had been born and earn the profits to 
which he was entitled. The Indian world was governed by its 
unwritten law, its ganun; it was left unmarked by the innovating 
spirit, unchanged even by despotic caprice. 

The government, in fact, seldom interfered in the affairs of the 
merchants, provided there was peace at the ports and the official 
revenues were smoothly gathered in. We must, in this context, re- 
member that India never had the kind of coastal states which 
characterized, say, the Indonesian milieu or the Red Sea. Of the only 
two Indian possibilities, the rulers of Calicut throughout main- 
tained a stance of strict neutrality in matters of trade, happy to live 
off whatever prosperity it brought to their port, while the Sultanate 
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of Gujarat wished only to become a continental state and could be 
persuaded fitfully and with much labour to remember its maritime 
interests. Golconda or Bijapur, Vijayanagar or the Mughal empire 
never had a serious interest in maritime trade and usually relegated 
all matters relating to the sea to their local administrations. In an 
emergency which called for central assistance, it was the local 
administration and the regional network of mercantile interests 
which frantically tried to persuade the olympians to intervene, usu- 
ally not with the kind of success they desired. The total absence of 
an Indian navy, willing and able to protect India’s considerable 
commercial marine, was, of course, a natural corollary to this conti- 
nental attitude. 

The absent-mindedness of the powerful Indian governments 
went hand in hand with sporadic interference in the world of over- 
seas trade. Such interference varied from region to region and from 
time to time; it created an occasional difficulty but did not amount 
to a permanent problem. Local administrators like Mir Jumla of 
Golconda or Prince Azam in Bengal, took advantage of their official 
position to earn an unusual profit in trade. Such attempts at official 
enrichment were, however, exceptional, though conditions on the 
Coromandel Coast were much worse than elsewhere. By and large, 
the ethos of the amir would not permit an aristocrat to involve him- 
self closely in trade and earn the odium of being a baniya. There was 
persistent aristocratic investment in trade—shipping in later seven- 
teenth century Bengal, for instance, seemed largely owned by 
Mughal officials—but it was from a distance, and the money intend- 
ed for a flutter in overseas commerce was usually handed over to a 
merchant to be ‘managed’. Only the coastal state of Travancore 
flouted all precedents by establishing a state monopoly in trade dur- 
ing the 1730s. But compared to the mass of India’s maritime trade 
over centuries, Martanda Varma’s Travancore was an interesting 
exception, which proved an important rule. 

The Indian overseas merchant therefore neither enjoyed the 
patronage of his state nor did he live in fear of this government. The 
Hindu bania, trembling in fear of ‘the Mughal’, unable to accumu- 
late and retain property due to the fell attention of the government, 
is a figure largely conjured up by the ill-informed imagination of a 
few among India’s western travellers. Large properties were freely 
accumulated in maritime trade, and whether by Hindu or Muslim, 
such accumulations were dissolved in three to four generations. 
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Disputes within the family and misfortunes in trade, rather than 
official oppression, usually accounted for the brittleness of mercan- 
tile property, except in the years of crisis when the Mughal empire 
was dissolving. The bania ethos was one of great austerity: one 
could not easily tell a millionaire from a commoner. So it was under 
the Mughal empire and so it remained under the British Raj. The 
only extravagance the bania would permit himself came in the wake 
of a death or a wedding in the family. The family deity accumulated 
ornaments which descended with the idol from generation to gen- 
eration. But Hindu mercantile thrift restrained even the urge to 
accumulate merit. As Ananda Ranga Pillai, the Tamil merchant of 
Pondicherry, noted of a fellow businessman: ‘He spent lavishly for 
his god because he had much to spend.’!! The Muslim merchant, on 
the other hand, was free of such inhibitions and the wealthier 
among them lived like aristocrats and wiclded some political 
influence. It was difficult even for the more despotic of the local 
governors to fleece men of this class. Money, therefore, was hoarded 
only a little among Indian merchants, and if this failed to make an 
appreciable impact on society, it was not the fault of the oriental 
despot. 

The use-value of money was, in fact, keenly appreciated and 
' there seemed to be a perennial problem about the quantity of 
money available for trading in the coastal cities, in spite of the sub- 
stantial annual imports from abroad. The rate of interest, therefore, 
like most other factors in overseas commerce, was seasonal in char- 
acter and linked to the arrival and departure of shipping. Whatever 
was imported in the way of money, in what was probably the hey- 
day of Indian maritime trade in the later seventeenth century, was 
at once absorbed in the process of providing advances to weavers, 
meeting ‘respondentia’ obligations and in starting a new cycle of 
lending to provide for shipping in the ensuing season. The thought 
that money was going out of the country was abhorrent. Thus the 
money merchants of Surat would not allow the Dutch to export 
Mughal rupees though the Dutch Company wished to buy it for 
spices and use it as currency at Batavia. 

In this system, therefore, prices were fixed freely and depended 
partly on the vagaries of nature and partly on the eccentricities of the 
markets abroad. The price of grain was the most important factor in 
fixing the price in the export market during any season. Besides, the 
harvest of cotton and indigo, and the production of silk, affected the 
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calculations of the merchant. Given a good harvest at home, the mer- 
chant further had to consider the likely behaviour of the markets 
abroad. For the most part, such markets were small, unstable and 
unpredictable. Given that wars were recurrent and brigandage ubiq- 
uitous, transport was obviously the weakest link in the far-flung 
network of the Indian Ocean trade. Not much in the way of rational 
calculation could be made even with the most up-to-date commer- 
cial intelligence, which had, of necessity, to be at least a couple of 
months old by the time it reached the producing area. Niels 
Steensgaard underlines the dependence of even the more affluent 
merchant, upon the caprices of a violently fluctuating market and 
sees in this the true peddling character of the trade. And PJ. Mar- 
shall accounts for the developing differences between Europe and 
Asia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the persistence 
of an altogether unpredictable market in the Indian Ocean area.'* 

Rich or poor, Indian merchants accepted uncertainty as a basic 
fact of life and fiercely competed with each other to gather and con- 
ceal for themselves whatever they could learn of the possibilities of 
the coming season. As a general rule, weavers obtained what can be 
called their basic contracts during the rains, and a variable amount 
of work in the autumn when the shipping returned with some 
information from abroad. The expectation of good hajj, for instance, 
would make for frantic buying in the months of September to Jan- . 
uary, while news of political unrest in the Ottoman empire or the 
Persian Gulf would immediately create a depression in the overseas 
markets in India. 

In this context it is important to distinguish between two differ- 
ent methods of purchase prevalent among overseas traders. Subs- 
tantial merchants undertaking annual voyages usually bought 
through the system of ‘advance payment’, while lesser men and 
unexpected callers at an Indian port would buy from the ready- 
money market of the city. Concentration upon the papers of the 
European concerns, who as large-scale and regular buyers used the 
system of buying on time, tends to obscure the existence of the other 
market, which was important enough in all the major Indian ports. 
It seems possible that apart from the unexpected arrival of foreign 
shipping, the smaller merchant buying speculatively in the mass on 
the prospects of a ‘good season’ abroad, could cause major upsets 
in the export market during the winter and spring, which ‘contracts’ 
had little power to prevent. Further, rings of sellers operated in the 
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wholesale markets, providing ready-made goods and any sudden 
demand was exploited to bring about dramatic rises. 

The Indian merchant lived in a keenly competitive world, but he 
accepted important social limits to competition. He also accepted 
the importance of a way of living which did not allow him to deve- 
lop impersonal forms of collaboration. Business was organized 
around the family with an occasional trading partner from the same 
social group. Thus the ‘firm’ of Mathuradas of Hooghly at the turn 
of the eighteenth century included, besides Mathura himself, his 
brother, two sons and two ‘friends’, Paran and Gosainram. Ins- 
tances of Hindys and Muslims working together in close business 
relationships were known but unusual. The main tendency was to 
keep business confined within one’s community for the reason that 
disputes arising in the course of business could be solved through 
social consensus. There was no efficiently administered impersonal 
law, which would encourage merchants to seek wider co-operation. 
In fact, co-operation in business was unpopular. The much-discuss- 
ed joint-stock companies, foisted upon the relatively weaker mer- 
chants of southern Coromandel by the English and the Dutch, even- 
tually proved unimportant. It did not catch on in Bengal, where 
influential businessmen opposed it, and does not seem to have 
appeared anywhere else. 

The structure of maritime trade which we have described above, 
can be pieced together from the fragmentary documentation of the 
sixteenth century and the fuller evidence of the 200 years which fol- 
lowed. The historian’s occupational hazard is to suspect basic 
changes occurring in the period he studies, but nothing in the evi- 
dence indicates any fundamental alterations in the structure during 
the years which separated Vasco da Gama and Ibn Majid from War- 
ren Hastings and Kantu Babu. This does not mean that changes, 
which were not qualitative but nevertheless appeared spectacular to 
contemporaries, did not occur. In fact, the scene upon the Indian 
Ocean altered greatly during the sixteenth century by the establish- 
ment of formidable empires in its western regions, the development 
of the Portuguese maritime empire and by the virtual disppearance 
of the Ming imperial presence in the eastern. seas. 

The Osmanli Turks raced the Portuguese towards the Indian 
Ocean and Selim I overran Syria and Egypt in 1516-17. While it is 
true that the Turkish administration sat loosely upon the regional 
structure, which remained largely Mamluk, the major result of this 
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move for India’s maritime trade was that the Turks in 1538 secured 
Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea. The Red Sea thus remained a 
Muslim lake throughout our period. Sulaiman the Magnificent, who 
followed Selim I, consolidated Ottoman conquests in the lower 
reaches of the Tigris and the Euphrates with Basra at the head of the 
Persian Gulf falling to him in 1546. The occupation of this city, as 
indeed the possession of Mesopotamia, was disputed by the Safa- 
vids of Persia who consolidated what became the national territory 
of Iran, beginning early in the sixteenth century under Shah Isma‘il ’ 
(1487-1524). Somewhat later, the Mughal empire in India absorbed 
Gujarat (1573) and Bengal (1576). It was this almost simultaneous 
emergence of the Ottoman, Safavid and the Mughal empires in the 
western Indian Ocean, which set a new scene for India’s maritime 
trade. 

Such major political changes, it must be assumed, had their effect 
on oceanic commerce but it is not at all easy to say what it precisely 
was. In India the Mughals linked the eastern and western seaboard 
with the heartland of the subcontinent and provided further links 
for the overland trade to western and central Asia. Such connections 
had, of course, existed earlier but doubtless the structure now per- 
formed with relatively higher efficiency. The Safavids similarly 
established a better-regulated hinterland for the Gulf ports, and 
transport in Persia during the seventeenth century would seem to 
have been more efficient than in the neighbouring countries. The 
Safavids and the Mughals energetically encouraged pilgrim traffic 
to the Islamic holy cities in Hijaz. And it seems likely that the Islam- 
ic peace of the period, which the occasional Turko-Persian and 
Indo-Persian conflicts failed to disturb in a major way, and the rela- 
tively advanced administration, which these three empires provid- 
ed for the territories they controlled, promoted a new prosperity for 
the annual market at Mecca. To the considerable boost to maritime 
trade that the increasing importance of such an international market 
must have provided, we have to add the fact of the development of 
the trade in Yemeni coffee which occurred in the sixteenth century. 
Later evidence indicates that ‘Turkish merchants’ were the principal 
purchasers of coffee in Yemen and this pre-eminence was not chal- 
lenged by the European buyers even at the height of the European 
coffee trade in the early eighteenth century. Merchants from Persia 
were second only to the merchants of the Ottoman empire in the 
coffee market, whereas the Indians bought much less. It seems, 
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however, possible that the rush for Yemeni coffee was utilized by 
the Indians to good effect to push their trade in textiles. By the end 
of the sixteenth century, the Red Sea had emerged as India’s princi- 
pal overseas market. 

To some extent, the emphasis upon the Red Sea was the result of 
the diversion of Indian shipping from Malacca. The decline of 
Indian voyages to Malacca was largely caused by the Portuguese 
occupation of the port in 1511. Another reason why Indian shipping 
would veer towards the west was the determined war the Portu- 
guese waged against the influential Arab merchants of the western 
Indian Ocean, among whom the Karimis or their successors were 
pre-eminent. Observers like Duarte Barbosa commented specifically 
on the fall of the commerce of the ‘foreign moors’ at ports like 
Calicut in the early sixteenth century. Indian shipping, which was 
giving up the Malacca voyage and found the Persian Gulf closed, 
may well have found the vacuum being created for them in the Red 
Sea much too tempting, especially as it coincided with the increas- 
ing importance of the hajj and the trade in Yemeni coffee. Whatever 
may have been the reasons, the importance of the Red Sea for 
India’s maritime commerce remained a feature of the Indian Ocean 
trade throughout our period, to be modified only in favour of a 
renewed emphasis on the China trade around the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

Gujarati Muslim ship-owners, vitally interested in preserving the 
freedom of high-seas navigation and retaining the hold they had on 
the carrying trade in the middle Indian Ocean, were, from the out- 
set, bitterly opposed to Portuguese penetration. It was they who 
organized the defence of Malacca against the Portuguese and, once 
Malacca fell, abandoned that port in favour of the north Sumatran 
principality of Acheh, and to a lesser extent for Bantam. Hindu mer- 
chants, on the other hand, who were less affected by considerations 
of freight trade, were less hostile and co-operated with the Portu- 
guese authorities of Malacca as that entrepot began to function once 
more. The carriage of spices in the Indian Ocean was, from now on, 
shared between the Gujaratis and the Portuguese. Achehin the reign 
of Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Ri’ayat Shah al-Qahhar’ (c. 1537-71) became 
a principal rendezvous for Gujarati shipping, which successfully 
exploited the failure of the Portuguese to close the mouth of the Red 
Sea. After a dislocation during the first three decades of the six- 
teenth century, the spice trade to the Red Sea revived significantly, 
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and Charles Boxer is of the opinion that it is almost certain that 
more pepper was being carried by Gujarati ships from Acheh to the 
Red Sea at the end of the sixteenth century, than was being taken by 
the Portuguese around the Cape to Lisbon.¥ 

Indian maritime trade was therefore little affected by the Portu- 
guese impact, though the disruptions of the first three decades of 
the sixteenth century were vexatious enough. One of the reasons 
why the Portuguese themselves somewhat mended their ways, was 
the reliance they began to place upon the customs from Indian ship- 
ping. Gujarati ships, which were obliged to call at Diu and pay the 
Portuguese customs at that port, enabled Goa to earn about a sixth 
of its entire revenues from the surplus of Diu at the turn of the sev- 
enteenth century. Similarly, Hormuz, which by an agreement of 
1523, supplied the Portuguese with Rs 90,000 a year, provided only 
a little more than a third of this amount, if the Gujaratis did not 
come to trade there. At the other end, the Portuguese authorities of 
Malacca soon abandoned their anti-Islamic posture to lure Muslim 
shipping back to that port. 

Besides the concern for maritime customs, the Portuguese were 
inclined to co-operate with the Indians for the sake of their private 
commerce. We have already noticed the co-operation between the 
Hindu merchants and the Portuguese of Malacca, and the story was 
repeated elsewhere in the Indian Ocean. Thus Goa was dominated 
by Saraswat Brahmans and banias from lower Gujarat, while Diu, 
which was the home of the Kapol banias of Saurashtra, became an 
Indo-Portuguese entrepot of importance. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, Portuguese officials traded on their private 
account and made free use of every official facility. They were soon 
joined by the resourceful Jesuits, the more ubiquitous mestizos, and 
deserters from the army. This unofficial Portuguese trade was 
financed, very largely, by the Indians, and the Portuguese flag often 
concealed Indian trade. As Boxer puts it: ‘In the Portuguese ships 
plying the Indian Ocean for inter-port trade the captain or the 
master was sometimes the only white man on board, for even the 
pilot and boatswain as well as the sailors were often Gujarati 
Muslims.’!4 Moreover, trade with the Indian ports was important 
for the Portuguese establishments for their commerce with Europe. 
Thus, Goa traded to the value of Rs 4 million a year with Gujarat 
around 1600, and the bulk of the goods thus acquired were dis- 
patched to Europe. A substantial number of private Portuguese 
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traders settled down at Cambay and many more called annually by 
way Of trade. By the close of the sixteenth century, the ramifications 
of this Indo-Portuguese commerce were wide, and the hostility 
faced by the north Europeans in their bid to penetrate the Indian 
Ocean trade, was, in part, due to the interests involved in the Indo- 
Portuguese network. 

It is, however, important not to form an inflated idea of the 
dimensions of Portuguese trade in the Indian Ocean. Admittedly, in 
the absence of relevant statistics—especially if we keep in mind that 
official Portuguese trade formed only one of the three channels of 
commerce in the Indian Ocean, and it is impossible to disentangle 
the Indian part from the Portuguese portion of the unofficial 
trade—we are in no position to form definitive ideas, but the 
impressions as summed up by Van Leur appear to be confirmed by 
the progress of research. ‘In trade’, Van Leur wrote, 


the belligerent activity of the Portuguese had become by the close of the six- 
teenth century, one thread more in the fabric of the international exchange 
of goods carried on in those lands from Suez to Nagasaki... .In quantity, 
Portuguese trade was exceeded many times by the trade carried on by the 
Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Javanese, Indians from Coromandel, Gujarat 
and Malabar, and Arabs.”° 


And while we consider this verdict on Portuguese trade, it can as 
well be added that, till well into the eighteenth century, the same 
was true of whatever European trade there was in the Indian Ocean. 
W.H. Moreland, who was considerably more European in outlook 
than Van Leur, noted: 


It is easy for a student of the contemporary records to form an exaggerated 
idea of the importance of the Dutch and English merchants in the Indian 
markets where they possessed a footing... but Indian markets were not 
dominated by the European trade.... From time to time, the European 
merchants dominated the markets for particular commodities, but it cannot 
be asserted that they ever dominated the commercial outlook.’¢ 


The mass of Indian trade throughout the period we have in review, 
appears to have been in Indian hands and remained confined to the 
Indian Ocean. 

The main reason why the Indian merchant never conceded supe- 
riority in trade to the European, though the latter was better 
organized and better financed, was that he was the thriftier of the 
two. The Indian spent much less on equipping his ship and sup- 
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porting his establishment, and he was content with much smaller 
profits. Besides, the Indian knew the ins and outs of the markets 
where he bought and sold his goods in a way the European could 
never match. There were ‘little arrangements’ at the customs house 
and local courts which always eluded the foreigner. And when ev- 
erything seemed to fail before the European gun, there were local 
political strings to be pulled to set the Mughal on the adversary. The 
Indian merchant lost when the Mughal lost. 

The force which the Portuguese employed was hurtful but inef- 
fective. True, the port of Calicut, so closely watched from Goa, never 
recovered its earlier splendour, while, in general, the west coast of 
India remained quiescent before the impressive show of Portuguese 
strength and the Deccan ports were eclipsed. But in Coromandel, 
there was little to restrain the Indian merchant and though the 
Portuguese did build Hooghly to replace Satgaon in Bengal, local 
Muslim merchants quietly took over the port when the Mughals 
expelled the Portuguese in 1632.!” Malacca and Hormuz both lost 
their former pre-eminence under the Portuguese administration, 
and in south-east Asia, trade was dispersed and shared as between 
the Portuguese and the Asians. It was especially towards the end of 
the sixteenth century that the Indian merchants found more and 
more openings as the Portuguese relaxed their controls. Efforts to 
enforce the official monopoly of the clove trade, for example, were 
abandoned, and when the Dutch admiral Steven Van Der Hagen 
captured Amboina in 1605, he found that the Portuguese allowed 
Muslim merchants from all over Asia to buy cloves in that island. 
At the other end of the Indian Ocean, Portuguese vigilance had 
never been strict at Hormuz, because of the necessity to live in 
peace with both Safavid Persia as well as Ottoman Turkey, which 
controlled the head of the Gulf. When Ralph Fitch visited the island 
in 1583, he found Hindu and Muslim merchants using the empo- 
rium freely, while the trade in spices was openly conducted with no 
thought for the official monopoly. 

During the sixteenth century, therefore, Indian maritime trade 
was redeployed, partly because of the development of the Red Sea 
market and partly due to Portuguese interference. There was noth- 
ing in the seventeenth century to match the emergence of the great 
empires of the western Indian Ocean and the period from the point- 
of-view of Asian politics must be seen as a continuation of earlier 
trends. The Zaidi Imams of Sana ended Turkish rule in Yemen in the 
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1620s and the Imam’s port of Mocha definitely replaced Aden 
which had languished under Turkish maladministration. The inter- 
national market of the hajj continued to be the principal draw for 
the trade in the Indian Ocean, but complaints of tyranny and 
insecurity became more frequent than before. In the Persian Gulf, 
the Safavids expelled the Portuguese from Hormuz with the help of 
the English and trade veered to Bandar Abbas, linking itself more 
closely than before with Persia itself. The rise of the Yarubis of 
Oman proved to be a singular misfortune for the Portuguese and 
introduced an eccentric element in the commerce of the Arbian Sea. 
Muscat fell to the Yarubis in 1650 and in the next fifteen years, the 
Yarubi navy swept the Portuguese out of all their east African 
strongholds except Mozambique. Portuguese settlements in western 
India came under attack. Bombay was sacked twice in 1661 and 
1662, as was Diu in 1668 and 1676, while Bassein was plundered in 
1674. The uncertainty that these raids caused to Indian trade was 
reinforced by the fact that under Saif Ibn Sultan (c. 1692-1711), the 
Yarubi navy virtually became a powerful pirate force. Surat, which 
had built many of the Yarubi ships and continued to offer them 
maintenance, regretted its own liberality every year as the Muscat 
warships put in for trade, refit and riot at the Mughal port. Gujarati 
ships were often the target of Yarubi attack on the high seas. 
Insecurity at sea also continued to be acute at the other end, where 
the Ming dynasty in China finally made way for the Manchus, who 
found it necessary to interdict foreign trade in 1655, and follow it 
up by forcing the Chinese away from the coast in order to cope with 
Cheng Cheng-keng, master of Formosa and a partisan of the Mings. 

Indian maritime trade was further re-arranged during the seven- 
teenth century, not so much through the continuation of trends 
within Asia which had originated earlier, but by the emergence of 
the English and Dutch Companies in the Indian Ocean. The re- 
arrangement, however, confirmed the tendency to emphasize west- 
em Asia at the expense of the south-east, which had marked Indian 
trade in the previous century. To begin with, the arrival of the north 
Europeans and the final breakdown of Portuguese restrictions liber- 
ated maritime trade in the Indian Ocean and caused prices to rise 
remarkably in several areas. For instance, it was estimated that pep- 
per rose five times over its previous price when in 1599 the English 
appeared at Acheh, the favoured Gujarati market.’® But the initial 
buoyancy soon withered as the Dutch East India Company fol- 
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lowed in the footsteps of the early Portuguese conquistadores, only 
with considerably greater efficiency and ruthlessness. The Dutch 
monopoly of the spice trade was real and nearly effective by the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The Banda islanders were exter- 
minated in offering resistance to the imposition of the new restric- 
tions and Javanese shipping virtually disappeared from Indonesian 
waters. Indian merchants felt the pressure keenly and though 
Coromandel merchants held on tenaciously at Acheh, the Gujaratis 
appear to have given up the south-eastern voyages fairly early, with 
not many of them going to Sumatra after 1618.” 

The near-complete abandonment of Indonesian voyages left the 
Gujaratis with only the Red Sea market and the Gulf. This was the 
real reason why the English met with such fierce opposition when 
they attempted to cut in on the trade between Surat and Mocha in 
the 1620s. Moreover, the trade to the Red Sea came to be more and 
more in Indian textiles, as spices were no longer obtainable. As the 
English factors at Surat put it: ‘The merchants of this place are alsoe 
undone by our trade to the southwards (i.e., Acheh, Bantam etc.) 
which hath taken (as wee may terme itt) the meats out of their 
mouthes and overthrowne their trade that way.’ Throughout the 
seventeenth century, however, Gujarati trade to the Red Sea contin- 
ued in force and neither the English nor the Dutch affected the flow 
adversely. Because the conveyance of spice had stopped, the period 
may well be seen as the high tide of India’s textile trade to western 
Asia. During the last three decades of the century, Gujarati shipping 
increased significantly and some trade to south-east Asia as well as 
to China was resumed, with Indian vessels venturing for the first 
time into the China Sea. Doubtless this is partly to be attributed to 
the liberal attitude of the Manchu dynasty, once they felt free of any 
menace from the sea. In the 1690s, Indian ships also appeared at 
Manila, though the number of such voyages was small, not more 
than one or two a year from Surat and a similar number from south- 
ern Coromandel. 

In northern Coromandel, the seventeenth century was similarly 
a period of commercial prosperity. Masulipatam’s importance dates 
from the later sixteenth century when it emerged as the principal 
outlet of the recently consolidated Sultanate of Golconda. The city 
of Hyderabad, built in the 1590s, and the trade in diamonds which 
turned Golconda into ‘the most important market for large dia- 
monds in the world’! provided Masulipatam with fresh bases of 
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prosperity. The fall of Portuguese Hormuz and the establishment of 
Bandar Abbas in the 1620s opened the Persian Gulf more effectively 
than before to the merchants of this Coromandel port. An added 
impetus to expansion was provided by the desolation of Gujarat 
by the famine of 1630-2. Mir Jumla’s impressive trade, mainly 
directed towards the Persian Gulf in the 1640s and 1650s, was based 
at Masulipatam. Petapoli (Nizampatam) near Masulipatam and an- 
other port to its south were of some importance at the time. It is not 
clear how much importance should be given to Indian shipping of 
northern Coromandel, but the Dutch anxieties about the keen com- 
petition offered by the Indian merchants were real enough. 
Through a curious historical coincidence, both Masulipatam and 
Hooghly were chosen as home ports by important communities of 
Shi’a businessmen. This meant a steady commercial contact with 
Persia and a reinforcement of India’s general orientation towards 
west Asia at the time. But Gujarat’s predominance in the Red Sea 
was not challenged and both Hooghly and Masulipatam, apart 
from the Coromandel ports like Pulicat, Negapatam and Porto 
Novo as well as Hooghly’s neighbour Balasore, concentrated upon 
the trade of the Bay of Bengal. Ships from these ports maintained a 
steady intercourse with Pegu, Arakan, Tenasserim and Acheh, while 
some trade with Macassar was done through the intermediary of 
Portuguese private traders. This division of the Indian Ocean as 
between the Indian ports, though a matter of emphasis, was an 
interesting feature which persisted later and with other merchants. 
Taking one thing with another, it seems reasonable to hold that 
the later seventeenth century was the golden period of Indian mari- 
time trade as well as the trade in textiles. But the prosperity proved 
to be remarkably short-lived. To a large extent, the debacle of Indian 
shipping during the early eighteenth century must be ascribed to 
the simultaneous political collapse in India and Persia, which was 
accompanied by the crippling civil war in Yemen from the second 
decade of the eighteenth century onwards. It is, however, important 
to remember that the decline of Indian shipping began much before 
the period of political unsettlement, as indeed is well demonstrated 
by data from the Dutch archives relating to the two ports of 
Hooghly and Balasore.” Bengali shipping appears to have reached 
its high-water mark in the 1670s and fell away rapidly in the last 
two decades of the seventeenth century. Trade to Tenasserim and 
Acheh in particular, which had been brisk, almost ceased at the turn 
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of the eighteenth century. The reason for this remains obscure but it 
is worth noting that Mughal officials who invested largely in ship- 
ping in this area withdrew their investments during the period, 
while other merchants continued their lower-key commerce as 
before. 

Considerably more important than the decline of shipping in Ben- 
gal was the downfall of the great commercial marine of Gujarat in the 
early eighteenth century. Here again it is worth noting that the decline 
of Gujarat’s maritime trade, though much hastened by the growing 
political insecurity, had begun before the breakdown of law and order 
really began to bite. At the turn of the eighteenth century, foreign 
observers repeatedly commented on the paradox that while Gujarati 
shipping was at its height, the increased volume of Gujarat’s exports 
had glutted markets not only in the Red Sea but elsewhere in the 
Indian Ocean area. For several years between 1698 and 1710, the 
Gujaratis made unprofitable voyages which caused great concern. 
After that, anarchy in India disrupted Surat’s hinterland, while 
Gujarati merchants were mercilessly fleeced at Mocha to meet the 
costs of the Yemeni civil war. While Gujarat’s trade contracted abso- 
lutely during the first half of the eighteenth century—with Surat’s 
total turnover falling from about.an annual Rs 16 million to Rs 5 mil- 
lion—the relative concentration upon the Red Sea was never given 
up by the Gujarati shipowners. As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, English factors, who were by then politically powerful, still 
met determined resistance in their efforts to share the Red Sea trade. 

The decline of the Mughal port of Surat and the disppearance of 
the fleet which was based at that port—the actual figures falling 
from 112 vessels in 1701 to about 20 in 1750—were arguably the 
_most important developments in the trade of the Indian Ocean dur- 
ing this period. To some extent, the developing English trade, 
particularly the expanding English private trade, made up for the 
loss of Gujarati commerce, but at the time only a small proportion 
of the decline could be made up in this manner. Somewhat later, 
English trade based at Bombay and mainly directed towards China, 
made a real difference in the overall picture of the Indian Ocean 
trade. Madras on the east coast had, however, definitely eclipsed 
Masulipatam and the southern ports before the close of our per- 
iod,? and English private trade to Manila, concealed for the most 
part under Armenian names, had become an important silver- 
earner for India. The growth of Calcutta was, if anything, even more 
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marked ever since John Surman obtained the privileges of duty-free 
trade for the private trader.”4 
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The Maritime Merchant 
of India, c. 1500-1800* 


the deliberations of scholars in the medieval section, has 

shown either a wisdom which passes common understanding 
or its rich sense of humour. I shall not try to meddle with mysteries 
such as these as the results indeed are likely to be personally deflat- 
ing, but shall content myself with offering my humble thanks and 
my prior apologies to all scholars who may well wonder why I pon- 
tificate on problems I do not understand. 

This tendency to trifle with problems which are beyond my com- 
petence is a personal failing, and I should like to begin with the fact 
that I do not understand what meaning is to be attached to the ex- 
pression ‘the medieval period in Indian history’. The suggestion 
that in calling ourselves medieval historians we are aping the schol- 
ars of the imperialist West, is of course beneath contempt. We do not 
do that kind of thing any more. But what are we doing? Presumably 
at some point of time, conveniently located around the eighth cen- 
tury AD., the Indian economy and the Indian society changed 
qualitatively and we graduated or we slid down from the ancient to 
the medieval period. Apart from the fascinating ideas of Professor 
R.S. Sharma—and he does not find the eighth century so very con- 
venient either—no one to my knowledge has faced the problems of 
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this first transition. Then again at some point of time, usually locat- 
ed in the no man’s land of the eighteenth century, we were either 
borne into the modern age or sunk into our colonial past. At any 
rate we were no longer medieval. Sometimes I almost believe that 
in holding these beliefs we are being properly and deeply religious. 
There may well be good grounds for the passionate conviction that 
as soon as the first Islamic armies landed on the soil of Bharata- 
varsha, the country was no longer what it had been: a belief in 
metamorphosis which would have cheered Franz Kafka. But then 
no one, as far as I know, apart, that is, from Major B.D. Basu, has 
written of India’s Christian centuries. By common consent we have 
had our Muslim period but never a Christian age. To add to the con- 
fusion, of late there has been much talk of traditional societies. 
Some of these traditional societies appear to change over time. I 
understand that these are instances of dynamic tradition. As far as 
I know, no one has yet worked out any rhythm for these dynamic 
traditions, which,a History Congress can neatly divide into sections. 
We may therefore still stand by our convictions and argue that since 
the Indian History Congress has a medieval section, India has had 
a medieval period. To some among us this may not seem the best 
method. of dealing with the fundamental problem of change in In- 
dian history. As a sop to such sceptics, I shall return to the problem 
in my conclusions, without of course acquiring any further enlight- 
enment. 

Whatever may be the unspoken assumptions behind the histori- 
cal periods we believe in, the divisions that have emerged among 
working historians of India are, by and large, based on languages. 
The ancient wisdom is written in Sanskrit, the medieval mind 
expressed itself in Persian and we deal with colonialism in English. 
This linguistic division among historians is an undeniable fact but 
not in any way a satisfactory one. For one thing, we cannot possibly 
ignore the importance of medieval Sanskrit and for another, there is 
the promise of rich rewards in exploring the vast reaches of what 
are called the modern Indian languages. The latter point was indeed 
well made by Professor A.R. Kulkarni in his much discussed presi- 
dential address to the medieval section at Jabalpur in 1970 (Medieval 
Maharashtra, New Delhi, 1996). The simple three-language formula 
has served its purpose and, it is clear, we are gradually moving into. 
a multilingual approach to medieval history. By electing me to this 
office, the History Congress has clearly recognized that even the use 
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of European languages is relevant to the study of Indian history if 
a range of problems can be fruitfully illumined by such evidence. 
Whatever little work I have done so far relates to Indian maritime 
history and has been done very largely in the Algemeen Rijksarchief 
at The Hague in Holland. At present there does not appear to be any 
other way of approaching the subject. 

It is of course necessary to add that maritime history as a branch 
of Indian historical studies does not yet exist among us. There is 
some consolation in the fact that the subject is still struggling for 
recognition elsewhere in the scholarly world as well. Some of us are 
familiar with the proceedings of the colloquia in maritime history, 
which a group of French scholars publish from time to time. To 
these have recently been added the two distinguished volumes of 
Mare Luso-Indicum under the editorship of Jean Aubin. Many more 
know the work of Professor J.H. Parry, who holds the chair of 
Oceanic History and Affairs at Harvard. Needless to say, studies of 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are far in advance of anything 
done about the Indian Ocean. While it has been possible for Ralph 
Davis to write as essay on The Rise of the Atlantic Economies (London, 
1973) almost as a text book for mass consumption, and Fernand 
Braudel’s classic work The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World 
in the Age of Philip II, two volumes (London, 1972-3), has been 
rapturously welcomed in the English reading world, we have little 
to show beyond the impressions put down by K.M. Panikkar and 
the prolegomena to a history of the Indian Ocean written by 
Auguste Toussaint in 1961. Much gratitude goes to Professor 
Charles Boxer for his discovery of the Indian Ocean in an unceasing 
flow of inspired writings for over forty years now, but the world of 
Charles Boxer, confined as it deliberately is to the European settler 
in maritime Asia, belongs to the fringe of the history we wish to 
explore. 

In attempting to introduce the maritime merchant of medieval 
India to this audience, I am therefore faced with three formidable 
problems. Firstly, I cannot tell you what it was that distinguished 
medieval trade from what had gone before. Secondly, in the absence 
of any known Indian source material we are forced back on the Eu- 
ropean archives, which however generously welcomed by this 
Congress, is nevertheless a tragic limitation. Thirdly, the history of 
Indian maritime trade can only be told as an essential part of the 
history of the Indian Ocean, and that history does not exist as yet. 
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Some important assistance to the student of the Indian Ocean 
comes, however, from the Dutch sociologist-historian Jacob Van 
Leur, the main corpus of whose writings is available to the reader of 
English in one compact volume, Indonesian Trade and Society (The 
Hague, 1955). As with other Dutch scholars, like Bertram Schrieke 
whose main contributions have been translated in two volumes 
called Indonesian Sociological Studies (The Hague, 1955, 1957), and 
Professor M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz who has given us a most impress- 
ive demonstration of fastidious scholarship in her Asian Trade 
and European Influence in the Indonesian Archipelago between 1500 and 
About 1630 (The Hague, 1962), the insistence on Indonesia tends to 
deceive the student of Indian history. In general, it is necessary to say 
that in writing the history of Indonesia, many among the Dutch his- 
torians have taken careful account of the maritime factor in history 
and the concern for maritime history has led them to say important 
things about Indian development. Van Leur of course stands in a 
class by himself even in the milieu of his ocean-conscious colleagues. 
Writing as he did in the 1930s, Van Leur had to emphasize and re- 
emphasize that Indonesian history must not be seen as some kind of 
a by-product of Dutch colonial history. On the other hand, he took 
pains to criticize the inclination to see all human history as inexora- 
bly leading to the capitalist structure of the 1930s. To Van Leur, Asian 
history belonged to ‘the ancient world’, an autonomous field of 
study with laws and characteristics of its own. 

Jacob Van Leur did not have much time to do his work. He died 
in action in Indonesian waters in 1942 when he was thirty-four. He 
had by then done no more than clear the ground for the substantive 
work to come, and much of what he had written concerned mari- 
time trade. In some ways, Indonesia was no more than a convenient 
peg around which Van Leur hung his discussion of ancient society, 
the forms of which, according to him, endured till the close of the 
eighteenth century in Asia. What we call the maritime trade of me- 
dieval India was thus very much a part of Van Leur’s universe of 
discourse. With a wealth of material drawn very largely from the 
Dutch evidence of the early seventeenth century, Van Leur estab- 
lished the importance of Asian trade in which the Indian merchants 
played a large part, and what was more to the point, he demons- 
trated the comparative insignificance of the European factor in the 
trade of Asia till the nineteenth century. This last lesson, we are yet 
to learn. 
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There was, however, an apparent paradox in Van Leur’s think- 
ing. While on the one hand, he stressed the importance of Asian 
trade and played down the role of Europe in Asia, on the other, he 
argued that Asian maritime commerce never changed till the nine- 
teenth century, that the Asian merchant was no more than a pedlar 
and the trade was only in luxuries. To him the most important ele- 
ment in the structure of maritime trade was the control exercised 
over it by the politically powerful noblemen of the Asian coastal so- 
ciety. The role of the merchant was confined to hawking his wares 
from market to market and the only change in the trade was the 
waxing and waning in its volume. This timeless and change less 
world, important in its own rights, but irrelevant to later capitalist 
development, was set up by Van Leur precisely to sharpen the con- 
trast with the nineteenth century when European capital dominated 
Asia and colonialism became the most important fact of life. For our 
purpose it would be useful to keep before us the characteristics of 
Asia trade which Van Leur indicated and to build a discussion 
about the maritime merchant of medieval India around these con- 
siderations. To take the contention of luxuries to begin with, it is not 
particularly difficult to show in the light of researches made since 
Van Leur’s time that the position is largely untenable. Indian mari- 
time trade was, to be sure, in some ways a trade in luxuries. The 
fine muslins of Bengal or the golden embroideries of Gujarat, not to 
mention the costly cloths of the Coromandel coast, were purchased 
by the aristocrats and princes of India and Asia. As late as the early 
eighteenth century one encounters the Mikado of Japan, the King of 
Thailand and the Zaidi Imam of Yemen as regular customers of the 
‘gold cloth’ of Gujarat. It is, however, important to emphasize that 
such trade was marginal to the mass of the commerce in textiles 
which was overwhelmingly in the coarser varieties. The Red Sea, 
which from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century remained India’s 
principal market abroad, was a particularly poor purchaser of 
anything expensive. In the early eighteenth century, when the 
Dutch East India Company attempted to cut in on the trade be- 
tween India and western Asia, it found that the high-priced 
Coromandel cloths which it tried to sell in the Red Sea were singu- 
larly unprofitable because the Gujaratis dominated the market with 
their massive import of the cheaper stuff. The principal purchaser 
of Indian cloth or, for that matter, any other kinds of import were 
not the aristocrats but the commoner people of the Middle East 
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towns, and it was their taste and their purse which shaped the mar- 
ket in western Asia. 

As the researches of Professor Boxer and Professor Meilink- 
Roelofsz have shown, the position in the south-east was identical. 
While the spices which the Indians brought from Indonesia may 
well be regarded as luxuries elsewhere, the cloths which they sold 
in exchange were largely meant to clothe the poorer people of the 
archipelago. In fact by the fifteenth century the Spice Islands were 
so completely reliant on maritime trade that they gave up the culti- 
vation of grain and the domestic weaving to which they had been 
accustomed, and concentrated solely on the production of spicery 
which they did so well. Trade for them was in daily necessities and 
they obtained their food from Java and cloth from India, while salt 
came to them from China. Besides the trade in coarser textiles there- 
fore, it is imperative to remember the trade in foodstuff, which was 
an important part of maritime trade in the middle ages. Bengal and 
the Konkan coast were grain exporting areas and, besides feeding 
deficit pockets on the Indian coasts, the grain reached Aden and 
Hormuz in the west and Malacca in the east by way of regular com- 
merce. 

There are two things to notice in this controversy between trade 
in luxuries and trade in necessities. Firstly, the acceptance of the po- 
sition that Asian trade was mainly in luxuries would make us 
believe that only a small segment of the society was interested in it 
either as producer or purchaser of the wares, thus reducing the 
social significance of the commerce. There is, however, conclusive 
evidence that both in weaving and tillage of marketable commodi- 
ties as well as in the purchase of what was marketed, it was the 
commoner people who played the larger role. Secondly, in believing 
the luxury thesis one tacitly accepts the infrequency and irregularity 
of the commerce. After all, one could do without gold cloth and per- 
fume, for, I suppose, weeks together. The ocean trade was however 
organized to a tight schedule as early as the fifteenth century, per- 
haps earlier. The regulating influence indeed belonged to the 
monsoon wind, still as Dr R.B. Serjeant in his book The Portuguese 
off the South Arabian Coast (Oxford, 1963), demonstrates with the ev- 
idence of fifteenth century Hadrami chronicles, almanacs were 
made of the sailings between India and the Red Sea. Merchants 
knew which ships to expect from one week to the next and trade 
was organized at long distance but through regular correspondence 
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and interchange of commercial intelligence. Needless to add, if one 
expected one’s food to arrive by ship, one took some care to ensure 
its arrival. 

One can thus deal with the contention that Asian maritime com- 
merce was confined to luxuries, with some assurance. The position 
that the trade belonged to pedlars raises complicated issues. Van 
Leur’s thesis in this context has recently been strongly reinforced by 
the Danish historian Niels Steensgaard in his book Carracks, Cara- 
vans and Companies (Copenhagen, 1973). The two statements that the 
trade was carried by merchant pedlars and that it was dominated 
by the aristocracy, are of course two sides of the same contention. 
To begin with, I find no difficulty in accepting the position that 
India’s oceanic trade was carried on very largely by small mer- 
chants who travelled the maritime routes with their bundle or two 
of coarse cloths. On any Indian ship, the majority of passengers 
were of this kind and their ranks were swelled by the common sail- 
ors with their headmen, all of whom engaged in petty trading to 
supplement their meagre wages. If the Mughal port of Surat at the 
close of the seventeenth century was the home of about thirty thou- 
sand merchants, of this only a few hundred at the most could be 
called affluent traders. Of the small traders, some travelled as 
factors of the wealthier businessmen and in the strict sense of the 
term these were the pedlars of the Indian Ocean. Mostly, however, 
such men owned what they sold or traded on ‘respondentia’ loans 
which left a substantial part of the profit with them. In selling their 
wares, it is true, they sold in retail and even substantial merchants 
often sold their stock in small lots because of the uncertainties of the 
market. If peddling means the existence of small merchants and sale 
in retail, then Indian maritime trade was by and large a peddling 
trade. 

It does not, however, follow that the pedlars sold goods on behalf 
of the Indian nobility. Much has been written on the participation 
of Indian noblemen in maritime trade but it seems to me that there 
are some rather serious misconceptions on the matter. For one thing, 
we must clearly grasp the distinction between Indonesia, which in 
spite of everything, shaped Van Leur’s understanding of Asian his- 
tory and India, the country with which we are concerned. The 
coastal principalities of Indonesia took a direct and’ deep interest 
in maritime trade and their nobility lived off the income of this 
commerce. In India such coastal principalities were conspicuously 
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absent. Calicut, which would seem made out for this role, was ruled 
throughout its history by a dynasty of kings who never took part in 
trade, except towards the very end of the eighteenth century when 
fundamental alterations had already occurred in the coastal society. 
Gujarat, which may well have exploited its maritime potential, 
always maintained a continental policy, and the government of the 
independent Sultanate could only be persuaded with much diffi- 
culty to remember its oceanic responsibilities. Dr Michael Pearson 
in his recent brilliant study, ‘Commerce and Compulsion: The Guja- 
rati Merchants and the Portuguese System in Western India, 
1500-1600’ (Unpublished D.Phil., Michigan University, 1971), has 
shown how a man like Malik Ayaz, who founded the fortunes of 
Diu at the end of the fifteenth century, had to struggle against his 
brother nobles in the court of Sultan Muzaffar Shah (1511-26), in 
order to persuade the Gujarati government to resist Portuguese 
encroachments in the Indian Ocean. With the Mughals of course the 
continental] attitude was clear: the sea and its affairs were left to the 
local administrators. Massive evidence is available in the Dutch 
archives to show that it was the prince of Gujarati merchants, Mulla 
Abdul Ghafur, who, at the end of the seventeenth century, organis- 
ed the movement for compensation from the European Companies 
for the piracies some Europeans were committing on the Red Sea 
run. The Mughal government was not the prime mover at all in the 
matter and the local Mughal administration was, if anything, 
against Ghafur. To put it differently, Indian governments were not, 
by and large, aware of what the sea might mean to them both in 
terms of profit as well as danger. They wished the pilgrim routes to 
be secure and they wished their ports to prosper but there was no 
real involvement anywhere along the line. This was why India 
never had a navy to protect her substantial commercial marines. 
The task of persuading the central government to take an interest in 
maritime affairs rested with administrators and merchants of the 
coastal cities who perceived their interests to be directly threatened 
by dangers upon the high sea. There was a general official benevo- 
lence, but nothing which could be called an official policy. 

At the other extreme from the position that Indian maritime 
trade was a matter for the Indian princes and only merchants ped- 
dled their goods along the ocean-lanes, is the contention that 
mercantile property in India cquld never prosper due to the fell 
attention of ‘the Mughal’ who was, by and large, the worst enemy 
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the merchants had. This opinion has been fostered among some his- 
torians by the ill-informed views of a few of India’s western tourists 
during the later middle ages. The Mughal government was despotic 
and arbitrary acts are never far to seek, but while taking a broader 
view of things what stands out is the continued prosperity of ports 
like Surat and Masulipatam under their tyrannical rulers and the 
quality of freedom which characterised the system of overseas trade 
in medieval India throughout. Monopolies imposed by force were 
the phenomena of a later period. Despotic acts sometimes ruined 
individual merchants but the spectre of ‘the Mughal’ habitually 
inheriting the property of affluent businessmen is unsubstantiated. 
Banias were a little more afraid of the government than other mer- 
chants as indeed they had reasons to be. None cheated the 
government with such abandon. It would, however, not do to forget 
the bania ethos of austerity which made millionaires live like com- 
moners. This was the position under the Mughal government, it 
continued to be the state of affairs under the British Raj. I have yet 
to encounter the suggestion that the millionaires of Burrabazar in 
Calcutta lived as meanly as they did because they were afraid of 
Lord Curzon swooping on them. Large properties were freely accu- 
mulated by merchants in overseas trade and such accumulations 
usually dissolved in three to four generations due to misfortunes in 
trade and disputes within the family. Administrative instability did 
become a serious, even an insurmountable, problem for the Indian 
merchants, but that happened only in the early eighteenth century 
under conditions of a dissolving Mughal structure. 

All this of course neither denies nor is intended to disprove the 
known involvement of numerous Indian officials in maritime trade, 
an admirable account of which has been made available to us by 
Professor Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. Administrators of coastal India 
often took a personal interest in trade and the contagion spread to 
individual noblemen upcountry. The nature of the involvement 
varied from region to region and from time to time. Dr Om Prakash 
of the Delhi School of Economics has shown, by his important 
researches in the Dutch archives, that ships at the Bengali ports in 
the seventeenth century were largely owned by Mughal aristocrats. 
Such ownership by particular noblemen is almost totally absent at 
Surat, leaving the ‘Mughal ships’ on the Red Sea run out of account. 
I would add that detailed examination of available evidence indi- 
cates that ‘the Mughal ships’ of Surat were really prized freight 
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ships much sought after by the merchants of the city. They were 
intended primarily for the pilgrims going to the Red Sea, but the 
merchants usually took the initiative in pressing the vessels into ser- 
vice. The reason was the preferential treatment that the imperial 
ships received at the Red Sea port of Mocha. There was never any 
‘official trade’ to carry out and any consignment thought to be offi- 
cial was on account of Mughal aristocrats investing their personal 
money. Given that the administration was despotic, if local noble- 
men took an interest in trade this might have created occasional 
problems for the overseas merchants, though official support for 
such private trade was known to be illegal. One must remember 
that such embarrassments never amounted to a permanent problem 
and investments made by Mughal officials were usually managed 
by merchants. The amir would seldom stoop to act like a bania. The 
only exception was Martanda Varma’s Travancore in the 1730s, and 
the commercial department which he set up to control both produc- 
tion and distribution in Malabar showed what the Mughal grandees 
had omitted to do. Theirs was a gentlemanly flutter at the marine 
game of fortune; it was not intended to be anything more serious. 
Now, to take stock of the position so far: we have seen that 
Indian overseas trade was largely in necessities and coarse goods, 
rather than in luxuries. We admit that most maritime merchants 
could well be described as pedlars. There is, however, no reason to 
think that the trade was in any way controlled, suppressed or 
encouraged by the Indian governments. The time has now come to 
turn to the wealthier merchants of the Indian ports who promised 
so much but performed so little. Recently we have had the distin- 
guished Russian historian A.I. Chicherov arguing that, among other 
things, the capital accumulated by the Indian merchants was on the 
verge of transforming the Indian economy when the wicked British 
intervened. And indeed if one looks at the wealth and the prestige 
of the Jagat Sheths, of Baharji Bohra or Abdul Ghafur, one is in- 
clined to take such propositions perfectly seriously. The problem, as 
I see it, lies in the paradoxical situation of the merchant princes of 
medieval India. By any standards they were wealthy and powerful; 
no one could fault them in the drive for maximum possible profit. 
But the fact is that they belonged to the fringe of a vast continental 
society which they were unable to influence, that they lived in a 
world fragmented within itself and unable to rise even to an aware- 
ness of its own identity, and that they knew such terrible uncertain- 
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ties that they were content to live from one day to the next, without 
dreaming strange dreams. They were no pedilars in the scale of their 
operations but it is possible that they remained pedlars somewhere 
deep in their minds. Some among them flirted with politics but they 
were no political animals. Fundamentally, they seem to have 
belonged to a system which, by its intricate checks and balances, 
held them in their place. 

What I have said above is, to my mind, of fundamental import- 
ance in understanding medieval maritimé trade and | shall try to 
illustrate it by briefly reviewing the career of Mulla Abdul Ghafur 
of Surat. Ghafur came to the southern Gujarati city around 1670, a 
very poor man, but soon made his fortune in trade, most probably 
in the trade to the Red Sea. In the middle 1680s, he was already 
among the richest shipowner-merchants of Surat. By the 1700s he 
was fabulously wealthy. In a list of shipping drawn up by the Dutch 
factors in 1701, the total number of vessels belonging to the port of 
Surat came to 112. Of these Ghafur had 17, while his nearest rival in 
shipping had 5. Usually merchants fought shy of investing in ship- 
ping and even the richest among Surat’s businessmen would have 
no more than one or two. Ghafur, if he saw an advantage, would 
make his own rules and in the sheer scale of operations he brooked 
no rivals. It is of course well known that when he died in 1718, 
Ghafur left a property worth 8.5 million rupees and substantial 
landed property in and around Surat, besides the precious shipping. 
Here obviously was a man to change the system. 

Ghafur was a Bohra and had little social prestige when compared 
to merchants who were of Arab, Persian or Turkish descent. He had 
tight control over the jamat of the Bohra merchants of Surat but had 
deadly enemies among the Arabs and the Turks who also invested 
largely in the Red Sea trade and felt very angry at Ghafur’s run- 
away success. There was, in particular, a mortal feud with a Turkish 
family called the Chellabies, which eventually ruined the Mulla 
family in the 1730s. As long/as Ghafur lived, he did not allow his 
supremacy in the city to be questioned, keeping in mind of course 
that it took him some time to rise to the top and he had his ups and 
downs like everybody else. Earlier I mentioned Ghafur’s campaign 
against the Europeans at the turn of the eighteenth century. This 
was the high point of his success. As the richest merchant in the Red 
Sea trade he stood most to lose by the piracies. He knew that he was 
personally disliked in the city and his losses would be welcomed. 
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But some of the pirate attacks on the pilgrim ships made everyone 
very angry and Ghafur launched an Islamic crusade against the 
firangis. He persuaded the Arabs, Persians and Turks to join him in 
the holy work and suspend all trade before compensation was 
obtained from the European companies. He had earlier taken the 
precaution of building up a substantial stock at Mocha and as no 
goods from Hindustan reached the Red Sea for two seasons run- 
ning, Ghafur made his pile. He also bought the goods gathered by 
the small merchants of the city at about half the usual price. The 
local administrators knew what was happening but could do noth- 
ing against Ghafur’s Islamic cause. The movement petered out 
because Ghafur could not hold his Muslim friends for long. Persian 
merchants, not interested in the Red Sea trade, broke away. The 
Arabs and the Turks realised after a point that Ghafur was winning 
in every way and decided to settle with each other. The Dutch 
blockaded Surat and Ghafur agreed to a compromise. He knew of 
course that he could not win. There was no ‘city’ for him to lead; 
there was not even ‘a mercantile community of Surat’ which would 
fight for its own rights. Surat was a pattern of collaboration and 
conflict among disparate social communities. Ghafur held everyone 
for a while and was perhaps richer at the end of it. 

The mahajans of the banias, the jamats of the Muslims or the 
panchayats of the Parsis were basically social organizations which in 
some cases, performed economic functions in certain ways. Abdul 
Ghafur was at heart a lonely worker, relying in emergencies on 
whatever gut support he could muster among the Bohras of his 
own jamat. He never raised a finger except to serve himself. This 
was probably why he never clashed with the Hindus who had com- 
plementary interests. Like any other merchant he relied on them to 
coin his bullion at the mint. He had some privileges there but the 
sarafs of the mint would drive as hard a bargain with him as with 
anybody else. His broker, Gangaram, was, of course, a Hindu. And 
if disputes occurred between such people it was very difficult to 
sort them out because the jamats or the mahajans could not help and 
no one wished to turn to the government. Mediation by eminent 
citizens was the favourite method, but these mediations could be 
very long and very complicated. Ghafur’s dispute with Gangaram 
was a sensation in the city in the second decade of the eighteenth 
century and was talked about for years to come. People naturally 
did not wish to have such problems and the tendency was thus 
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naturally to keep one’s business within one’s community, insofar as 
that was possible. Brokerage and shroffage were by and large in 
Hindu hands while shipping was overwhelmingly Muslim. So a 
measure of cooperation was obligatory but merchants usually 
invested in business only with their social peers. Money was not 
pooled together even within Surat. 

Beyond Surat, the commercial belt stretched along the main arte- 
rial roads and was confined to within a few miles of them. Ghafur 
depended on brokers and sub-brokers who dealt with the headmen 
of the weavers in long, tortuous chains. He had little control over 
the processes which obtained him the cloths he wished to export, 
nor perhaps did he desire any. The markets abroad were remark- 
ably uncertain. It was thus a folly to make permanent arrangements 
with weavers. All that Ghafur would do was to have contracts with 
the same weavers from year to year. In this sense they were 
Ghafur’s weavers, but they were in no sense his employees. In a 
year when sale was brisk, weavers were free to break their contracts 
provided they returned the money they had accepted as advance. 
This was a kind of freedom within the system which the society and 
the state carefully cherished during India’s medieval period. It was 
broken only when the English acquired political power. 

A man like Ghafur was therefore the inhabitant of some sort of a 
beehive. He had his own cell and no matter how rich he was, he 
could not break through to the others. Now if we remember that the 
beehive of trade itself was a very small thing in the totality which 
was India, we may begin to understand the paradox of Abdul 
Ghafur. He was powerful and he was weak; he was rich but his 
money bought him only some things, not others. Finally he could 
never get the better of the pedlars. He tried often and he tried hard 
to run the small merchant out of the Red Sea trade where he craved 
a monopoly. He ruined several of the small fry but the myriad of 
travellers from whose ranks Ghafur himself had almost certainly 
risen, were there to stay. They invested little and for the most part 
they wanted little. There was not much that Ghafur could do to 
them. In fact as the giants of the Indian Ocean trade gradually faded 
from the scene during the eighteenth century, the pedlar inherited 
the world. . 

Now, as we are back to the pedlar, made immortal by Van Leur, 
we must turn to the last characteristic of medieval maritime trade 
which he emphasized. This was its changeless and timeless charac- 
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ter. The problem of change, as I said at the outset, is the one most 
difficult to deal with. The structure of which Ghafur was a part, 
appears to have existed essentially throughout the period 1500 to 
1800. What changed were the routes, the cities and the communities 
of merchants who lived by trade. It is possible to show that Indian 
shipping was substantially redeployed during the sixteenth century, 
a south-east Asian orientation giving way to a west Asian emphasis. 
It is possible to demonstrate how the shipping in its British-Indian 
incarnation turned away again towards China in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. We can chart the rise and fall of ports like 
Cambay and Calicut, Masulipatam and Hooghly. What we cannot 
do is to prove any fundamental change within the structure which 
supported the trade. The reason for this failure is probably two-fold 
and basically due to the fact that we are at the very beginning of an 
exciting field of enquiry. The European documentation relevant to 
the field has been only fractionally explored so far and no one has 
given up hope of discovering indigenous sources. Recently 
Maharajkumar S.C. Nandy of Kasimbazar has given us fascinating 
glimpses of the Indian world from the papers of his family going 
back to the 1760s in his History of the Cossimbazar Raj in the Nine- 
teenth Century (Calcutta, 1986). The feat will doubtless be repeated. 
In this field we are still groping for questions to ask and as new in- 
formation filters in, the scene changes. Van Leur has been the most 
stimulating of writers, but we have outgrown his trade in luxuries 
and substantially discarded his pedlars. In the near future we may » 
well come to know whether the world that Van Leur painted was 
really the still-life which he saw and if that is right, why it was so. 

I cannot conclude without saying how much of the work in 
Indian maritime history that is under way, owes itself to the fasci- 
nating mind of my teacher Professor Narendra Krishna Sinha. He 
knew much and he perceived more. He has set many of us to work 
and left us the injunction to hasten slowly. Dr Tapan Raychaudhuri 
has shown us the way to the Dutch archives and established schol- 
ars like Professor Surendra Gopal, Dr S. Arasaratnam and Dr Arun 
Das Gupta have made important contributions. The small band of 
maritime historians is being steadily joined by younger scholars in 
India and abroad, and we shall continue to live and work in hope. 


é. 


Some Attitudes 
Among Eighteenth- 
century Merchants* 


Indian historians because so little of the available material 

appears to lead to it. Nevertheless it has become necessary to 
try to understand this world with whatever material we have got, 
if only to understand the medieval approach to the process of 
money-making. Specifically I shall be concerned in this paper with 
the question: Is it true that the attitudes of the medieval merchants 
prevented them from: (a) acquiring as much wealth as they could, 
or (b) putting this wealth to the best economic use? And I shall 
maintain that available evidence does not indicate that medieval 
attitudes were opposed to acquisitive instincts and that the eight- 
eenth century commercial ethic was very largely free from religious 
considerations. 

Let us begin by cutting down a vaguely sieyaléat notion to its 
proper size. Max Weber maintained in his book, which in English 
translation bears the title, Religion in India, that though most of the 
elements necessary for the development of capitalism were present 
in India, the mental and social restrictions of the caste system pre- 
vented its emergence. This assumes that most merchants in India 


T he mental world of the medieval merchant is forbidden to 
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were Hindus, which certainly was not the case in the eighteenth 
century. If we go around the coasts, beginning with Surat, then the 
merchants of Gujarat would be more or less Hindu, though there 
was a strong concentration of Armenians and a generous sprinkling 
of Muslims in Surat. Down the coast, Calicut would be almost 
wholly Muslim and Jewish. In the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury at any rate, the two leading merchants of Calicut were Issac 
Surgun, who was a Jew, and Haji Yusuf, who was also known as the 
Arab. The port of Cochin was dominated, for the most part of the 
eighteenth century, by the House of the Rahabis, who were Jews, 
and associated with them, but not as important, were a group of 
Konkani Brahmins and a few banias. On the other side, Pondicherry 
was wholly Hindu while Madras attracted all religions. The 
Armenians in Madras dominated the lucrative Manila trade. In Ben- 
gal, the river port of Hooghly was, I suspect, more important than 
Calcutta in the first half of the eighteenth century, and it was a cos- 
mopolitan town dominated by Muslim merchants of Persian origin 
and the Armenians.’ Thus a preoccupation with the caste system, 
while discussing the mercantile attitudes of eighteenth century 
India, would scarcely be justified. 

Now, I do not think there is any reason to think that a Hindu 
merchant was ever prevented from getting rich through religious 
scruples. On the contrary, in the period we have chosen, a trading 
family of some substance would expect its young men to make their 
money while in their thirties. Any failure here would cause com- 
ment. A suitable illustration would be the case of Tiruvengadam, 
the younger brother of Ananda Ranga Pillai, who somehow seemed 
allergic to the notion of making money. The year was 1746. Madras 
had fallen to the French and a veritable golden rush had begun to 
flow from Pondicherry towards the other place. Tiruvengadam was 
right in the middle of it but he managed to acquire nothing. ‘Al- 
though my brother’, wrote Ananda Ranga Pillai, 


is thirty-four or thirty-five years old, he has no desire to acquire wealth and 
no ambition to figure conspicuously in the service of the Company. Further 
he is too retiring to hold any intercourse with the Europeans. Far from ac- 
cusing him, however, I can only worry myself with the thought that God 
has created him thus and blame my own ill-luck. The young men of these 
days become, from their fifth year, thoroughly filled with aspirations. Their 
great desire for employment coupled as it is with a strong craving to ac- 
quire wealth, is quite extraordinary and is beyond one’s comprehension 
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and power of expression. The very opposite is my brother—who is close to 
thirty-five—though naturally possessed of the gifts of high culture, excel- 
lent parts, guarded temper, winning manners, handsome presence and for- 
tunate birth, is not blessed with the courage and spirit of enterprise which 
are indispensable for raising oneself to distinction. It is this defect that in- 
duces him to cast aside all aspirations to greatness and prefer to remain at 
home in obscurity. 


This craving for wealth, which the misguided Tiruvengadam 
could never pick up, was the vice of the merchant in India just as it 
has been the vice of the merchant everywhere else in the world. 
Hindus and Muslims, Christians and Jews went in for quick profit 
with equal zest. After discussing a couple of cases on record, we 
shall pass on. In the year 1666, two brothers, Khojah Joseph Marger 
and Khojah Johannes Marger, set up a partnership at Hyderabad 
with a total capital of Rs 27,550 only; when this partnership was dis- 
solved by the death of Joseph Marger in 1706, it was seen that the 
two Armenians had, between them, made a net profit of two million 
rupees in these thirty years.2 An even more remarkable spurt of 
affluence can be noticed in the rise of the Rahabi family in the west 
coast town of Cochin. They migrated from Syria to the Malabar 
Coast in the middle of the seventeenth century and began virtually 
from scratch, doing odd jobs for Babba Prabhu, the reigning mer- 
chant-prince of the Coast. Ezechiel Rahabi, in the third generation 
since the family’s arrival on the coast, made good. By the thirties of 
the eighteenth century, Ezechiel Rahabi was the wealthiest mer- 
chant in Cochin, virtually controlling the trade of the town. In the 
process he had gone into some sort of a partnership with the Prabhu 
family and managed to ruin their business. Immediately after 
Ezechiel’s death, there was litigation between the sons and heirs of 
Ezechiel and Callaga Prabhu, who was probably the grandson of 
the great Babba Prabhu. In the course of this lawsuit Callaga de- 
scribed the spectacular rise of Ezechiel Rahibi and had this to say in 
the way of personal appreciation: ‘The claimants’ father (said 
Callaga Prabhu in court) was a man who had hankered so much 
after wealth that he had never let go an opportrnity of making 
money, whether moral or immoral, and he had never looked equa- 
bly at a man who. threatened to become his equal in trade 6r at the 
prospect of other people trading in commodities in which he him- 
self was interested.’* Admittedly Callaga Prabhu was a man witha 
grievance, but what he said did show the kind of relentless drive 
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which would go into the making of an eighteenth-century Indian 
merchant prince. 

There was no difference between a Hindu and a Muslim, a Chris- 
tian and a Jew in this approach to business. In fact business dealings 
were generally untouched by religious considerations. This does 
not, of course, mean that they were not regulated by certain princi- 
ples but these principles were more or less secular in character and 
were recognized by all merchants as equally valid. 

The most important thing for a merchant to have was character. 
It was a must for him to have a reputation for honest dealings and 
for people to have confidence in him. Otherwise in those days, 
when much of the trade was done on credit and local courts could 
not be relied upon to enforce a uniform law fairly, business would 
have become quite impossible. Haji Yusuf, the millionaire merchant 
. of Calicut, whose fortune crashed in the nineties of the eighteenth 
century, made this point quite plain in a rather desperate letter he 
wrote to the Governor of Bombay on 22 October 1795. The letter is 
very typical of this simple, square-dealing businessman and I ven- 
ture to quote the opening paragraph in full, ‘Hon’ble Sir’, wrote 
Yusuf, ‘Mr. Church (the English Resident at Calicut) wants to ruin 
me, for not being content with putting me in Court, he tells every- 
body I want to run away and has obliged me to give security for 
my personal appearance, though most of my property is here and 
in the province and I consider myself a native of this place. By 
doing so, my credit is very much hurt and if Mr Church will do so 
when I expect many Dows and Dingeys from Muscat and Mocha 
daily, then they will not come here and give me my money but will 
go somewhere else, whereby I would lose much money. I therefore 
beg you, Hon'ble Sir, to have pity on me and in two months I will 
pay all I owe. I have always been considered by the people here as 
well as by all the gentlemen here, the first merchant in the Southern 
Districts and was entrusted with all the gentlemen’s money in this 
place, and it is very hard now, before my vessels arrive, for Mr. 
Church to take my character away.” 

The second important thing for a merchant was to remember that 
business deals had to be made and kept in a certain socially appr- 
oved way. I am now not referring to the major attributes of a 
commercial transaction—things which at a pinch could be dragged 
to a law court—but intangible items belonging to business ethics. 
One concrete example is all that I shall use to make this point. 
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Ananda Ranga Pillai was once cut out of a bargain by a fellow-mer- 
chant at Pondicherry called Parasuraman, who came to know of the 
projected transaction only accidentally. It was not his transaction to 
begin with but once he came to know of it, he forced his way into 
it. Ananda felt greatly peeved and recorded his displeasure in these 
words: ‘The etiquette in commercial circles requires that if a mer- 
chant happens to go to another when the latter is bargaining with a 
buyer and if the purchaser inquires of him the price of the article 
which is being negotiated for, he should make it appear as though 
he was ignorant of the actual value. If further pressed, a well-bred 
merchant would, under some pretext or the other, evade giving a 
reply.’ Ananda put down this misconduct on the part of Parasu- 
raman ‘to pride and boldness engendered by embezzlement of the 
Company’s money’. 

The thing to note in what Ananda says of Parasuraman is the 
way he used the expressions ‘commercial etiquette’ and ‘well-bred 
merchant’. He is not thinking of Hindu commercial etiquette or 
good manners, certainly not anything peculiar to his caste; he is 
quite obviously speaking of merchants in general. It is not that caste 
and religion were not important to the merchants of the eighteenth 
century; it is only that while those considerations regulated their 
daily life and social customs, a niche was set apart for business 
’ where a social ethic ruled. The point would be clear if we consider 
the case of Gopala Krishna, a merchant of Madras, who was sued 
by his nephew in the year 1742. The nephew charged his uncle for 
not acknowledging a rather small debt of about 33 pagodas and also 
alleged that the uncle had interfered in a marriage which was being 
arranged for him and given the bride away to someone else. What 
is significant for us is that the nephew accused Gopala Krishna of 
having contravened caste procedure and religious custom only with 
regard to the marriage; about the debt he contented himself with 
saying that Gopala had been ‘an ungrateful friend and an unkind 
uncle’. ; 

If this kind of evidence is to be accepted, the conclusion that 
Indian merchants in their mercantile dealing formed a class of their 
own, would be inescapable. The only objection that I can see is that 
merchants of different religions lived in separate and water-tight 
compartments, so that when Ananda Ranga Pillai spoke of a well- 
bred merchant he assumed as a matter of course that the man in 
question would be a Hindu. Evidence, however, has it that in mat- 
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ters of business, men of all religious persuasions worked in fairly 
close co-operation. Ezechiel Rahabi was introduced to the elements 
of business by Nannoe Prabhu and later worked as a partner of 
Nannoe’s relative, Callaga Prabhu, for several years. Ezechiel was 
of course a Jew and the Prabhus were Brahmins. After Ezechiel’s 
death, when his sons were involved in litigation, and wanted a few 
men to stand security for them before the Court at Cochin, Anta 
Chetty, the leading bania merchant in town, volunteered. Similarly 
the Hindu merchants of Gujarat and Sind would employ Muslim 
supercargoes to take care of their vessels and their trade. The vessels 
themselves would occasionally bear curious Hindu-Muslim names, 
e.g. Lakshmi Pasha. I am inclined to think that such co-operation 
among the communities in matters of trade existed throughout the 
medieval period. In his work in the papers of the Cairo Ganiza, Mr 
S. Goitein came across a leading Jewish merchant of eleventh-cen- 
tury Aden who traded extensively with Hindus and Muslims and 
in his correspondence referred to them as brothers and friends.’ In 
matters of trade they were all merchants. 

And because they were merchants, they spent little and invested 
well. I have not found any evidence to support the contensions that 
Indian businessmen spent extravagantly on religious ceremonies 
and they hoarded whatever little profit they could take in. It is of 
course true that men of ali religions spent money on religion in the 
eighteenth century. Ezechiel Rahabi restored the Synagogue for the 
White Jews in Cochin in 1762. The Konkani Brahmins were liberal 
in endowing their temple in the same town. This did not, however, 
prevent either the Prabhus or the Rahabis from reaching the top. 
The point I think is well put by Pillai when he discusses a puja at 
the house of Parasuraman; ‘the gifts distributed on this occasion 
were liberal and amounted in value to 400 pagodas, the income of 
the lady being enormous’.’ If one’s income was enormous one spent 
well, and by implication, if it was not enormous, one did not. On 
the other hand, it was usual for a merchant to keep most of what he 
had, invested in trade. Ready money was seldom available in large 
quantities. This meant that even the most affluent family could go 
bankrupt after a sequence of misfortunes. Issac Surgun was doing 
fabulous business at Calicut in the seventies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but by the nineties of the century the family mansion had been 
sold to pay off debt and the business was liquidated. Similarly Haji 
Yusuf, also of Calicut, was imprisoned for debts which amounted to 
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over six lakhs of rupees. Until the end, Yusuf protested that he 
would meet his obligations fully if only his traditional customers, 
the vessels from the North, came in with his money. As it was, he 
had little reserves in Calicut itself with which to pay off his credi- 
tors. Again the point is best put in the words of Pillai. On March 16, 
1746, Dupleix asked Ananda, “You owe a good deal to the Com- 
pany; you are in arrears. What do you do with your money?’ 
Ananda replied, 


Your money has not been embezzled. I have not squandered it in gambling. 
I have not expended it in vain. I have invested my funds in trade, in com- 
mercial enterprises beyond the seas and in the manufacture of goods lo- 
cally. This is how my money has been laid out. My assets are double that 
of my liabilities. The goods which I have on board ships, and the arrears 
which I have to recover locally, will be sufficient security for what I owe the 
Company.’ 


Now, if it is true that the merchants of eighteenth century India 
were not prevented by their social or religious customs from carry- 
ing out their duties as merchants, and if we also accept the fact that 
there were many among them who possessed business brains and 
abundant energy, how do we account for the decline of the medi- 
eval merchant class? The answer to my mind seems twofold: first, 
that the structure of medieval trade always left enough margin for 
all these merchants to make their fortunes without feeling the nece- 
ssity for basic alterations and second, that this merchant class was 
hounded to its death by ruthless political pressure in the second half 
of the eighteenth century. It is customary to hold the British respon- 
sible for the second item, and there is no doubt that in the areas they 
could control they destroyed, but the political pressure existed all 
over India and spoke of a deeper crisis in Indian society. 


NOTES 


1. The position of the Armenians is treated by Mesroub J. Seth in 
Armenians in India from the Earliest Times to the Present Day (New Delhi, 
1937). In the course of my work in the Dutch records preserved at Madras, 
I have come across several bundles of Armenian letters written from 
Hooghly in the second half of the eighteenth century which would appear 
to confirm Seth’s position. The developments at Calicut can be studied from 
the archives of the Dutch East India Comany preserved at The Hague and 
the English papers at Madras. For the career of Surgun, specially, Koloniaal 
Archief, 3298 (pp. 363-5), 3327 (p. 126) and 3693 (pp. 182-8) at The Hague. 
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For Haji Yusuf see Collectorate Records, ‘Diary of the Commercial Resident 
at Calicut, 1796-97’ (Madras Record Office). 

2. The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga (henceforth Diaries), Il, p. 9. 

3. Armenians in India, p. 305. 

4. The litigation between Callaga Prabhu, and the sons of Ezechiel 
Rahabi can be studied from the Dutch Records in Madras. This description 
of Ezechiel will be found in Serial 940. Judicial Records, 1772-6. There is, 
unfortunately, no pagination. 

5. Collectorate Record, ‘Commercial Residents’ Diary, Calicut, 1795’, pp. 
112-13 (Madras Record Office). 

6. Madras Records (Printed), ‘Pleadings in the Mayor’s Court’. 

7. Apart from previous references, the details regarding the northern 
vessels will be found in the Dutch ‘Passport Books of Cochin’, preserved at 
Madras. Specially Serial, 489. 

S. Goltein, ‘From the Mediterranean to India’ in Speculum, 1954. 

8. Diaries, Ill, p. 115. 

9. Diaries, 1, pp. 325-6. 
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The Changing Face of 
the Indian Maritime 
Merchant* 


storytellers of the Indian Ocean though he is known as a 

primitive survivor. The curiosity about a possible early form 
in the Asian seas, both of men and craft, was elaborated in the nine- 
teenth century and was taken up by historians in the Mariners’ 
Mirror in the 1920s and 1930s. This was in part a romantic quest, 
and in part a curiosity about sailing and ship-building. In recent 
years historians, specially historians of India, moving from eco- 
nomic, social and political history and moving from the mainland 
where they are comfortable, to the sea where they do not feel at 
home, have been focusing upon the Indian maritime merchant as a 
possible ancestor of the figure studied by historians in the Mariners’ 
Mirror. There seem to be two possible lines of descent for the 
nakhuda of the nineteenth century dhow. He may have risen from the 
ranks of the sarangs and tandels who used to be men of India’s 
coastal villages and were, at most, village headmen of the eigh- 
teenth century. Or he may have sunk from the position of a 
merchant-owner whose connection with navigation itself was never 


T he Indian maritime merchant is a fairly new character for the 


*First published in Emporia, Commodities and Entrepreneurs in Asian Maritime 
Trade, c. 1400-1750, eds. R. Ptak and D. Rothermund, Weisbaden, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, 1991. 
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very close. In any event it would seem that at the end of the eight- 
eenth century while the Indian Ocean divided itself into two, as far 
as its shipping was concerned, the smaller and traditional craft 
inherited what can be called the secondary sea-lanes and became 
the last bastions of a trade which had been vigorous before and 
would reassert itself again. 

In this manner of looking at history, we may fall into the error of 
the profession and take changes for granted. The reverse had for 
long held sway as far as the East is concerned and we have grown 
up on a diet of the unchanging Orient. The reaction among profes- 
sionals is natural and expected. But there may be some danger in 
positing ‘change’ which can neither be characterized accurately nor 
substantiated in detail. This may eventually discredit the case for 
change and see a legitimate quest as no more than passing 
enthusiasm. Further, some caution has to be exercised in maritime 
matters as we must not argue by analogy that since important chan- 
ges occurred on land, they must therefore have occurred at sea. 
Such connections, though likely and possible, will require careful 
tracing before they are accepted. I do not mention the contemporary 
enthusiasm for ‘development’ which lurks behind every bush and 
escapes detection because of a universal acceptance. 

The emergence of the maritime merchant in Indian history is lost 
in our ignorance of ancient trade. We shall do well to remember that 
evidence of maritime trade, of flourishing ports, of commodities 
exchanged and flow of precious metals, all very important in their 
own way, hardly help us in approaching a historical character closely 
enough to identify him as a maritime merchant. The assumption 
behind this quest is that we have to separate the individual from the 
crowd and then see him in relation to his times. In this discussion, 
we shall be interested primarily in discovering his relationship with 
the state and the economic basis for his survival or otherwise. 

It seems possible that the ship-owning merchant and the traveller 
of the Indian Ocean had emerged definitely by the eleventh century. 
This does not mean that they were not there before, but the general 
kind of evidence we have would not‘let us see them clearly. The first 
approach which is close enough is possible through the letters res- 
cued from the geniza of Old Cairo. As far as I know, Professor S.D. 
Goitein first drew our attention to the existence of such letters on 
the Indian trade in an article in Speculum (No. 27) in 1953. But he 
never managed to give us a complete collection though the ‘India 
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Book’ consistently engaged his attention. In giving us a selection of 
these letters, Professor Goitein wrote: . 


It [a twelfth century letter from Aden to Malabar] shows a very tively traffic 
connecting India with the West; because of the tremendous risks the quan- 
tities sent in each ship for each individual merchant were comparatively 
limited in size; losses were borne with remarkable equanimity; and a spirit 
of friendly co-operation prevailed between Jew, Muslim, and Hindu (also 
Christian, of course, though rarely mentioned), and between the free mer- 
chants and their bond-servants who served as their agents. 


The merchant shipowner and the Indian Ocean traveller (his bond- 
servant) had emerged in this correspondence.! 

The understanding of trade which we may. form, even in the gen- 
eral terms which seem permitted by the documentation, appears to 
offer fundamental problems. For one thing, the structure of trade 
emerges full blown and not really subject to change in the centuries 
to come. This of course is pure Van Leur, and this may be the point 
at which to pause for some of his comments on this score. ‘All this 
trade’, says Van Leur of ancient times and a period considerably 
earlier than the eleventh or twelfth centuries that we have been dis- 
cussing, 


covered extensive areas and was ‘international’ trade or ‘world’ trade. 
However, it is not possible to establish any ‘evolution’ in the order of the 
periods of trade. Two factors always continued to determine its pattern— 
the wealthy moneyholders on the one hand and the travelling pedlars on 
the other. For the first, trade was a matter of occasional investment of cap- 
ital; for the second, it was an occupation. The oldest forms of ‘private’ inter- 
national trade, in Babylon, already revealed the pattern: royal, hierocratic, 
and private bourgeois holders of money and goods who carried on interna- 
tional wholesale trade by investing in commenda, as against travelling 
groups of traders who actually carried out the transportation of goods. 


Whether we are justified in using ancient evidence of a general 
character to pinpoint the rise of patricians and plebeians in Babylon 
may be open to question, but the problem about change which Van 
Leur raises cannot be dismissed by any cursory detailing of evi- 
dence. He is clear about change occurring all the time but he is not 
convinced that all change may change the character of trade. It is by 
looking for evidence that the social character of trade continued to 
change in the Indian context that we may come to grips with ine 
more important question raised by Van Leur.? 

The existence of rich and powerful merchants, the sophistication 
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of the trade they engaged in, all this would not refute the Van Leur 
hypothesis but would tend to reinforce it. Van Leur’s position is 
that such men indeed formed one part of the structure while the 
other part—the travelling part—was made up of the pedlars of the 
Asian Seas. Such an argument appears valid, not because the trade 
of Asia saw only primitive pedlars in action but because the nature 
of markets was such that even the patrician merchants were obliged 
to dispose of their cargo as soon as was possible and in that sense 
they behaved like pedlars without any capacity to control the mar- 
ket. There were changes in the structure of the trade which Van 
Leur would take in his stride. Changes relating to routes, ports, 
communities would not worry him in the least because such change 
would not alter the basic character of the commerce. Change in 
commodity composition, the tendency to exchange gruffagoods of 
everyday use for high value luxuries, might be a different matter, if 
it can be shown that this change came over Asian trade in the 
course of time, thus dividing one period from another. Van Leur, 
however, had been aware of the contention about the nature of the 
markets and had stated this fact in his own manner. 

There can be no question of any dynamic tendency toward continuous eco- 
nomic progress in the pattern of the ancient world. Trade and industry were 
held fast in traditional handicraft forms. Every trace of mechanization was 
lacking. The market was either extremely unstable, threatened or upset by 
constant plundering and war, or it was kept in restraint by the regulations 
of a liturgical administration.? 

Van Leur did not emphasize the character of the market to which 
pedlars took their ware but he did underline the economic mental- 
ity of the pedlar, which such a market produced. About one thing 
he was very clear—this mentality had nothing to do with the pov- 
erty of the merchant. It was always his contention that there were 
enough rich and powerful men in this trade. In spite of this, he 
never failed to point out that the characteristics we associate with 
the trade did not alter for about two thousand years. ‘The possibil- 
ity of “development” ’, he says, 

lay primarily in a quantitative consolidation of trade, not in a qualitative 
transformation of it. In the growth and flourishing of trade there was no 
question of a configuration of dynamic progress, but only a greater conflu- 
ence of amorphous elements [. . .]. The letter of credit was developed in the 
Hellenistic period; the first elementary forms of monetary exchange, which 
were brought to further development in Byzantine and Moslem trade, also 
date from the Hellenistic period. 
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We are therefore firmly back in ancient times. It may be worthwhile 
to cite the verdict on the letter of exchange from Professor Udovich 
who, working much later than Van Leur and working from Islamic 
sources, said: ‘There is virtually no substantive difference in the 
legal structure of the partnership and commenda contracts between 
the eighth and the twelfth centuries.” 

It seems that to break the stranglehold of the structure which 
appears not to change, it is necessary that we rescue the individual 
in the structure, provided there are enough facts to clothe this 
individual in flesh and blood. Because we cannot get near the mer- 
chant, it is impossible to say how much was gained on average in a 
good trading season and whether combining trade and ship-owning 
made good business sense. It would seem that mercantile organi- 
sations gJayed important roles both among the merchants of 
Coromandel and the merchants in the trade of the Red Sea and 
India. Such organizations are clearly not there in the later centuries, 
but as we are unable to say exactly how such formations added to 
the strength of the mercantile communities, we are hardly in a posi- 
tion to label their absence in a later period as a regress in history. 
Trade of the ocean had, however, thrown up a feature which along 
with the patrician and the plebeian, was to be a constant for centu- 
ries to come. This was the royal merchant and royal trade. It may be 
that we can trace it to ancient times but specific facts are lacking. 
Haraprasad Ray of Jawaharlal Nehru Universitiy, working 
exclusively from Chinese documents, has noted that by the time of 
the Yiian dynasty in China (A.D. 1279-1368), rulers were involved in 
trade and were sharing profit with the merchant on a seventy-thirty 
basis. The investments, shipping included, in such cases were royal, 
the merchant merely having the management of the trading voy- 
ages. I cannot help repeating because there seems to be some persist- 
ing misunderstanding on this score, that royal trade as a feature of 
the trading system was probably not new, but that the facts about 
management and profit-sharing have been revealed to us fairly late. 
This is also the case with patrician merchants and their bonded 
slaves. The official as merchant had also emerged by the early 
fifteenth century, as from Admiral Cheng Ho downwards, all the 
Chinese officials in the Ming trading fleets were buying and selling 
on their own accounts. What is more to our purpose, a similar class 
of men, part-merchant part-official, seems to have emerged in India 
as well. Dr Ray has noticed a merchant envoy called Said 
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Muhammed operating from Bengal to China, active in the first two 
decades of the fifteenth century who was consecutively a courtier to 
about five different sultans of Bengal. There were also men of this 
kind coming to China from the Hindu kingdoms of the west coast of 
India.® 

Dr A.P. Fernandez has stressed an important distinction which 
had emerged off the west coast by the early decades of the sixteenth 
century. The Portuguese were enforcing their cartaz system for the 
larger ships while the smaller vessels were free to sail under guid- 
ance. The cartaz cost, according to Dr Fernandez, was Rs 157 for 
each hundred khandis, three khandis making a ton in carrying capac- 
ity. A ‘capital ship’ of a thousand khandis would therefore pay Rs 
1570, a sum I would be disinclined to dismiss as ‘nominal’. This dis- 
tinction would of course tend to split the coastal trade fromthe high 
sea voyages-and would also incline merchants to concentrate on the 
smaller ships, leaving larger vessels to officials and rulers. The des- 
ire to leave the larger ships to the rulers must have been further 
strengthened by the Portuguese practice of issuing free cartazes for 
certain vessels (usually of the princes), which carried other privi- 
leges as well. Such free cartazes were issued for the vessels of the 
Mughal Emperor and those of the sultans of Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur. The number of such free passes to be issued had to be nego- 
tiated between the prince and the Portuguese.” 

The struggle for the Maldives between the Portuguese and the 
Moplahs of Cannanore (which Geneviéve Bouchon has so skilfully 
analysed) must have further accentuated the distinction between 
the merchants trying to develop a smaller vessel traffic off the coasts 
and those who would venture on the high seas. There were clearly 
Gujaratis, Arabs and Bengalis running the Portuguese blockade and 
taking their ships from Sumatra and Bengal to Gujarat and the Red 
Sea. Distinct from these were those others of the west coast of India, 
the ships of Cannanore, which met the high sea vessels in the off- 
shore islands to speed and assist them on their journey.’ The rise of 
coasta] shipping was not in Van Leur’s thought but seems to be get- 
ting more and more prominent as historians learn more about it. 
Royal control of this kind of shipping must have been considerable 
and it must have been difficult to draw lines between coastal and 
high sea traffic. Ali Raja of Cannanore whose ships were visiting the 
Red Sea in the early eighteenth century and whose fleet rose to 
challenge the Portuguese two hundred years earlier, is an excellent 
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example of the problem. But it seems likely that Portuguese inter- 
vention in the Indian Ocean was a strong factor in dividing the 
traffic of the sea. 

The existence of feeder lines for major ports can be taken for 
granted, but the growth of coastal traffic as a means of exchange in 
its own right is another matter. The small merchant must have 
found his salvation in this traffic and ultimately it would be the an- 
swer of traditional trade to European domination of the high sea. 
The struggle of the Portuguese against royal ships of considerable 
size in different corners of the ocean is, by now, well known. Dr 
Fernandez argues that the pressure from the Portuguese even in the 
first half of the seventeenth century is to be seen as a reason for fur- 
ther differentiation between ships of royalty and those of the 
commoner. I am inclined to think that the Portuguese factor was 
outplayed by that time, though some Portuguese trade continued 
and the nuisance value remained. But Portuguese pressure may 
well have been a major factor behind such a differentiation earlier. 

Dr Sanjay Subrahmanyam and others have called our attention 
to a different kind of divergence which seems to have grown in the 
sixteenth century. Late in that period, the rise of Masulipatnam and 
its alliance with Pegu at the mouth of the Irawaddy and Acheh in 
North Sumatra built up a non-Portuguese, even an anti-Portuguese 
alliance in the Bay of Bengal.’ This kind of development, splitting 
an Ocean area into segments for and against the Portuguese, may 
also have happened in the western Indian Ocean in the sixteenth 
century. At any rate the struggle against the Portuguese is clear in 
Dabhol’s efforts to uphold the freedom of navigation against the 
North Europeans in the early seventeenth century. Luis Filipe 
Thomaz has brought out very importantly the role of merchants like 
Nina Chatu and Nina Suryadev of Malacca who belonged to the 
Portuguese sector. It would seem that the maritime merchants of 
Surat opted for non-alignment when North European force was 
directed at Dabhol and all its allies in the seventeenth century. It 
might be that men like Nina Chatu, less worried about their ship- 
ping, would continue to invest in large vessels, whereas merchants 
on the other side would have a tendency towards the smaller ship 
and freighting on royal vessels. The non-aligned might have gone 
for the medium vessel.'° 

Whether such rationality and clear-cut division characterized the 
Indian Ocean may well be a matter of debate for some time to come, 
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but what appears undeniable is that in the course of the sixteenth 
century, tendencies ignored by Van Leur or unknown to him, split 
the maritime society of the area. The impact of the Portuguese 
would seem to be the principal reason behind this, but let this be 
said once again at this point, that we do not know in detail what 
went on in the ocean earlier. At one level, larger and richer vessels 
were easier and more attractive targets for the Lusitanians. At 
another, customs would probably not be demanded at Portuguese 
ports from vessels with free cartazes and at other ports, royal vessels 
would have special treatment. Such vessels were of course only for 
rulers and such cartazes were ploys in diplomacy. A merchant's 
ship, if it were a small one, paid less for a cartaz. A small vessel did 
not attract attention at sea. If it was very small, of course, a cartaz 
would be unnecessary. On the other hand, the large well-defended 
ship was good for a merchant to freight on. If the ship carried a free 
cartaz, the consequential benefits would be shared by the freighters. 
If attacked, it could look after itself and in case of damage, the royal 
owner would have some means of redress which a mere merchant 
lacked. It would therefore seem reasonable to hold that merchants 
tended towards the smaller ship and the Indian Ocean pedlar took 
his classical form as small freighter on the royal ships. Behind this 
development, however, lay a great deal of mercantile politics which 
probably is a more recent discovery. 

Subrahmanyam has one other important thesis to put forward in 
this context. He argues that merchants of Masulipatnam were quite 
close to the royal court and, by implication, were quite different 
from those of Surat, who eventually formed part of an autonomous 
world. The merchants of Masulipatnam were, however, not quite 
creatures of the court and the port’s trade was never managed by 
royal officials. This appears to have been the case with Hooghly to’ 
a large extent and we shall pay some attention to this phenomenon 
immediately after. It is mow, however, appropriate to say that 
Masulipatnam can be seen as half-way-house between the auto- 
nomy which Surat developed and participation in trade by the 
officials at Hooghly. Yet it has to be stressed once more that our 
ignorance about individual merchants even now does not let us see 
clearly how the system worked at the different ports. The career of 
a merchant who rose to be a nobleman, like Mir Jumla, is well 
known. Subrahmanyam has put us in his debt by reconstructing in 
detail the career of another merchant prince of Golkonda, Mir 
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Kamal al-Din. Kamal did not rise to be as high an official as Mir 
Jumla though he was some kind of a governor himself—one sus- 
pects a glorified revenue-farmer. Kamal’s chief strength was 
perhaps his trade. Unlike Mulla Abdul Ghafur of Surat, who knew 
how to play politics but was himself no part of it, Kamal was closely 
connected with the court of Golkonda. From the second decade of 
the seventeenth century to his flight to Persia, which happened 
probably around 1638, the documentation allows the historian to 
follow the career of Kamal al-Din. He was clearly the owner of large 
ships which, I take it, would be anything between one thousand 
and fifteen hundred khandis at the time. For a merchant to own such 
ships, if he were only a merchant, would have been unusual. But 
Kamal was also, for some time at least, the governor of Narsapur, a 
shipping centre near Masulipatnam, and he was the man who built 
ships for the sultan of Golkonda in the early 1630s, to help open the 
route to the Persian Gulf. He sent ships to south-east Asia and his 
vessels were busy in the trade to Bengal. His agents were found all 
along the land route to Surat. He fell eventually because he was 
unable to nurse the connection with the court of Golkonda. 

The ship-owning merchants of Hooghly at the other end of the 
spectrum were more directly political. It is even now the perceived 
wisdom that after the Mughal nobility withdrew its investment 
from shipping, the commercial fleet at Hooghly lost its real import- 
ance. It is a remarkable fact that there is not one individual 
merchant worth mentioning in this context. While speaking of 
Hooghly shipping, one speaks of official investment by Mir Jumla, 
Shaista Khan or the numerous fauzdars and dewans of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. Khoja Wazid, the Armenian merchant of Hooghly, 
comes into the picture with his half-a-dozen ships, plying to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, somewhat late in the day. Professor Sushil 
Chaudhuri has rescued him for us in the 1750s."! But of course 
Wazid did not survive Plassey and because he was alone, very 
much an exception, Wazid may underline the insignificance of the 
shipping merchant of Hooghly. We have no means of knowing what 
the arrangements were for the aristocratic investment at the port. 
With the big ships gone, a few coastal stragglers remained to carry 
on. The decline of shipping based at Surat, which concealed the 
downfall of Hooghly for a time, became apparent in the 1730s. Ship- 
ping based at Calcutta grew and Indian merchants who had opted 
for the British network, exported their goods from Calcutta. This 
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development reflected not so much a decline of trade as a decline 
in Indian shipping. There was no one at Hooghly to support Wazid 
and as far as we know Wazid himself would not stand up to the 
British line when Murshidabad was gone. 

The ship-owning merchants of Surat drew away from this tradi- 
tion of reliance on royal shipping or the royal court in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. This does not mean that the mer- 
chants of Surat dispensed with the Mughals: only a new way of 
using the Mughals came into vogue while the merchants tended 
their own trade independently. Historians have looked for the 
Mughal navy and have found a cause for the conquest of India in 
the lack of Mughal naval power. The merchants of Surat would 
‘set the Mughal’ on the men who wore hats at the slightest prov- 
ocation, using the power on land which the empire still possessed. 
But they did not feel it was proper that the Mughal’s shipping 
should stand in the way of expanding their own commercial fleet. 
If their own ships were attached, they would use the Mughal 
against the Europeans regardless of whether the particular Euro- 
peans they punished were guilty or not. Van Santen has noted the 
petition of the merchants of Surat to Aurangzeb in 1663, for a 
decrease in the size of the Mughal fleet so that the mercantile fleet 
of Surat would have greater scope for expansion. The impressive 
mercantile shipping of the port at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century was the product of the preceding years in the late seven- 
teenth century.’ Merchant families of the port were holding the 
hat-wearers to ransom for any piracies at the end of the century. 
And the custom of convoy with Dutch or English ships guarding 
the merchant-men of Surat, was the outcome of this amiable habit. 
The Mullas and the Challabies knew how to manipulate Indian 
politics to bring this about and they would manipulate with plea- 
sure if necessary, against the local Mughal establishment. But the 
basic reliance on Mughal power remained and when the Mughal 
was no longer there, the independent ship-owning merchant had 
to go. 

The documentation therefore enables us to focus on two distinc- 
tions which grew ever since the sixteenth century. These distinctions 
were ignored by Van Leur, partly because he was not concerned 
with the size of the ships and what it may have meant, and partly 
due to the fact that he took no account of the politics of the Indian 
Ocean. In the sixteenth century we notice the growing dependence 
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of the merchant on the royal ship and the growth of coastal trade, 
as opposed to the high sea trade of larger vessels. This coastal 
trading would appear to have grown consistently till at least the 
end of the eighteenth century. As this trade is very difficult to study 
from our documents, which are mainly of European origin, we are 
unable at the moment to say what linkages there were between the 
two different networks. It would seem that in the early seventeenth 
century, the Portuguese and local Muslim merchants were both 
investing at Nagapatam in the trade of the coast and that the ship- 
ping went to the ports of south-east Asia as well. Europeans also 
participated in coastal trading in the late eighteenth century. In the 
early eighteenth century, we have evidence of the local trade of the 
Gulf of Cambay which was both more numerous and difficult to 
distinguish from Surat’s high-sea trade. At the end of the eighteenth 
century again, we have the bombaras of Cutch scooping up along 
with the English the pepper harvest of Malabar to be taken up 
the coast as well as to the Red Sea. Importantly, it was the coastal 
commerce which emphasized the significance of low-value com- 
modities of daily use, especially the trade in grain, though the 
process may have started much earlier than the sixteenth century. 
The network of coastal trade, with Indians and Europeans both 
participating in it, was strong and elaborate by the end of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The other distinction was of course in the character of the ship- 
owning merchant. We appear to have three somewhat different 
types of men at Hooghly, Masulipatnam and Surat. The merchants 
of Hooghly remained more concerned with the coastal network, op- 
erating by preference to Ceylon and the Maldives, while leaving the 
high-sea traffic to royalty. The ship-owners of Masulipatnam made 
whatever profits they could out of their political connections. It is 
possible that in the later operations of the Chulia Muslim merchants 
from the southern ports, we have an echo of this manner of dealing 
with trade. The ship-owners of Surat succeeded in carving out their 
autonomy but remained a part of the Mughal structure. Finally, the 
high-sea trade, especially the major lines, would be lost to the In- 
dian merchants but they would remain in the coastal network and 
would begin from there once again. The Indian Ocean traveller 
would never die. 
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Political Weekly, put forward the suggestion that the premier 

Mughal port of Surat declined in the early eighteenth. cen- 
tury, not because of the breakdown of the Islamic peace in the 
western Indian Ocean upon which its prosperity had been founded, 
but because the intervention of the northern European Companies 
in the maritime trade of the area had created conditions which 
made the-continuance of such prosperity impossible. Since this idea 
can be seen as a revival of the Eurocentric view of the Indian Ocean 
and a somewhat eccentric re-formulation of it, and since I shall be 
maintaining positions which are directly opposite to it throughout 
this paper, I would briefly like to refer to it as my point of depar- 
ture. 

The Eurocentric vision, of which W.H. Moreland has been the 
most persuasive exponent, has argued for the relative importance of 
the European factor in Indian maritime trade, playing down the role 
of Indian merchants and shipping. It has never been, as far as I can 
recall, the view of such historians that European intervention des- 
troyed the prosperity of Indian trade. If it had done so, such destruc- 
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tion would have occurred in the seventeenth century, when the pros- 
perity of ports like Surat, Hooghly and Masulipatam was in fact 
marked. All evidence indicates that during this time the European 
made his home in the traditional Indian ports and the wealth he 
earned in the trade of the Indian ocean contributed to the well-being 
of these ports. With the exception of the monopoly established by 
the Dutch in the trade of Indonesian spices, there are-no indications 
that European controls affected Indian trade adversely or that the 
Indian merchant was driven from the Indian Ocean in commercial 
competition. At the turn of the eighteenth century, Indian shipping 
fully held its own against the English and Dutch vessels. 

The European factor became considerably more important in the 
eighteenth century, especially in the later eighteenth century. The 
rise of the Calcutta fleet from about 1715 onwards, especially after 
the 1770s, combined with the political control over Bengal and the 
expanding areas along the coast altered the situation fundamentally. 
Indian shipping in Gujarat and Bengal had, however, declined 
before this alteration and I know of no evidence to prove that the 
Indian vessels were driven out of business by European competi- 
tion. The decline of the Indian ships based at Masulipatam probably 
occurred at the same time and the reason was the Indian and Asian 
political decline. The competition of the British private merchant 
from the 1720s onwards was a real adverse factor for Indian mer- 
chants and Indian carrying trade. But this competition really 
accounts for the non-recovery of Indian shipping after the withering 
earlier and has, of course, to be seen as an addition to the persisting 
adverse political climate along the Indian Ocean littoral. 

Once the British were in control and wherever they were in effec- 
tive control, the rules of the game changed basically for all 
merchants. Each British-Indian port would have a dominating 
group of British merchants, usually the top officials of the British 
Company. Any trade to be done at that port could only be done in 
such a manner as would not affect the interest of this group ad- 
versely. In theory, the Company’s interests came first, but in practice 
the dominating merchants served themselves before anybody else. 
Put differently, the British used political control systematically to 
further their commercial interests; if not always the corporate inter- 
ests of their organization, invariably the personal interests of the 
men locally in power were taken care of. This may seem a time- 
worn nationalist cliche, but I wish to make it emphatically to point 
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the distinction between the Mughal dispensation and the British 
system which followed. 

The Mughal manner was distinguished by what can only be 
called, in this context, a quality of freedom. High officials of the state 
were often interested in trade but normally they were themselves 
not merchants as were their eighteenth century British counterparts. 
The result was that their trading ventures were managed by men 
who were merchants and such men knew and respected the norms 
of the system. Merchants and producers had the inalienable right to 
sell to the highest bidder. Even contracts could be broken if a higher 
bid came along, provided the money taken in advance was returned. 
Shippers were free to run their vessels anywhere they wished; no 
shipping lines were the monopoly of any man or any group. Occa- 
sional attempts at monopoly in particular commodities were known 
but they were frowned upon and had no lasting effect. The system of 
production and distribution knew a large number of inter-depen- 
dent functionaries and each had his place, his function and his 
rights. Neither money nor power could set aside the meanest broker 
in the smallest village. 

I wish to distinguish between the two orders sharply, accepting 
the risks of over-simplification, as I wish to argue that till the 
assumption of control by the British, Indians and Europeans were 
‘partners’ in the traditional system. This system remained firm from 
the sixteenth century to around the middle of the eighteenth and 
anyone trading in maritime India accepted it. Europeans accepted 
the system just as the Indians and Asians did, and by their com- 
merce strengthened it. Partnership did not mean friendship; it did, 
at times, mean murderous competition. But it did mean sharing the 
rules of the same game and these rules were not twisted to the ad- 
vantage of any particular group throughout the period. 

The reason why I wish to emphasize this fact of ‘partnership’ is 
that a number of historians have tended to assume that the Euro- 
peans had ‘an impact’ on native trade, as a result of which the 
Indian mercantile structure altered significantly even before polliti- 
cal control was assumed by foreigners. Surendra Gopal, whose 
important views appear to have influenced Hardiman’s position, 
has seen the emergence of the comprador and the collaborator in 
seventeenth century and discerned a drain of wealth from India due 
to European trade at the time. If that is true, then the notion of 
‘partnership’ must be abandoned and the Indian must be seen as 
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already a subservient factor within a structure dominated by Euro- 
peans. I do not think there is any evidence to establish such conclu- 
sions, and I shall spend some time explaining how such notions 
may arise and why they should not be entertained. 

The notion of European dominance before empires were in fact 
established, is based on two considerations—firstly, upon the vast 
trade of the European companies (though, it is interesting to reflect 
that no one brings this allegation against the Portuguese), and 
secondly, upon the undoubted naval prowess of all the Europeans 
compared to the Indians and Asians. Both these notions, in the pres- 
ent context, are dangerous half-truths. The trade of the companies, 
however important for certain areas at certain times it may have 
been, did not alter the Indian structure. The carrying trade of the 
Indian Ocean was never monopolized by European vessels, and, if 
anything, partnership is clearly demonstrated by the trades being 
shared and even in the shipping being shared by all concerned. 

Iam not here concerned to examine how vast the European trade 
exactly was when compared to Indian and Asian trading. Obvious- 
ly the relative magnitude would vary according to time and place. 
Pearson has suggested that in the early sixteenth century, Portugal’s 
Europe trade from Goa formed no more than three per cent of the 
total trade of Gujarat. I have myself seen evidence which suggests 
that, at the turn of the eighteenth century, European companies in 
Surat carried no more than one-eighth of the city’s maritime com- 
merce. The evidence about Bengal would, however, indicate a much 
greater relative importance for the European factor, especially in the 
late seventeenth century, and this was also very likely the case with 
southern Coromandel. Masulipatam may well have been, like Surat 
and Calicut, more or less free of European presence. 

Even in areas and during such periods as saw considerable rela- 
tive importance for European trade, the structure of Indian trade 
did not evolve into any new forms. The stumbling block for most 
historians has been the broker who managed the trade of the com- 
panies. In him we have the comprador and the collaborator, and we 
would do well to remember that this broker was not invented by 
the Europeans. It was a traditional institution with which Indians 
carried on their trade. Every large merchant had a broker of the type 
the Europeans used. In the case of foreigners, the broker was also 
the wakil, the man responsible to the local Mughal authorities for 
their good behaviour. This was essential because the foreign mer- 
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chant often borrowed money—as indeed every other merchant did; 
and sometimes the foreigner left the Indian shore without remem- 
bering to repay the debts. The Mughal authorities naturally wished 
to have someone of the city to fall back upon in such cases. Besides, 
there were foreigners who ‘created trouble’. The English were 
troublesome, and so were the Dutch, but they were not the only 
ones. The Arabs of Muscat who were annual visitors to Surat in the 
later seventeenth century seldom left without a riot. The broker was 
the man to go for on such occasions. Haider Quali Khan, governor 
of Surat in 1718, when told of an English plan to blockade the port, 
remembered that the English had a Parsi broker, and offered to 
blow every Parsi in town from his guns as an amiable tit for tat. The 
broker was a useful man, and not merely for his principals. 

Why can we not call this man a comprador? I confess I do not 
know fully what a comprador’s duties entail, but assuming that this 
was a merchant who was dependent on his principal and made his 
money as a kind of rake-off from his principal’s major operations, 
there is no reason to think of the traditional Indian port-city broker in 
this light. True, the broker was dependent on his principal, but the 
principal too was dependent on the broker. No one coming from 
abroad could trade in a Mughal city without a broker properly 
accredited to the local court. The broker had the choice of many prin- 
 cipals. If some trading arrangement did not work out, he would 
make others. If one lot of visiting merchants proved disppointing, 
there were many others. A certain quality of freedom, as I have said, 
characterized the Mughal milieu, and the kind of dependence I 
associate with the notion of a comprador cannot arise within it. 

For exactly the same reason, the notion of a collaborator is not 
only unacceptable, but even more so. This word, I take it, is a Sec- 
ond World War coinage from the experience of occupied Europe 
and is clearly a loaded politica! term. In the world of the merchant, 
it would, under any circumstance be somewhat inappropriate, and 
if we are to use it at all, we must look to the British Indian ports for, 
I imagine, a fairly brief while in the late eighteenth century, when 
the Indian merchant had no choice but to fall in with the trading of 
small dominating groups of Britishers. I myself know little of this 
phase, and if we are asking what alternatives the Indians had and 
how they in fact opted, I doubt whether anybody does. 

The position in southern Coromandel deserves our special atten- 
tion. What we know of this coast suggests that the two European 
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ports, Madras and Pondicherry, particularly Madras, dominated the 
trading ot the area from the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
This is quite exceptional, as elsewhere the Indian port cities—that 
is, centres under the Indian administration like Surat, Calicut, 
Masulipatam and Hooghly—held their own till well into the eigh- 
teenth century. It is, therefore, possible that conditions which we 
associate with later eighteenth century elsewhere, would be present 
a century earlier in southern Coromandel. | think such a position is 
reasonable and can be accepted only with the reservation that we 
know next to nothing about the Indian ports of southern 
Coromandel like Tuticorin, Negapatam and Pulicat, other than 
some scrappy Dutch evidence. 

The European domination of southern Coromandel even in the 
age of partnership, may have led to some changes in the world of 
the Indian merchant. There was a time when 5S. Arasaratnam and 
Tapan Raychaudhuri were both enthusiastic about the ‘joint stocks’ 
which the English and the Dutch introduced in this region and saw 
in it ‘a growth-oriented impact’. Such ardour, I believe, had cooled 
down over the years and we know now that this kind of joint stock 
was unacceptable wherever the Indian mercantile communities 
were strongly entrenched, and even in southern Coromandel, it did 
not work the miracle it promised. After all, it was no more than an 
insurance for the principals against bad debts. Maritime trade all 
along the Coromandel coast tended to fall away in the course of the 
eighteenth century. 

More importantly, Indrani Ray has argued that the partnership 
between the bania and the British merchant, which has been a fav- 
ourite of many a recent monograph, did not, in fact, work in struc- 
tures like that of Madras, where British domination was already 
established. I would accept this early emergence of the ties of dep- 
endence in Madras as a likely enough phenomenon, and would 
expect it later in Bengal and later still in Gujarat, where enough 
elbow room was however left for older forms to continue. 

The point that I have so far been making is that the world of the 
Indian merchant did not change in any significant manner by the 
trading of the Europeans till empires were established. The possibil- 
ity that some alterations may have begun early in the southern 
Coromandel does not affect the validity of this general conclusion. 
Now, when I speak of ‘the world of the Indian merchant’, I have 
three things in mind. Firstly, ] am thinking of the economic network 
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of trade, secondly of the social organization within which the mer- 
chants functioned, and thirdly, of the relationship between the 
merchant and the state. Needless to say, the world of the merchant 
comprised many things besides, and some of them like the physical 
setting where they functioned, the technological infrastructure of 
transport, minting and the like with which they were supported, 
were quite important. I am not, however, concerned with these in 
this paper. 

I would like now to set out some of the more important charac- 
teristics of this mercantile world which remained more or less stable 
throughout the three centuries I am discussing. And the thing 
which comes to mind first is the network of trade itself with its divi- 
sions between the shipping merchant, merchants in general trade, 
brokers, commodity merchants and money-merchants, which, in its 
turn, meshed with the networks of production. I have discussed this 
structure elsewhere, and I shall only content myself with saying that 
whatever evidence we have proves that this network was already 
full-blown by the time the Portuguese arrived and there was no 
change in it except towards the later eighteenth century, when in the 
areas under British political control, the salaried cadre of the mer- 
chants of port cities were replacing the earlier free merchants, and 
in Travancore, where the salaried employees of the state had dis- 
placed the coastal merchants altogether. 

The Indian merchant, who functioned within this structure, was 
throughout and everywhere an individual operator. We may think 
either of someone very rich like Mulla Abdul Ghafur of Surat, or 
of someone rather middling like Mathuradas of Hooghly, or of any 
of the myriad pedlars who plied their coastal boats between any 
two points, but we are always’ with men who are taking risks for 
themselves and claiming whatever profits may be earned. Sharing 
of particular voyages was of course known, but these were ad hoc 
arrangements, and were dissolved once the ship was home. Mem- 
bers of a family occasionally shared their trading for years but the 
evidence invariably is of an eventual break-up into single compo- 
nents as, for example, with the Paraks of Surat. Professor N.K. Sinha 
gives several examples from early nineteenth-century Calcutta, and 
I am sure the evidence is the same all along the coast. The emphasis 
on the individual was so strong that ship-owning was unpopular 
among the merchants, as ships were costly and a loss at sea would 
be a crippling blow from which a middling merchant may, in fact, 
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never recover. It is interesting to note that for about 200 years, Euro- 
peans operating from the same ports set examples in shared 
ownership of vessels to no effect. 

The fact that the Indian merchant was invariably a lone operator 
made him weak and vulnerable. We must remember that the mar- 
kets he supplied were small, unstable and unpredictable. Any long 
run of good seasons, even in the most favoured market, was most 
unlikely. Mercantile fortunes, therefore, were not lasting and afflu- 
ent merchants even in the most prosperous ports were few. 
Historians normally invoke the Mughal to account for the brittle- 
ness of mercantile property. I believe we should do better to study 
the Indian Ocean market which was more ruthless than any oriental 
despot. Disputes within the family often accounted for the dispersal 
of an accumulated fortune. I do not know whether the evidence 
culled from the records of the Calcutta High Court and relevant to 
the early nineteenth century presents an exaggerated picture, but I 
have the feeling that an inability to keep the family together in trade 
was there all the time. 

Nonetheless, next to the individual, we have to consider groups 
of merchants from the same family or groups of near relations shar- 
ing commercial concerns. There are many examples of particular 
bania families monopolizing the brokerage of the English and the 
Dutch companies at their several factories. The sense of community 
was strong among the merchants and we have migrations along the 
coast or across the ocean of large segments of, say, the Kapol banias 
to Mocha and, earlier, of the Saraswat Brahmans to Goa and Calicut. 
The reason for this was important and explains a basic strength and 
a fundamental weakness of the Indian merchant. 

Each community had its peculiar customs and members of a 
group were at home in them. It was therefore easier to share com- 
mercial risks with a member of one’s own community than to 
choose a partner outside. If the merchant had any effective protec- 
tion, it was from the community, which we must unfortunately 
leave undefined. To be sure, these ‘communities’ were social groups 
but they could as easily be defined in geographical terms. Thus, we 
come across the ‘Gogaris’ of Surat, that is to say merchants from 
Gogha, taking up the cause of a Gogha tindal whose boat had been 
seized by the Dutch. There was undoubtedly some strength in thus 
sticking together, but it made men disinclined to move out of the 
group, which remained a real limitation for Indian trade. 
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The simple form of the ‘community’ was, of course, the caste. 
Now it is best to explain that I am lifting this word from contempo- 
rary European documents, without taking any further responsibility 
for it. The English speak of ‘cast/caste’ and the Dutch speak of 
‘casta’; and I accept, even though this might not be the way that they 
would come through in my kind of documentation. The caste exer- 
cised a general supervisory function over the behaviour of its 
members, settled their disputes and helped them in distress. There 
are instances of merchants, who had failed in business, living upon 
the charity of their caste. I have seen the records of the Madras 
Mayor’s Court, which are published, as well as some unpublished 
records of the Bombay Mayor’s Court, all of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. All of them are replete with cases of disputes being, in the first 
instance, referred to the caste and the disputants looking elsewhere 
only when dissatisfied with the verdict. I hasten to add that this was 
not necessarily a British impact on Indian society, as the merchants in 
a Mughal town were free to take the case to the local darbar, if they 
were prepared to pay the 25 per cent fee normally charged upon the 
settlement. 

The supervisory function of the caste has, to my mind, created a 
great deal of trouble, tempting historians to see European guilds in 
Indian cities. I have said this elsewhere and I would like to say it 
emphatically once more, that a caste, when it came to monopolize a 
profession, say brokerage in Surat city, exercised great powers over 
its members, guaranteeing honest dealings, and in emergencies, 
calling strikes. This, however, does not make a caste into a profes- 
sional guild; birth still is a more important fact in India. Now, it is. 
true that several castes if they are similar—for instance, castes of 
Hindu and Jain banias—can be members of the same professional 
mahajan, but that does not affect the argument. The contention will 
be overthrown if, but only if, it can be shown that Hindus and Mus- 
lims belonged to the professional mahajan. I am yet to see an inst- 
ance of this kind. 

The fact that most Gujarati cities had their nagarseths similarly 
does not turn them into European cities. The nagarseths were nor- 
mally regarded as the head of the Hindu and Jain merchants of the 
city, and as the principal of the majority, naturally represented the 
city in emergencies. A nagarseth could be a Muslim, a nagarseth 
could be chosen by the Mughal administration, and there could be 
other similar complications, but a nagarseth would never be a mayor 
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of the city, continuously knowing and guarding the rights of his cit- 
izens, clearly laid down in charters. 

Organizations like the mahajans and institutions like the nagarseth 
had a curious kind of limited functioning built into them. Indian 
merchants never evolved a consciousness of being men of the same 
calling and, therefore, men with the same interests which demand- 
ed defence. This does not mean that, on occasions, they were not 
aware of it or that they would not act for it; they never built insti- 
tutions to enshrine this awareness and shield them from sustained 
adversity. The merchants I have discussed, belonged to the mari- 
time fringes of a subcontinental society, and they earned their bread 
basically alone. Insecurity was fundamental in the way they worked 
and the milieu in which they worked, and what little comfort they 
drew from social support never assured them of historical longevity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The paper was written more as a presentation than an article, and reading 
it after a lapse of time, I find that it has the quality and the limitation of the 
spoken word. f have, therefore, decided to bolster it up with a bibliograph- 
ical note. There is virtue in this necessity inasmuch as I use next to nothing 
of unpublished sources. 

There is one reference to a Bohra merchant who spoke of his ‘caste’ to 
the Bombay Council, and it may be that he did not. The reference is to Surat 
Factory Diary, Vol. 32 for 1747-8, at the India Office Records, London, pp. 
70-1. I have referred to the unpublished Mayor’s Court Records of Bombay 
and the printed series of Madras to suggest the brittleness of mercantile 
property. The same point can be made from the records of the Calcutta 
High Court, used by N.K. Sinha in his Economic History of Bengal, Vol. III 
(Calcutta, 1961) and P. Sinha in Nineteenth Century Bengal, Aspects of Social 
History (Calcutta, 1965), and Calcutta in Urban History (Calcutta, 1978). The 
fact that mercantile property in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century Calcutta was as brittle as that under the Mughals, cannot be 
doubted. I wish historians would seriously examine the character of the 
market which produced this kind of property and stop repeating cliches on 
oriental despotism. 

The other set of cliches I have concentrated upon, concern the role of 
the Europeans in the Indian Ocean. Dr Surendra Gopal, deservedly well- 
known for his series of short studies culminating in the book Commerce and 
Crafts of Gujarat (New Delhi, 1975) is, of course, a scholor above cliches. But 
I have the feeling that Dr Hardiman, brilliant historian of modern peasants, 
reviewing my book Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, 1700-1750 
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(Wiesbaden, 1979) in the Economic and Political Weekly (Vol. XVI, No. 50, De- 
cember 1981) was under Dr Gopal’s influence, when he ascribed the decline 
of Surat to the historical role of the north Europeans. The growth-oriented 
impact of the Europeans was written about by many, not the least by 
T. Raychaudhuri in his well-known book Jan Company in Coromandel (The 
Hague, 1962). An early article of S. Arasaratnam, ‘Indian Merchants and 
Their Trading Methods: (c. 1700)’, The Indian Economic and Social History 
Review, Vol. III, No. 1, 1966, pp. 85-95, indicated an enthusiasm for the 
prowess of the Europeans, which has since yielded place to caution and an 
ardour for the Indian merchant. Robust Eurocentrism, however, still contin- 
ues in, for example B.G. Gokhale, Surat in the Seventeenth Century (Curzon 
Press, 1979). 

To some extent the struggle against the Eurocentric view is akin to 
shadow-boxing. Not many serious practitioners today would be inclined to 
espouse it. Considerably more difficult and assuredly far more rewarding 
is to come to grips with a historian like Professor P.J. Marshall, who in his 
East India Fortunes: The British in Bengal in the 18th Century (Oxford, 1976) 
has written the history of the Calcutta fleet. It is Professor Marshall’s con- 
tention that European and Indian shipping shared the profits of an 
expanding trade in the Indian Ocean during the seventeenth century and as 
trade contracted in the eighteenth century, European competition drove In- 
dian shipping out of business. With all my evident lack of sobriety, I would 
not venture to deal with this contention ina bibliographical note. But I shall 
say this for record that the strength of the Calcutta fleet was, in an import- 
ant sense, a political one, and rested on the British ability to maintain its 
communications in eastern India. On the other hand, Indian ship-owners at 
the same time, suffered grievously from internal political collapse. Com- 
mercial competition was not the most important factor in the decline of 
Indian shipping. 

The British-Indian structure has been written about by many distin- 
guished historians. Professor Holden Furber’s John Company at Work (Har- 
vard, 1948) first discussed the role of private interests within the facade of 
the English East India Company. Pamela Nightingale, Trade and Empire in 
Western India, 1784-1806 (Cambridge, 1970) and I. Bruce Watson, Foundation 
for Empire: English Private Trade in India, 1659-1760 (New Delhi, 1980) are 
books which readily come to mind. An important study of the same genre, 
Elizabeth Saxe, ‘Fortune’s Tangled Web: Trading Networks of English En- 
trepreneurs in Eastern India, 1657-1717’ (Yale University, unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, 1979). 

I have touched upon the ‘freedom’ under the Mughal dispensation, both 
in my Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, 1700-1750, as well as in 
‘Indian Merchants and the Trade of the Indian Ocean, 1500-1750’, in Irfan 
Habib and T. Raychaudhuri, eds. Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. | 
(Cambridge, 1982). 
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The importance of the European factor varied over time and space. M.N. 
Pearson in his Merchants and Rulers of Gujarat: Indian Response to the Portu- 
guese (Berkeley, 1976) and more recently in Coastal Western India (New 
Delhi, 1981), argues strongly for the insignificance of the Portuguese in the 
western Indian Ocean. The picture in Bengal is likely to be different. Sushil 
Chaudhuri, Trade and Commercial Organization in Bengal, 1650-1720 (Cal- 
cutta, 1975) is readily available to make this point. Om Prakash’s study of 
seventeenth-century Bengal, based on Dutch documentation, will be avail- 
able soon. The position about northern Coromandel (Masulipatam area) 
remains very obscure, while no one disputes the importance of the Euro- 
pean towards the south of the coast. An important book, S. Arasaratnam, 
Merchants Companies and Commerce on the Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740, is 
now underway and will sum up decades of scholarship devoted to the 
coast. [Editorial note: The last mentioned work was published in 1986.] 
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The Maritime City* 


one has the knowledge to carry it on. This is the topic at its most 

demanding. If one talks of the Mughal City, one can escape 
much of that, but the subject is still general enough to cause conster- 
nation. One would have thought that in a discussion of the 
Maritime City one would avoid all generalities and anchor the dis- 
cussion firmly to whatever facts have been discovered. If on top of 
this, we discuss the Maritime City around the early eighteenth cen- 
tury in India, we may seem to be in our own back garden and feel 
comfortably secure. But even this assurance seems to be slipping 
from our hands. The Maritime City, however defined and wherever 
placed, appears to be getting out of hand. The more facts we know 
the more we seem to be grappling with intangibles. The Maritime 
City in Mughal India looks different depending upon which region 
we are in. The discussion of the specific and concrete which we take 
up because we wish to avoid the challenge of the general, somehow 
seems to produce a discussion of the other kind. It may be worth 
our while to see how it happens. 

The Mughal city of Surat in the early eighteenth century offers 
the first example. This is not only because I know this city a little 
(and this much of autobiography has to be understood and for- | 
given) but because there is enough documentation on Surat in these 
years to let us proceed. This matter of documentation is important 


| f you talk of cities in general, a discussion is possible provided 


*First published in Ports and Hinterlands in India (1700-1950), ed. Indu Banga, 
Manohar, New Delhi, 1992. 
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if only to pursue the method which I wish to put before you in 
understanding the Maritime City. The method is very simple yet 
very difficult. I believe that you can understand history (in this 
instance, the Maritime City of a particular time and a specific place) 
only through the life-experience of at least some of the individuals 
who were involved in the historical process. It is easy to lose track 
with this method. You could be telling tales about your selected 
characters oblivious of the fact that you are explaining something 
even greater. There are some more difficulties in writing this kind 
of a narrative history into which I need not go at present. Suffice it 
to say at the moment that you can never hope to write a narrative 
of this order if your sources do not let you see the embattled 
individuals in a concrete historical situation. You can describe the 
process only if you know your individuals and your sources must 
be adequate for the purpose. It happens that Surat in the early 
eighteenth century was, in one sense, well-served by its documen- 
tation. There is almost a day-to-day account of what was happening 
in the city in European records and if you are careful enough to 
overlook their bias and their ignorance, you can make up some kind 
of narrative. These documents do not let you see the Indian soci- 
ety—that is true enough, and that dimension is lost, but enough 
remains for you to construct your story. This is not a very good 
method, but with this one can proceed and hope for the best. There 
is only one thing I must warn you about if you wish to construct a 
narrative; it simply does not do to come across references to “flour- 
ishing ports’ or ‘affluent merchant communities’ in your sources 
and set them down without knowing what they mean. It is impera- 
tive to examine the life-experiences of individuals before arriving at 
general conclusions about the situations they find themselves in. 
The ‘situation’ has to be explained as that is the historian’s job. But 
it can only be explained if it becomes ‘real’. 1 am suggesting that it 
never becomes real, if we do not know what it felt like for human 
beings who were in it. Very often this is impossible. Our sources are 
simply not up to it. In that case we should simply say how we are 
placed and wait for the sources to be found before explaining what 
the situation was. A good example of this manner of proceeding is 
in R.B. Serjeant’s book, The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast 
(Oxford, 1963). This may, of course, not apply in situations where 
the general is clearly more important than the particular, for in- 
stance in Maitland’s magical reconstruction of English 
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constitutional history. But we have to go far before we reach that 
stage in examining the Indian Maritime City. 

In the 1720s, one thing of major interest in Surat was the death of 
the British Jew, Gomes Febos. From the Estate Papers of Febos pre- 
served at the British Factory, we know that Febos was a lender of 
money on a grand scale. When he died, it was found that his clients 
included not only the British Company, which could never supply 
its employees with funds at the proper time, but Voss, the Dutch 
Company’s employee, several Armenian merchants and numerous 
banias of the city. If anything is clear from these Estate Papers, it is 
that anyone could and did approach anyone else for a loan in Surat. 
There was no ‘community’ in this calculation, though communities 
were very important in concluding a business deal in Surat. This 
was because there was no impersonal law in the city and if anything 
went wrong, one’s community and its rules were very important. 
But money was making headway and with it came a kind of 
impersonality. Febos lent money to all communities; if one was bor- 
rowing on ‘respondentia’ to send away one’s ship one was not cons- 
trained by any community. Any arrangement of a more permanent 
nature, however, called for the protection of a community. 

There was another kind of ‘protection’ even when one was bor- 
rowing money: this was one’s character. In the early eighteenth 
century it was very important. The rate of interest could vary in 
one’s favour if one’s ‘character’ commanded confidence in the 
market. Haji Yusuf, the Moplah merchant of Calicut, is on record in 
the 1790s as expressing disgust and annoyance at the fact that some 
private British merchants seemed to be in a conspiracy to deprive 
him, Yusuf, of this intangible called ‘character’ without which it was 
impossible for a merchant to operate. 

In a Maritime City, the world was restricted in the sense that peo- 
ple knew each other and could judge each other. The impersonality 
of money was making headway but personal character by which 
one was judged by one’s peers was much in evidence. The two 
seemed to come together in the case of Sagun Sinai, who was prob- 
ably a Senvi merchant of Bombay in the early eighteenth century. 
Trimbak Sinai, the father of Sagun, had borrowed a great deal of 
money on ‘respondentia’ to send away the ship called Good Neigh- 
bour to Malabar, the Persian Gulf and the Bay of Bengal. While the 
Good Neighbour was away, Trimbak Sinai died in 1730. The ship was 
directed to come back to Surat, not to Bombay. Nowroji Rustumji, 
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then a Parsi merchant of Bombay, moved the Mayor’s Court on that 
Island. He had lent Rs 2000 on ‘respondentia’ upon the Good Neigh- 
bour at 25.14 per cent payable on the return of the ship to Bombay. 
It was the rule that creditors lending on ‘respondentia’ were to be 
satisfied first, on the ship’s return; all other kinds of creditors would 
come later. Now, it was Nowroji’s information that Sagun Sinai had 
ordered the ship to Surat and would satisfy other creditors of 
Trimbak Sinai first. Nowroji asked that Sagun be restrained. This 
was, however, unnecessary. Sagun Sinai was determined to start as 
his community would expect the eldest son of a deceased insolvent 
to start. Sagun acknowledged all his father’s debts, among them 
Nowroji’s ‘respondentia’, and promised to settle them as they 
should. The impersonal power of credit-relation in the changing 
situation of 1730 was unlikely to achieve this, but the expectation of 
the community, the quest for ‘character’, could. Incidentally, the 
debts Sagun Sinai acknowiedged before the Bombay Mayor’s Court 
on this occasion included one to a Muslim, one to a Sinai and one 
to James Hope of the Surat English Factory. 

These examples on the west coast describe a dynamic city which 
was changing in the early eighteenth century. If we speak of ‘the 
Maritime City’ we seem to be dealing with something static, which 
was never the case. But it does not make the historian’s life any eas- 
ier. The only lesson we learn is that there is no escape to one’s own 
backgarden, and the problems come back perhaps in a different 
shape. At the moment, however, there is a static point to be made 
about the west coast cities, like Surat, Bombay and Calicut, which is 
that there is no evidence to show that the ranks of the merchants 
were being swelled by entrants from other professions such as agri- 
culturist or artisan. Whatever unrest we may point to—the 
dissimilarity that was there between the impersonality of money 
and the personal character—it was all within the mercantile society 
which recruited only from itself. The Maritime City may be open 
but its society was not. 

This proposition has been, of late, strongly challenged by 
Arasaratnam in his book, Merchants, Companies and Commerce on the 
Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740 (Oxford, 1986) in which he argues that 
no matter what happened on the west coast, as far as Coromandel 
was concerned, there was a steady movement from agriculture, 
handicrafts and fisheries into trade. It would follow that social 
attitudes would be much more evenly shared in this area and we 
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must rethink the notion of a Maritime City. Not only does it change 
from time to time, it also wears a different look depending on where 
you are in the subcontinent. This same conclusion has been 
suggested by a comparison of the sea merchants of Bengal, Gujarat 
and Coromandel. It may be that the shipping merchants of Surat 
were the most independent of them all, followed by those of 
Masulipatam, then Hooghly. One has to balance the merchants with 
the officials and princes all the time. The cities would, of course, 
look very different depending on who dominates—the merchant or 
the official.:That will be another cross for the historian to carry. 

We can, however, always fall back on the position that compared 
to the villages the Maritime City was different, regardless of whe- 
ther it changed from time to time or from place to place. Inhabitants 
of a Maritime City habitually used a number of facilities not nor- 
mally available in the village. One such facility would be a market, 
or better still a money market. One would expect a money market 
in any city where merchants gathered for some years. No one quite 
knows what is the crucial determinant of money being available, 
but we know that Bombay, in the early eighteenth century, had not 
taken off after a false start in the late seventeenth century, and 
monied merchants were simply not coming there. Compared to 
Bombay, Surat at that time was doing much better. The ancient city 
of Broach possessed a money market, as did Cambay which had 
been in existence for some centuries. Bombay would have its 
money-market in the late eighteenth century and would in fact 
leave these other towns far behind. But by then merchants had 
begun to migrate away from lower Gujarat. Many of them came to 
Bombay and established markets in money and goods. That is a 
matter of timing in the rise of Bombay, but the point with which we 
are concerned now is that we would not expect a village to have a 
‘money market, no matter what the time was. 

Related to it is the question of a mint. The administration, it is 
true, could and did establish a mint where the administration 
needed it. But merchants, if they habitually foregathered in a town 
for whatever reason, would eventually need a mint within reach. 
The merchants would produce their sarrafs or money merchants and 
the administration would respond to their need because it would 
add to the revenues. Needless to say, one would not expect a mint in 
a village, because there was nothing much to protect. These ins- 
tallations could be found in a Maritime City. It is fair to add that, 
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looked at in this way, this Maritime City appears more solid than it 
should. There was a mercurial character about these cities and they 
could be dismantled in one place and re-assembled in another. 
Arasaratnam argues that it happened more frequently in Coro- 
mandel than elsewhere. Whether a Maritime City would grow ona 
particular spot depended, in the ultimate analysis, on whether it 
would command the flow of commodities at that particular spot. If 
Coromandel would neither have the entrepot, nor any maritime hin- 
terland, then its cities would inevitably come to depend on what we 
normally mean by ‘hinterland’. In other words, cities on the 
Coromandel coast would depend on their own interior and what 
kind of a state functioned in that interior would become important. 
The long stretch of the coast was relevant in this context. Every re- 
gion had its land routes and the exporting Maritime City was built 
at a point where these land routes could most conveniently pass on 
their cargoes to oceanic lines. If the terrain allowed only a narrow 
outlet there would be a port in that small area from period to period. 
Thus, in Gujarat, there was Broach followed by Cambay, succeeded 
by Surat and then by Bombay. The trade of upper India had to be 
carried and there was a port of some sort in the area all the time. 
Similarly, in Bengal there was Saptagram, followed by Hooghly, 
then Calcutta. It is possible that Calcutta would be succeeded by 
Haldia to its south. The logic is the same. If the area were wide—as 
in Coromandel—a special case can be made out. One can argue that 
there is likely to be a port in the north and one in the south, which 
one it would be would depend on the condition of the area sur- 
rounding the port. The historian of the Malabar coast would raise 
further uncomfortable questions, but that is the way we shall make 
progress. 

But I am concerned not about the distinctions between one city 
and another, though they are very much there, as about distinctions 
between the city and the village. There are certain things about a 
city which are taken for granted. Thus, the population of a city is 
much larger than what one would find in a village, though no one 
can tell how much larger it has to be. Granted that one can make a 
guess and one is happy with it, no one can deny that there was a 
seasonal ebb and flow of people in a Maritime City and it looked 
most like a village when it slumbered in the rains. The city would 
look most like itself and least like a village when, at the end of the 
rains, its shipping would come in and the paths upcountry would 
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gpen. A Maritime City would also have its custom house which is 
why it existed as far as the administration was concerned. There 
might be a ship-yard in a European-style city like Goa or the river 
bank with a particular spot for ship-building ina city like Surat. The 
fishing villages in the neighbourhood would be firmly linked to the 
city. These villages would supply the city with its sailors to man the 
shipping or food, insofar as it could be spared. We do not know 
much about how the grain trade operated in the early eighteenth 
century and we do not quite understand how the western Indian 
Ocean came to be dominated by the Gujaratis and the Konkanis 
while the Bay of Bengal drew heavily on the Muslims of the 
Chittagong area. It is, however, clear that a Maritime City would 
have facilities which a village lacked, but very little in the way of 
large scale construction which would prevent it from dismantling 
itself and re-assembling in a more suitable location. There are many 
things about a city of this kind that we do not understand. We may 
dodge a general discussion by making things specific, but we can- 
not help the city changing nor can we find the same city 
everywhere. Things seem to come apart even in one’s backgarden. 


Editorial Note: Presented at the Symposium on ‘Approaches to Urban 
History’ held as a session of the Indian History Congress at Calcutta in Jan- 
uary 1991. 
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portant changes in the course of the eighteenth century. 

Traditional centres of trade like Surat, Calicut, Hooghly and 
Masulipatam, which had been in existence for a long time, grad- 
ually declined and gave place to new towns like Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta. The orientation of export trade, which had previously 
been toward Western Asia, going in the main to the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea, changed towards the east, and was directed more 
and more to China. In this process, the indigenous merchant class 
which had developed at the traditional centres of trade, suffered 
considerable losses, with elements of it being virtually wiped out. 
Some managed to survive by migrating to the new towns, where a 
trading structure had developed through collaboration between the 
English and Indians. This new trade, which developed in the sec- 
ond half of the century, was dominated by the servants of the 
English East Indian Company, who were trading as private mer- 
chants. A major element behind these shifts was the general crisis 
which overwhelmed the Indian Empire of the Mughals during this 
time, and I shall contend that the decline of the older ports and the 
undermining of the mercantile classes were, to a significant extent, 


| ndia’s trade with other Asian countries underwent several im- 


*First published in Islam and the Trade of Asia, ed. D.S. Richards, Oxford, Bruno 
Cassirer and the University of Pennsylvania Press, 1970. 
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the results of the political breakdown, understood in its broadest 
sense. 

Before this discussion can be taken up in detail, it is essential to 
note the limitations imposed upon us by the nature of the available 
source material. The major source for an enquiry of this kind—the 
customs records of the Indian administrations—has totally disap- 
peared. The second possible source—the papers of the Indian 
merchants—are, again, almost totally lost. The only surviving major 
document of this kind in our period is the diary kept by a Tamil mer- 
chant of Pondicherry, Ananda Ranga Pillai, which is available, with 
some gaps, for the years 1736~61.! Persian chronicles are available to 
students of political and administrative history, but they contain little 
information on trade. The major source for us, therefore, has to be the 
papers of the various European companies and some private papers 
of their officials in India. It is necessary to realize that for the eigh- 
teenth century, these papers are extremely voluminous and comprise 
a wide range of materials. Studies of the European companies trad- 
ing in India have so far been based, by and large, upon the letters 
written to and from India and Europe. This is as it should be, but it 
should be noted that letters written from India to Europe tended to 
concentrate less upon local affairs and more upon things of general 
concern to the company in question. Apart from such letters an inter- 
esting range of documentation is available on day-to-day develop- 
ments in various parts of India, which were naturally not summa- 
rized for the managers of the companies. Thus, Gujarati newsletters 
written by two Indian scribes, Dakhniram and Sampatram, in Dutch 
translations are available for the first two decades of the eighteenth 
century, describing in detail the developments in Delhi.? The Dutch 
company had an excellent regulation that, wherever its factors were 
settled, a dag register or a diary would be kept to note the events in the 
town as they happened. Unfortunately much of this series has been 
destroyed but extremely important material on towns like Surat and 
Hooghly can still be found.? Account books and family histories of 
the Indian merchants are sometimes to be found in the legal records 
of the European settlements, which also provide a detailed source for 
commercial practices of the period.* Lastly, many details about 
Indian shipping can be pieced together from the various kinds of 
shipping lists available in the European papers.° When all this has 
been said, there are two difficulties about these sources, which 
have to be recognized. First, with all the local details, these 
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papers never penetrate far enough into the Indian society and a large 
number of Indian merchants remain only names. Secondly, the enor- 
mous volume of the documentation and the fact that the kind of 
enquiry we have set for ourselves in this paper is relatively recent in 
Indian historiography, mean that there are wide gaps in our knowl- 
edge even so far as the European sources are concerned.® 

It is also necessary to be clear about some of our concepts in this 
subject. Although we are concerned with ‘Indian trade’, it is not 
very easy to say what this meant in the eighteenth century. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, the Mughal Empire, by its 
acquisition of the two southern kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, 
became more or less co-extensive with what later came to be known 
as British India, including the so-called native states. Thus for a 
time, and in a rather loose manner, India existed politically at the 
close of the seventeenth century, though the important trading area 
called the coast of Malabar, including the famous port of Calicut, 
was not in it. However, by the time the Mughal Empire had reached 
its territorial limits, it had already been successfully challenged by 
the Marathas, who were roughly based around the city of Poona in 
western India. And within the first two decades of the eighteenth 
century, Mughal central control had broken down over much of the 
Empire. There was therefore no ‘India’, in the political sense, in the 
eighteenth century.” Economically and socially, the position was 
even more intricate. There were areas in the subcontinent which 
were commercialized and where one would find clusters of trading 
cities and ports. Such areas were Gujarat, Malabar, Coromandel, 
Bengal and the two axes of the Mughal Empire, the river Ganga 
(Ganges) laying down the broad artery of communication between 
the east and the heartland, and the roads connecting Surat in 
Gujarat and the region of Delhi and Agra. There were parts of the 
coastline where trade was less in evidence and the ports were, natu- 
rally, smaller. Such was the area of the Indus basin with its old 
cluster of Thatta and Lahri Bandar, ports which had seen better 
days. Between Gujarat and Malabar, there was the area called 
Konkan, with its numerous roadsteads. And along the coast, as it 
turned north and east after dipping its furthest at Cape Comorin, 
and before it became Coromandel, there was Tinnevelly of sluggish 
but ancient trade. Beyond Coromandel and before Bengal, there was 
Orissa, only briefly alluded to in documents of trade and still some- 
thing of a mystery.’ This rough quadrilateral of trade—the two 
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coasts and the two axes which connected the extremities of 
the coasts with the heartland of Imperial cities like Delhi and 
Agra—was further connected with Central Asian trade via Lahore 
and Kabul. Major Indian cities crowded around these routes and the 
hinterland of each felt the pull of the market to a certain extent. But 
this pull naturally disappeared after a point, as the cost of transport 
over land was prohibitive. Thus interior India, with its innumerable 
villages, remained distinct from these other areas of trade and 
administration. The relation between the two must have varied 
from region to region and has yet to be worked out in detail. 
Granted the existence of these two different ‘Indias’—in terms of 
society and economics—we are still to decide the extent to which 
the commercial areas formed one unit. Trade, of course, was itself a 
major link. The flow of trade was regular and continuous and these 
different areas had come to be interdependent to a significant mea- 
sure. Thus the produce of the heartland of the Empire, its indigo 
and cloths of Lucknow, found their primary outlet through Surat, 
the port of Gujarat. And the cotton grown in Gujarat fed the weav- 
ing industry in Bengal.? The structure of money and credit, without 
which such trade would have been impossible, reinforced the links 
forged by the flow of goods. There are innumerable examples of 
how each major city was linked with the other, and I shall cite only 
one example to show how sensitive the network was. In 1738, when 
news had come through of the fall of Peshawar to the advancing 
Persian army, the English were trying to remit a large sum of money 
from Surat to Bengal and they called on the leading shroff (saraf) in 
the former city who specialized in such remittances. This man, Tar- 
wary Arjunji Nathji [Erjunjee Nautjee, in the document], informed 
the English Council: 
that the present rate of exchange was 104.50 Surat rupees for one hundred 
sicca [coin current in Bengal], that if we had an inclination to remit a 
sum, he offered it as his advice that we should take bills in three or 
four days, that as Shaw Nadir advanced, the exchange would rise or rather 
that it would be so precarious taking any bills that we might lose our 
money, that two considerable shroffs were already gone off from 
Muxadavad [Murshidabad, capital of the Mughal province of Bengal] and 
that as Judda Seit [Jagat Seth, leading financier in Bengal] was withdrawing 
all his money from the Europeans as well as natives, others might become 
bankrupts.” 


Needless to say, the cities in the same region were more closely 
linked through trade. Thus Madras and Pondicherry, though under 
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hostile administrations, were twin cities from the point of view of 
Indian merchants. Arunachala Chetti in a letter to Dupleix, gover- 
nor of Pondicherry, said, “As regards my mercantile dealings, I need 
hardly say more than that my food was there [Pondicherry] and 
water here [Madras]’.!! In addition, there was considerable social 
cohesion within each region, and sometimes a trading community, 
dispersed in different areas, kept in social touch with each of its 
groups so scattered.!* Thus it is possible to speak of some integra- 
tion among these towns scattered along the sea coast and the major 
arteries of communication. There were, however, major differences, 
and trading between them was often far from easy. The growth of 
political diversity meant separate customs arrangements as between 
the cities of different regions. By the faurth decade of the century, 
trade had become difficult even between Bengal and Gujarat, two 
of the major Mughal subahs. The movement of money from one 
region to another was regulated by considerations similar to those 
governing transfers to ‘foreign’ parts, as, for example, transfers 
between Surat and Mocha." So the conclusion one arrives at is that 
it would be a mistake to regard the different towns as totally uncon- 
nected splinters, growing and dying in isolation, and it would be 
equally unwarranted to make too much of the links which bound 
them together, and to speak of India or the Indian economy as an 
integral whole. 

The only method that is left to us, therefore, if we are to form 
some idea of trade in India during the eighteenth century, is some 
kind of a tour de horizon, starting in Gujarat and covering the main 
trading areas of the country. It is, however, necessary to take a brief 
look at the nature of the political crisis which overwhelmed the 
Mughal Empire and which affected trade in some form or the other 
throughout the country. The classical accounts of the decline of the 
Mughal Empire have accustomed us to the picture of a decrepit 
dynasty, overmighty subjects and the revolt of the Hindus against 
Muslim rule. All this still remains very true, but recent research has 
suggested that there may well have been something more to it than 
just that. This is a complex subject, still unresolved in several 
aspects. Here I must put it briefly, accepting all the risks attendant 
on brevity. The mainstay of the Empire was its system of nobility, 
the mansabdari system. These noblemen of the Mughal empire, the 
mansabdars, were assigned their respective persona] ranks (zat) by 
‘the emperor, which carried with them an obligation to maintain a 
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specified number of troops (sawar) and an assignment of revenues 
(jagir) to enable the officer to do so. Now, for various reasons, the 
number of Imperial mansabdars increased spectacularly in the course 
of the seventeenth century, so that the total number of mansabdars 
of 1000 zat and above, which had stood at 137 at the end of Akbar’s 
reign (1605), climbed to 537 in the year of Aurangzeb’s death (1707). 
It is true that the Empire had also expanded in this period, so that 
there were more jagirs to take care of the fresh recruitments. But the 
rise in the number of jagirs had fallen greatly short of the expansion 
in the number of mansabdars. So a time came towards the end of the 
seventeenth century when there were not enough jagirs to go 
around. Inayatullah Khan, the Imperial Pay Master General, is once 
said to have remonstrated with Emperor Aurangzeb, saying: “The 
list of officers who are daily paraded before Your Majesty is un- 
limited, while the land for granting jagirs is limited. How can an 
unlimited quantity be equal to a limited quantity?’4 The Emperor 
himself would often say about this problem: ‘There is one pome- 
granate and a hundred sick men (yak anar sad bimar).’ Added to this 
was the problem of getting a good, that is a paying, jagir. From 
early on in the seventeenth century, it was officially acknowledged 
that the valuation of a jagir often fell short of its actual yield. In the 
reign of Aurangzeb, it was decreed that the actual yield would be 
taken as no more than half the official calculation of its value. It also 
had to be considered whether the jagir was in a revenue-yielding 
tract or in a rebellious part of the Empire. Thus there was a struggle 
not only for jagirs, but for well-placed and remunerative ones. 
Socially and ethnically the Mughal nobility was an extremely heter- 
ogeneous group, comprising Iranis, Turanis, Afghans, Hindustani 
Muslims, Rajputs and other Hindu chieftains. In a situation of this 
sort, internecine strife among members of such a group was inevi- 
table and intense. Further, as the income of the noblemen fell 
steadily they put more and more pressure upon the zamindars, that 
is the class of gentry who actually and permanently held much of 
the land in the Empire. Naturally, much of this pressure was passed 
on to the peasant and, in several cases, the zamindars led their peas- 
ants into rebellion against the Imperial administration. Khafi Khan, 
a historian who wrote in the 1720s, summed up the situation in 
these words: 


It is clear to the wise and experienced that now, according to the ways of 
the time, thoughtfulness in managing the affairs of State (and the practice 
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of) protecting the peasantry and encouraging the prosperity of the country 
and increase in produce, have all departed. Revenue collectors, who take 
the revenues on farm, having spent considerable amounts at the Court [to 
obtain it], proceed to the mahals and become a scourge for the revenue-pay- 
ing peasantry ... . Since they have no confidence that they will be con- 
firmed in their office the next year, nay even for the whole of the current 
year, they seize both parts of the produce (State’s share as well as the 
peasant’s) and sell them away. It is a God-fearing man, indeed, who limits 
himself to this and does not sell away the bullocks and carts (of the peas- 
ants), on which tillage depends, or, not contenting himself with extorting 
the amount of his expenses at the Court, of his troopers and of the deficit 
on his pledge, does not sell away whatever remains with the peasantry, 
down to the fruit-bearing trees and their proprietary and hereditary (rights 
on the) land .... Many parganas and townships, which used to yield full 
revenue, have, owing to the oppression of the officials (hukkam) been ruined 
and devastated to such an extent that they have become forests infested by 
tigers and lions; and the villages are so utterly ruined and desolate that 
there is no sign of habitation on the routes.” 

Another contemporary, Shah Waliullah (1703-62), the theological 
writer of Delhi, thought that the ‘ruin of countries (or towns)’ in his 
age was due, first, to the strain on the Treasury from maintaining a 
large class of idlers. ‘The second cause’, he wrote, ‘is the imposition 
of heavy taxes on the peasants, merchants and artisans, and then the 
oppression inflicted upon them, as a result of which the submissive 
ones flee and are destroyed and those who have got the power rise 
in rebellion’.° Thus the political collapse had produced strains 
which were engulfing all sections of the society. It is against this 
background that the details of the decline of Indian trade must be 
seen. 

The most important trading area in the Mughal Empire was the 
subah of Gujarat with its chief port at Surat, from where the pilgrims 
for the Hajj sailed every year to the Red Sea. Although Surat was 
the main port, it was not in any important way a centre for produc- 
tion. The chief export of Gujarat, its various kinds of textiles, were 
mainly produced in villages in the neighbourhood of its capital city, 
Ahmedabad, 140 miles to the north, north-west of Surat and near 
Broach, Baroda and Cambay, the other towns between Ahmedabad 
and Surat. Two varieties of indigo, sarkhe; and jamboser, were also 
produced in, and exported from, Gujarat, besides a host of other 
minor items. Surat was also the principal outlet for the whole axis 
connecting Gujarat with the heartland of the Imperial cities. Thus 
particular varieties of cloth, manufactured in the neighbourhood of 
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Lucknow, and the best kind of indigo, grown near Agra, were 
among the important items exported.!” Naturally, merchants from 
all over northern, central and north-western India were to be found 
in Surat, with the Multanis, Kashmiris and northern Khatris form- 
ing major groups among the local mercantile communities. The city 
itself was the home of wealthy Muslim merchants of the Bohra com- 
munity. At the end of the seventeenth century the principal 
merchant among the Bohras, an old man called Abdul Ghafur, was 
the richest merchant in Surat, if not the whole of India. Besides this 
there were merchants simply called Muslims and others called 
Mughals. There was also an important clan of merchants called the 
Chellaby, always referred to as Turks. The Chellaby were the most 
important ship-owners after the family of Abdul Ghafur. The most 
numerous among merchants were, of course, the banias of Gujatat 
and Rajasthan. They mainly conducted the business of trading in 
money as well, exchanging different currencies and remitting from 
one place to another. They also took charge of all kinds of marine 
insurance and were brokers for ‘respondentia’ loans at sea. Apart 
from such ‘Indian’ merchants, there lived in Surat ‘foreign’ mer- 
chants who came from the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf areas, but it 
was not always easy to pick them out from the rest.!® 

At the turn of the eighteenth century, trade in Surat appeared to 
have been in a fairly favourable position. Indian shipping, in partic- 
ular, seemed to be doing extremely well at the time. The English 
Council in their consultation, 19 April 1701, noted, 
The Inhabitants of this Citty having built such a number of shipping, that 
unless the Europeans interfear (sic), may in a little time make themselves 
by their frugallity (sic) the sole traders in India, they having of late sent two 
or three ships a year into the South Seas, the most profitable trade from this 
place w[hiJch can’t well be preserved, the Dutch employing double the 
stock as formerly to this place.! 


In the four months, February to May, in 1707, after the Dutch had 
lifted their two-year-old blockade of the port, as many as fifty-seven 
Indian ships obtained their passports for the season, their declared 
total tonnage being 31,296 khandis, that is about 10,400 tons. Of 
these, fourteen with a total declared tonnage of 10,875 khandis, that 
is about 3500 tons, belonged to Abdul Ghafur and twenty-two of 
the fifty-seven were destined to sail in the Red Sea.”° It is impossible 
to form an idea about the total value of cargo these ships carried, 
but in the season 1698-9, the revenue from sea customs is known to 
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have yielded Rs 816,000 which, calculated at 5 per cent, the maxi- 
mum.rate for customs, would give Rs 16,320,000 for the total turn- 
over”) These years, at the turn of the eighteenth century, would thus 
appear to have been exceptionally good for trade in Surat, that is, 
for trade in Gujarat, and much of northern India. 

But serious troubles began immediately after the death of 
Emperor Aurangzeb. In a letter from Surat, dated 4 February 1708, 
J. Grootenhuijs, the Dutch directeur, noted that ‘the trade that had 
been hampered (gestreemt) after the death of Aurangzeb, was now 
[as the war of succession developed] at a standstill throughout the 
country, because the routes round about Agra are too unsafe; in the 
lower lands [mainly to be understood as Gujarat] and about 
Ahmedabad things are some-what more peaceful’. The shroffs 
who remitted money to Agra had already suspended business and 
all merchants trading in that area were in trouble.*’ In 1710, how- 
ever, it was again noted that trade was normal in Surat, Cambay, 
Broach and Ahmedabad.” All available evidence indicates that the 
first serious breakdown affected the heartland of the Empire, and 
within the first two decades, security of transport disappeared in 
the region of Delhi and Agra. Simon Diodati, a young Dutch factor, 
who travelled from Agra to Surat towards the close of 1716, after 
closing down the Dutch Factory at the former place, has left us an 
interesting and detailed account of his experiences on his way down 
this most important trade route. Although he travelled in the 
entourage of Kasem Khan, the son of Haidar Quli Khan, the then 
governor of Surat, the journey proved perilous. The party decided 
to travel via Ujjain which, though longer, was deemed safer. But 
after a week of travelling, after they had crossed the river Chambal, 
they were repeatedly attacked by bands of ‘armed peasants’ 
(gewapende boeren) who were being led by their zamindars. Diodati 
estimated that the largest group to attack them comprised about 
five thousand men of whom about two thousand carried small 
arms. As many as three attacks came in the course of one day on 2 
January 1717, and on 16 January, next the party came to know of a 
Maratha advance immediately to. the south. They then changed 
their route, cut across virtually trackless forests to Udaipur in the 
west, and then made their way to Gujarat. The impression that one 
gathers from this account is that tracts of the countryside, specially 
in the area inhabited by the Jats immediately to the south of the 
Mughal capitals, had gone over to brigandage.* The outcome of 
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this, as far as trade was concerned, was twofold. On the one hand, 
the export of the major products from the interior of India gradually 
died down, and on the other, a glut developed at the port of Surat 
in those commodities which had a market in the upcountry towns. 
In 1720, the Dutch Council in Surat informed Amsterdam that the 
Dariabadi chadar [bedspreads from the neighbourhood of Lucknow] 
‘and the indigo biana [best quality grown in the vicinity of Agra] 
were not to be procured till the security of transport had been re- 
established. Those consignments, which were now luckily coming 
through cost about 50 per cent of their purchase price more in trans- 
port, and to it was added a loss of 10-15 per cent on remittance 
from Surat to Agra.”© At the same time, it was extremely difficult to 
sell any Indonesian spices in Surat. These depressed conditions in 
the market were repeatedly noted in the 1720s, and in 1726, Abra- 
ham Weijns recorded the specific case of the Kashmiri merchants, 
who were the largest exporters of spices to the interior, suspending 
their business.” 

The first consequences of the political breakdown were thus the 
cutting-off of Gujarat from the centres of production in north and 
central India as also the loss of these markets to the Gujarati traders. 
This was almost simultaneously followed by a breakdown within 
Gujarat itself. The first major Maratha inroad occurred in 1721, and 
the city of Surat was besieged for several weeks in November 1723. 
The Maratha army plundered up to the suburbs of the city, and 
Piloji Gaikwad, their general, arranged to have a fourth part of the 
revenues of the neighbouring villages collected for the Maratha 
treasury.2 A struggle now developed between the Mughal forces 
and the light Maratha. cavalry for the land-revenue of Gujarat, and 
it gradually went against the Mughals, who, however, retained con- 
trol over the main urban centres in the province. The position of the 
Mughal officers in Gujarat was therefore as follows: they had to 
spend a considerable amount of money at the Imperial court in 
order to retain their various mansabs and ward off other competi- 
tors, they were forced to maintain much larger contingents of troops 
in order to fight off the Marathas or their brother nobles roving in 
search of jagirs and they lost much of the income which used to 
come from their revenue assignments. In this desperate situation, 
their thoughts turned to the revenue to be extracted from trade and 
this process soon took on the aspects of a barely concealed plunder 
of the merchants of Gujarat. The story was the same in the different 
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Gujarati trading centres like Ahmedabad, Cambay, Broach and 
Surat, but the documentation is much more complete in the case of 
the last-mentioned town. In the papers of the Dutch East India 
Company, however, have been preserved a remarkable series of let- 
ters from a Gujarati bania called Purushottamdas written from 
Ahmedabad in the years 1721-6, and then carried on after his death 
by his son Daaldas, which chart the course of the crisis in the capital 
of Gujarat from 1728-32. In 1721 Purushottamdas wrote of a 25 per 
cent rise in the prices of goods at Anmedabad and noted that he was 
working without eating or sleeping, day and night, to get the gafila 
for the Dutch ready in time while the merchants for the Red Sea 
were strenuously busy.”? But this sense of an extremely busy trading 
metropolis disappears from his letters in four years time. In 1725, he 
spoke of a terror-stricken mercantile community, repeatedly forced 
to pay contributions to the governor Hamid Khan, paying 100 per 
cent more in export duties, shut off from their sources of supply, 
meditating flight from the accursed city? Hamid Khan was suc- 
ceeded by Sarbuland Khan, but the position only became worse. In 
his letters written in 1728, Purushottam’s son Daaldas noted Sar- 
buland’s misdeeds. In 1729 the Sunni Bohras of Ahmedabad defied 
the government and locked themselves in a masjid (mosque). A large 
number of merchants fled and government troops began to plunder 
their empty houses.3! The approach of a new governor, Maharaja 
Abhay Singh, was hailed in 1730 as a great deliverance, and most of 
his initial measures were aimed at restoring confidence. But the fact 
was that a complete system had broken down and individual effort, 
however well-meaning, was fruitless. Abhay Singh was recalled 
from Gujarat in 1731, and he was also guilty of similar oppressions 
immediately before he left.** 

In Surat itself, the old age and death of Emperor Aurangzeb had 
brought spells of anxiety but had produced no breakdown. Thanks 
to the firm action taken by the governor Amanat Khan, law and 
order had remained unaffected at the time, and three years later, in 
1710, trade in the neighbourhood was reported as normal. It is use- 
ful to note that the conception of ‘normal’ would always make 
provision for local difficulties which never disappeared. Thus in the 
years immediately after, we read in most letters from Surat, of diffi- 
culties due to a scarcity of cash and increasing banditry. But the 
government continued to act against all threats to order, and in 
1716, when Josua Ketelaar, the outgoing Dutch directeur, summed 
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up the situation for his successor, he drew attention to the collapse 
at the Imperial court and the slump in trade this had caused, but in 
his description of Gujarat he had nothing much out of the ordinary 
to chronicle. In fact he wrote optimistically about the prospects of 
trade for the Dutch and advised his successor to live in peace with 
the local government. In the 1720s, however, the situation took a 
sharp turn for the worse. It is important to note that the dilemma of 
a conscientious Mughal official was made clear early on in the 
course of the collapse at Surat. Amanat Khan himself was known to 
rely heavily on his connections at the Imperial Court, but this had 
never been noted as a cause of distress in Surat. His able successor, 
Haidar Quli Khan, however, became a topic for comment as his re- 
solve not to rely on corruption in maintaining himself in power 
broke down and he stooped to familiar and unjust demands on the 
citizens. These two men, Haidar Quli in Surat in 1718-19 and Abhay 
Singh in Ahmedabad in 1730-1, were both known and admired as 
honest officials, but neither could maintain the posture of integrity 
they obviously valued. Honesty and integrity were the most prized 
of virtues, but clearly, by themselves, they were not enough.*4 

The first important attack by the Marathas, as distinct from 
occasional glancing forays, came, as we have seen, in November 
1723. Within a short time of this the revenue of the twenty-eight par- 
ganas (Mughal revenue units) which had been the mainstay of the 
administration in Surat virtually ceased to come in to the governor 
of the port any more. In the 1730s, the city itself was obliged to 
agree to the payment of a fourth part of its own revenues to the 
Marathas. Thus the Mughal officials of Surat were deprived of their 
means of subsistence.® To add to these difficulties, which were 
common to much of the empire, there were certain features of the 
administration of Surat which threw extra burdens on the meagre 
resources of the town. The administration of the city was divided 
between the port-officer (mutasaddi), whom the Europeans always 
called the governor, and the officer in charge of the castle, who had 
nothing to do with the day-to-day running of the town. According 
to Mughal theory, these two functionaries were to keep each other 
in check. But as the central control over the province weakened, 
conflicts between the two became frequent and on several occasions 
led to pitched battles in the streets of Surat.>° Apart from the muta- 
saddi and the galadar (the commander of the fort), the revenues of 
Surat also had to support a third functionary called the admiral of 
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the Mughal fleet. This office was held successively by the chiefs of 
a clan of Africans settled at Danda Rajapuri to the south of Bombay. 
They were called the Sidis [probably a corruption of Sayyidis] and 
by virtue of a firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb they were to re- 
ceive Rs 300,000 a year out of the sea-customs of the port. In 
exchange for this, they were to protect the shipping of the port from 
piracy and maintain the security of the seas.” To these may be 
added the fact that for a long time before this, the Indian trading 
fleet of Surat had been regarded by anyone with a naval force as a 
suitable target for obtaining money and other privileges from the 
governor of the port. The Europeans had made a habit of it, but oth- 
ers, such as the Arabs of Muscat, took recourse to it whenever 
necessary. In the thirty years from 1720 owards, the merchants of 
Surat and the trade they carried on thus came under tremendous 
pressure from all the local officials, who now had their backs to the 
wall; the Sidis, who for different reasons were fighting for their 
existence; and the English Company, which wished to share in the 
customs of the port and expand trade under threats of blockade 
Among the three, the most menacing for the merchants of the city 
was, of course, the governor of the port. The impossible situation in 
which the governor was placed and the kinds of measures he would 
be likely to adopt in these years were seen fairly typically in the ca- 
reer of young Sohrab Ali who became the mutasaddi in 1725. His 
father had died shortly before this, fighting a curious combination 
of the Marathas and some of his fellow noblemen in the streets of 
Ahmedabad. Sohrab, who was seventeen years old at the time, was 
dismissed from his post in 1727 by the machinations of Teg Bakht 
Khan, a relation and a candidate of the governor of the castle. Teg 
Bakht was, however,.unable to rule without unprecedentedly high 
taxation, and the unpopularity that he thus courted enabled the pa- 
trons of Sohrab to bring their young protégé back the next year. For 
the next four years, Sohrab Ali hung on desperately, till he was 
forced out by a general rebellion of the merchants in the town. This 
was a unique kind of event in Indian history, when merchants re- 
cruited troops and fought pitched battles in the streets of the town. 
They were forced to do this because they knew that Sohrab Ali had 
perfected plans for a general plunder of the wealthier among them, 
without which he could not possibly meet his financial obligations. 
But the tragedy of the situation was evident in the fact that when 
the merchants had won and had the option to choose their own 
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ruler, the man they selected was Teg Bakht Khan.** Thus the upshot 
was a temporary relaxation, and the character of the administration 
remained what it was. The oppression of the merchants, the contin- 
uous quest for revenue, all remained as they were, and the leading 
mercantile families of Surat declined one by one. 

The rebellion of the merchants in Surat was victorious in 1732, 
and within two years of it, the port was blocked by the warships of 
the English East India Company. Mr Henry Lowther, the chief of the 
English Factory, acted from complex motives. He was, in the first 
place, acting to protect the network of private trade that he and 
Robert Cowan, governor of Bombay, had built up over the last few 
years. He was also acting in order to protect all private British trade 
from being taxed by the Mughals. There were outstanding accounts 
between Teg Bakht Khan and Seth Jagannathdas Parak, son and 
successor of Seth Laldas Parak, the principal business associate of 
Lowther. And finally there was the intent to make a gesture of suit- 
able strength in order to cow down the local administration at a 
time when the central power in the Empire had crumbled. 

The official excuse was that the action had been undertaken 
to preserve the English Company’s ‘privileges’ which had been 
granted by the Mughals. Teg Bakht Khan was persuaded by the 
merchants to capitulate and it was agreed that English trade, both 
public and private, was henceforth to be under no official scrutiny. 
In the process, however, almost the whole of the season, 1733-4, 
was lost to the traders in the Red Sea, and Ahmad Chellaby, the 
leading merchant in town after the downfall of the family of Mulla 
Abdul Ghafur calculated that his losses alone were about Rs 
100,000. But more than that, the episode demonstrated the helpless- 
ness of the merchant caught between a totally unsympathetic and 
oppressive administration on the one hand, and a ruthlessly 
expanding trading structure on the other.” 

This helplessness, occurring at a time when men who possessed 
some physical power were struggling desperately to keep alive, and 
its dangers, were demonstrated yet again immediately thereafter. 
This time the attack came from the African Sidis, who were, in 
theory, the naval guardians of the port. Members of this peculiar 
clan were hopelessly divided among themselves by the 1730s and 
were engaged in a deadly encounter with the Marathas, who were 
steadily, and literally, driving them into the sea. The only source of 
income they were left with was the tankha, the assignment from the 
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sea customs of Surat. The fact was, of course, that they did little to 
_ earn it, and the hard-pressed administration of Surat had long been 
* defaulting in making this annual payment. In 1733, the Sidis had an 
acknowledged claim of Rs 600,000 due to them.4? After various 
attempts, including naval demonstrations against the port, had 
failed to produce satisfactory results, the fleet of the Sidis swooped 
down upon Surat Bar in March 1735, and seized all the ships stand- 
ing fully laden for the Red Sea. It was known in Surat that the 
English had a close understanding with the Sidis and were assisting 
them against the Marathas. Henry Lowther was, therefore, called to 
the darbar and it was explained to him how ‘their [that is, of the 
administration’s] great poverty, the dwindling revenues and the 
great expense they were incurring to maintain their soldiers and 
complying with their engagement at Court’ would not allow them 
to meet any ‘high demand’ from the Sidis.*! The terrified merchants 
went into virtually non-stop sessions of consultations among them- 
selves and all other interested groups, including the pilgrims 
waiting to set off for the hajj. In a week’s time, when it seemed there 
was slight chance of a settlement, the stupefied town learnt that the 
Sidi’s fleet had made off in the night with six of their richly laden 
vessels.” In view of the close contact between the Sidis and the En- 
glish, Henry Lowther considered it unwise to remain any further in 
the town and retired on board a ship at the mouth of the river. He 
was, however, deeply disturbed at what had happened. On 15 
March 1735, he wrote to his friends at the English Factory in town: 


None lament their [the merchants’] loss more than ourselves who have had 
nothing but plague and troubles for two months past on their account and 
had our advice taken place with Teg Beg Caun [Teg Bakht Khan] all might 
have been easy but instead of consulting this essential step, Interest has 
been the only motive that had any weight with him and it is such views as 
these that have brought on so many calamities upon the back of one an- 
other, upon the back of the Inhabitants and the greatest of all is the 
impending storm, for without the ships are returned Surat can never re- 
cover itself again.” 


After months of agonized waiting and ceaseless negotiations 
involving Surat, Bombay and Danda Rajapuri, the vessels were 
finally returned on 29 January 1736, but most probably, much of 
their valued cargo had, by this time, disappeared. The merchants 
appear to have lost between Rs 100,000 and 300,000 in direct pay- 
ment besides the whole season in 1735 and much of it in 1736.4 This 
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episode of a struggle between the administration of the port and the 
admiral who was to look after its safety, showed how these two sets 
of men had exclusively come to rely on the revenue from trade and 
the inevitable plunder which followed. 

These characteristics of the situation remained unchanged 
throughout the 1740s, and through many alarums and excursions, 
the city of Surat steadily went towards its own destruction. At the 
end of the decade, the situation was described in a detailed memoir 
by the outgoing Dutch directeur, Jan Schreuder.® Delhi and Agra 
had by now virtually lost all their trade. The breakdown in security 
had not been tackled and there was very little transport going up to 
the heartland of India. Ahmedabad, Schreuder noted, had been the 
capital and the largest city in Gujarat, with an impressive popula- 
tion. There was a considerable trade there in textiles, especially in 
chintz and pieces worked with gold and silver threads. Now three- 
quarters of the city had been laid waste, and it was difficult to 
procure even a few pieces of cloth. The major reason for the decline, 
he thought, was the joint rule of the city by the Mughals and the 
Marathas and the plundering of its inhabitants by both. Both 
Cambay and Broach also, by now, had Maratha officials to share in 
their administration. The results were more deadly for Cambay than 
for Broach, which retained some of its old network of procurement 
and, Schreuder thought, would retain these as long as there was 
some trade left in Surat. This last-mentioned town was the only one 
‘which had retained some traces of its previous prosperity’. But 
even then, its losses had been grievous. The Muslim ship-owners, 
for example, had, by now, lost much of what they once possessed. 
Now only about five ships sailed every year from the port where 
earlier these men had sent out at least forty. In an appendix to this 
memoir, Schreuder provided a list of the remaining ‘capitalists’ of 
Surat and their approximate fortunes. The usual figure ranged in 
the region of Rs 100,000 and no more than thirty people appeared 
on this list, with predominance going to the banias. It is interesting 
to note that Mulla Fakhr al-din, the great-grandson of the famed 
millionaire Mulla Abdul Ghafur, was credited with a fortune of 
exactly Rs 100,000. The total trade of the port had come down in 
1740, the year Schreuder arrived in Surat, to Rs 5,000,000, of which 
the English carried about half and the Dutch about a tenth. 

Thus, in the course of the first fifty years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, India lost much of her trade in textiles and indigo, which used 
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to be channelled through the ports of Gujarat, principally to the Red 
Sea. The commercial fleet, comprising about sixty sails in all, which 
had spanned the Arabian Sea every year, virtually disappeared. The 
strong links with Western Asia, which had been maintained through 
the port of Surat, were gravely weakened. The ship-owners of Surat, 
who had been almost exclusively Muslim, were virtually wiped out. 
Although all figures must be regarded with some scepticism, the 
total trade of Surat appears to have dwindled to a third of its previ- 
ous volume. The fact that one-third of it was retained has to be 
credited, to a large extent, to the expansion of private English trad- 
ing. 

Down the coast in Malabar, the other important trading area in 
western India, the developments were in some respects quite differ- 
ent. This area of about 400 miles of green coastal belt, neatly sealed 
off from the interior at about a distance of forty miles by the West- 
ern Ghats, had never formed a part of the Mughal Empire, or, for 
that matter, of any other state of the interior. The most important 
port was Calicut, which was the oldest of the traditional centres of 
trade. In the sixteenth and again in the eighteenth century, Cochin, 
to the south of Calicut, acquired considerable importance, though it 
could never measure up to its ancient rival. The Dutch East India 
Company had its Indian headquarters, as it were, in Cochin and the 
developments of this area, as seen from Cochin, are, therefore, well 
documented. Unfortunately the port of Calicut itself has virtually 
no documentation as, throughout most of the century, the European 
companies stayed away-.from it. Some documentation of less value 
is available from the archives of the English Company, which had 
two small establishments at Tellicherry and Anjengo in the north 
and south of Malabar. The main export of the coast was pepper, 
though there was a modest trade in textiles as well and some export 
of timber, sandalwood and coconut products. Because we do not 
have even a set of approximate figures relating to Calicut, it is 
impossible to estimate the total production of the coast at any time 
in the century. But to the south of Calicut, available figures suggest 
that between 1760 and 1770, about 9000 khandis of 500 pounds each 
were exported every year. It seems possible that this was an increase 
over exports earlier in the century and it may have stayed at this 
level till the end of the century. All available evidence repeatedly re- 
fers to the dominating influence of the port of Calicut in Malabar, 
and if we posit a similar quantity exported from that port in the 
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middle of the century, we have a figure of about nine million 
pounds.” This must have been reduced from the 1760s onwards as 
the decline of Calicut began with the invasion of the coast from 
Mysore. Of these nine million pounds, not more than a third was 
ever claimed by the European East India Companies, and they, in 
fact, never received as much as they wanted. The rest was sold, es- 
pecially from the 1730s, to a heterogeneous group of Indian and 
Arab traders and private Europeans. The networks of supply were 
in the hands of Indian merchants of the coast, and their two import- 
ant concentrations were, of course, at the two ports of Calicut and 
Cochin. We do not know much about the business groups of 
Calicut, apart from the fact that they were the wealthiest in the area, 
owned ships and were predominantly Muslims. The two men about 
whom information is available were Issac Surgun, a Jew, and Hajji 
Yusuf, a Mopla, that is a man of Arab descent. In Cochin, the dom- 
inating groups were the Konkani brahmans who had migrated 
down the coast in the sixteenth century from the environs of Goa 
and a strong community of Jewish traders led by the family of 
Ezechiel Rahabi. Although the Rahabis owned a few vessels, ship- 
owning was, by no means, a major element in their business 
enterprise. Like other merchants of Cochin they concentrated on 
buying Indonesian spices from the Dutch and selling these, along 
with the local produce, to the visiting Indian and Arab traders. 
Politically the coast had always been fragmented into little princi- 
palities, and this had been a blessing for the merchants of the coast, 
because the princes had tended their commerce for the transit reve- 
nues of customs. 

There was no land revenue in Malabar till the 1760s, and when it 
came into effect, it was introduced by the Mysorean conquerors. 
The princes mainly lived of their own lands and there was never 
any significant pressure on trade from the landed gentry. This some- 
what idyllic picture changed sharply from about 1730 onwards. The 
first upsetting development was a boom in the pepper market in 
Calicut, which occurred in the late 1720s. The price of pepper, which 
had remained between Rs 60 and 62 for a khandi of 560 pounds, shot 
up to between Rs 105 to 125 in the 1750s. The reason for this sensa- 
tional upsurge was the collapse of the Safavid dynasty in Persia and 
the ensuing dislocation of trade in the Persian Gulf. To this must be 
added the collapse of Surat and the closing of the main routes to the 
north. Businessmen who had previously found their pepper in the 
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Gulf and in Surat were now presumably seeking their supply in 
Calicut. The dispersal from Surat may also have strengthened other 
centres in the area like Porbandar. At any rate it seems highly prob- 
able that this new demand for Malabar pepper was at the expense 
of the Indenesian variety which the Dutch used.to supply in Surat 
and then in the Gulf.48 The second development, which almost im- 
mediately followed the first and was in some ways linked to it, was 
the transformation of a modest principality well to the south of 
the coast, by the name of Travancore, into an important kingdom 
which embraced the entire coastline to the environs of Calicut. The 
emergence of this strong kingdom meant the end of the political 
fragmentation of Malabar, and it also meant the end of the coastal 
mercantile class in the area where the new kingdom stretched. The 
reason for the demise of the coastal merchants was that the kings of 
Travancore, Martanda Varma (1729-58) and Rama Varma (1758-98), 
built up their new kingdom with the help of a standing army and a 
bureaucracy which, in the absence of land revenue, could only be 
maintained out of the profits of the trade in pepper. A strict mono- 
poly in this commerce was thus established, which turned the 
merchants into officers of the state, and the commercial department 
of the kings of Travancore succeeded in establishing control over 
both the production and distribution of this commodity in Malabar. 
Some of the merchants attempted to put up a fight against this 
menace, but pressure from the bureaucracy, which soon changed 
into summary executions, prevailed over all opposition. 

The distinction between what happened in Gujarat and the deve- 
lopments in southern Malabar were twofold. First, the merchants of 
Malabar were faced with a ruthless and efficient government, which 
saw its only salvation in the revenue it could earn from trade and 
coolly proceeded to exploit this possibility. The struggle here was 
not against the crumbling administration of desperate, frightened 
men but against a new centralizing structure. Secondly, and follow- 
ing from it, the collapse of the mercantile classes did not, therefore, 
mean a decline in trade. It only stood for a new way of trading in 
which the profit went to the state. In the north of the coast—that is, 
the area dominated by the famous port of Calicut—developments 
followed a more familiar line. The merchants of Calicut exploited 
the new boom in pepper to the full between 1730 and 1770, but 
then fell victim to the advancing armies of Mysore. Mysore, one of 
the several successor states to the Mughal Empire, was engaged in 
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hostilities with most of its neighbours and was desperately strait- 
ened for money. Haidar Ali, the Mysorean ruler who first conquered 
Calicut in 1766, left the trade of the city unfettered in return for a 
large bribe which the merchants offered. But his son, Tipu, did not 
content himself with this arrangement and ruined much of this his- 
toric trade by following contradictory and capricious policies. In the 
first place, he wished to establish a monopoly, probably on the 
model of Travancore, but was unable to obtain full advantage from 
it because the bureaucracy, which had succeeded so brilliantly in the 
south, was not available to him. Secondly, he followed the policy of 
concealed plunder as was done in Ahmedabad and Surat, and there 
is evidence of the wealthy merchants of Calicut undergoing similar 
tortures in the 1770s. In the third place, he attempted at times to 
destroy all trade by destroying the production of pepper and san- 
dal, which he thought would inconvenience his deadly enemies, the 
Europeans. In the last decade of the eighteenth century, there is thus 
enough evidence to show a considerable stagnation and decay in all 
the major ports of Malabar, Calicut and Cochin. To some extent, 
their place was taken by Alleppey, the new port of Travancore, 
which was managed by the commercial department of that king- 
dom. In the absence of relevant and adequate statistics, it would be 
impossible to answer the question as to how far these developments 
denoted a total decline in the trade in pepper, but it seems clear that 
the direction of the trade was changed from northern India and 
Muscat to China. The number of vessels, which called at Cochin 
from the north and west fell from 146 in 1774-5 to 22 in 1797-8 and 
it was noted at the end of the century that much of the pepper was 
being exported eastwards. Thus India’s links with Western Asia 
through the trade in pepper, would also appear to have been weak- 
ened in the 18th century.” 

At the other end of the country, in eastern India, trading centres 
clustered along the two banks of a southern stretch of the river 
Ganga, and the dominating port was Hooghly. This was the main 
port of the Mughal province of Bengal, and at the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century, it had become the home of a large group of Indian 
and Asian traders, among whom the Shia Muslims, with Persian 
connections, were predominant. As Ghulam Husain Salim, writing 
in the 1780s noted of this earlier phase: 

The port of Hooghly, in his time [that of the governor Murshid Quli Khan, 
1701-26] became more populous than before. And merchants of all the 
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ports of Arabia and Ajam [that is, the non-Arab world] and English Chris- 
tians who were ship-owners and wealthy Mughals made their quarters 
there; but the credit of the Mughal merchants was greater than that belong- 
ing to the other classes.” 

Although Salim knew of only the English as ship-owners—and this 
certainly would appear to have been the case for about 50 years be- 
fore Salim wrote—in the early years of the century, a fairly large 
number of Muslim ships operated from and called at Hooghly. Dr 
Abdul Karim has counted 19 ships for the season 1705-6, relying on 
English data.°! According to the Dutch list for departing vessels, 20 
Muslim ships sailed in the season 1709-10. In the three months of 
November 1719 to January 1720, the Dutch list comprised 18 such 
vessels.>2 In 1729-30, the number was 15 and in 1734, it was 11.53 
These falling numbers tell a tale which, in its outline, seems accept- 
able. Muslim shipping, which used to frequent the port, dwindled, 
and there is some reason to believe that the port itself was damaged 
in the first half of the century. The details of the process are, how- 
ever, unknown at present, and all conclusions have to be strictly 
tentative. It is known for certain that the political collapse which 
‘ affected Gujarat and other Mughal provinces in the early years of 
the century did not affect Bengal till the 1740s. On the contrary, 
a local process of consolidation under Murshid Quli and his son- 
in-law Shuja al-din (Shuja Uddin) (1727-39) gave stability to this 
area. It has been strongly urged that there’ was no economic dec- 
line in Bengal before Plassey, but there is some evidence to the 
contrary. Salim noticed that ‘when oppression and extortion of the 
faujdars increased, the port of Hooghly declined, and Calcutta, 
owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the English, and 
the lightness of duties levied there, became populous’.>° This mem- 
ory of past oppression was present in other writers as well, and 
there are two important contemporary documents which seem to 
bear this out. One is a memoir written in Hooghly in 1732 by Jacob 
Sadelijn and the other, a similar document, drawn up in 1750 by Jan 
Huighens, both in the service of the Dutch East India Company. 
Sadelijn emphasized ‘the decline of trade in this country’, and as a 
major cause for it, drew attention to the ‘continuously increasing’ 
oppressions of the local officials, ‘which had impoverished the 
inhabitants so much that the enterprising merchants of former years 
now scarcely earned their daily bread and leading families had been 
reduced to poverty’. In his opinion it was the ‘brutal’ and “exhaust- 
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ing government’ (uijtputtende regeerings wijze) of Shuja Khan, which 
had unleashed a spree of similar extortions among the lesser offi- 
cials, that was the cause of it.°” In the 1740s Bengal was attacked by 
the Marathas and the western part of it was overrun. Hooghly itself 
fell to the invaders and was under their control for some time. There 
was, however, no permanent annexation, and probably no lasting 
damage, as a result of it. However, when Huighens wrote in 1750, 
these events were very much present in his mind. He noticed the 
steady impoverishment of the Indian merchants and the problem 
this was creating for the procurement of merchandise for the Dutch. 
He also noticed that the pressure of the Maratha raid was, to an 
extent, being passed on to the merchants by the administration. Of 
the officials in Hooghly he wrote: 

the naib fauzdar, Sheik Hedaytullah and his dewan, Lahorimal are beth rea- 
sonable men ... but the latter had recently been called to Murshidabad [the 
capital of the province] and compelled to supply Rs 200,000. He will now 
certainly not scruple to extort this amount from the local inhabitants and 
we must be careful that none of our men [Indians living under Dutch juris- 
diction] fall into his hands.°® 


Apart from these strains developing within Bengal, the collapse 
in other parts of the country must have had repercussions on the 
trade of the area. This would seem to be borne out in the case of 
Gujarat, with which Bengal maintained a close trading connection. 
A major element in the Muslim shipping which used the port of 
Hooghly every year was Gujarati, and much of the shipping was 
bound for the west of India. Thus in 1709-10, out of twenty vessels, 
six were owned by merchants of Surat and nine were bound for that 
port.°? Of the eighteen ships recorded from November 1719 to Jan- 
uary 1720, eight were for Surat, and it was noted that in the season 
1720-1, eight ships belonging to Surat could not be ready in time 
and thus missed their passage.®° Data collected from the list of 
passes issued by the Dutch in Surat-bear out the importance of this 
link between Bengal and Surat in the early years of the century. 
Thus in 1707-8 the ship-owners in Surat took out passes for nine of 
their vessels bound for Bengal and the total declared tonnage was 
4425 khandis (about 1500 tons).°! The collapse of Surat and the vir- 
tual disappearance of the Indian fleet based at that port, would thus 
have been an event of major importance for Hooghly, irrespective 
of local developments. It is interesting to note that in 1757, this was 
noticed in an account of Bengal compiled by a Dutchman called 
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P. Van den Velde in Batavia. ‘The merchants of Gujarat’, wrote Van 
den Velde, ‘had, for many years past [carried on their trade with 
Bengal} through a society they had set up under the name of 
Muhammad Ah, but it fell into misfortune when its directors were 
arrested on a charge of rebellion against lawfully constituted 
authority.’© In the last ‘list of passes’ to be found among the Dutch 
papers relating to Surat, sixteen vessels are listed for the season 
1735-6, of which five were bound for Bengal, and the total of their 
declared tonnage was 2600 khandis (about 850 tons). It is of great in- 
terest to note that all five of these were ultimately bound for China 
but were calling at Hooghly on the way. 

This decline of Muslim shipping in general, and Gujarati ship- 
ping in particular, was made up to an extent by the remarkable 
development of private English shipping, and the decline of 
Hooghly was matched by the growth of Calcutta. In the first decade 
of the eighteenth century, Calcutta had been the home of about ten 
ships owned by resident Englishmen. This figure grew to forty in 
1722-3 and the figures for tonnage duty, which all such private 
shipping had to pay, show about thirty vessels operating in the 
early 1730s. There was a decline in the late 1730s and the number, 
twenty-five in 1736-7, remained the highest till the 1750s, when it 
again rose to thirty and above. No figures are available for the 1760s 
and 1770s, but a great spurt in these years took the figures for pri- 
vate English ships using the port of Calcutta, to 128 in 1783 and 591 
in 1791. Throughout the first half of the century, much of this ship- 
ping was bound for the west, carrying Bengal’s textiles, sugar and 
silk to Gujarat and western Asia. With the decline of Muslim ship- 
ping, Indian merchants began to freight their goods on English 
bottoms. Dr Marshall notes that in 1731 ‘the Guzzeratteers’ com- 
plained to the Nawab that ‘they should be very great sufferers’ from 
‘any interruption in British shipping.® But political difficulties in 
Gujarat, the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea area, together with a sur- 
feit of supplies to these markets, made the western trade less 
attractive by the 1750s, and the great new shipping turned more and 
more towards the East. By the end of the eighteenth century, only a 
few of the English ships were bound for the western markets, while 
China, on the other hand, attracted most of them. In the years 1773- 
84, ninety-four private British ships arrived in Canton, while the 
figure for the following decade was 217. 

What is known about Bengal, and what can be reasonably conjec- 
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tured, suggests three different phases of developments in the eight- 
eenth century which should be distinguished from one another. In 
the first place, we have the decline of the dominating traditional port 
and its replacement by the newly developing English trading centre. 
We do not yet know with any certainty the nature of this decline, but 
it would appear that the political pressures, so prominent elsewhere, 
played their role in this area as well. The kind of catastrophe which 
overtook Surat does not, however, seem to have taken place in Ben- 
gal. Secondly, the trading structure which developed in the second 
half of the century, was dominated by the private English trader, and 
only those Indian merchants were allowed to operate who did not 
challenge this domination. The trade of Bengal was preserved in its 
old way, but the free play of demands which used to come from all 
quarters, was resolutely turned back. During this phase, the great 
turning of trade from the west to the east took place and the trade in 
textiles declined. Thirdly, the effects of the industrial revolution 
began to be felt from the 1780s onwards. It must be clearly realized 
that the industrial revolution did not break up a growing healthy 
structure of trade. It delivered the coup de grace to a languishing com- 
merce. In a large measure, the switch from the manufacture and 
trade in textiles to one in agricultural products had already taken 
place. Now the industrial revolution took away the remaining trade 
with Europe and for the first time broke into India’s home market. 
At present it seems impossible to even suggest this kind of a con- 
jectural pattern of development for the Coromandel coast because 
of the paucity of our knowledge about it during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In several important ways, this coast appears to have differed 
from the other Indian trading areas. For one thing, the political 
weakness which developed elsewhere at a certain time in the eight- 
eenth century was present in Coromandel from about a hundred 
years before that. There was little in this area which could be called 
centralized political control either under the Muslim state of 
Golconda or the remnants of the once powerful Hindu empire of 
Vijaynagar, which shared the coast during much of the seventeenth 
century. Farming of revenue, a feature which developed late in the 
Mughal Empire was prevalent in Coromandel at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. W.H. Moreland, in introducing a collection 
of travelogues, wrote in an oft-quoted sentence: ‘In essence, the 
administration was a scramble for immediate gain, without thought 
for the future, and this condition furnishes an adequate explanation 
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of most of the difficulties experienced by Dutch and English mer- 
chants in establishing their trade in the seaports.’°” An examination 
of the Dutch evidence relating to the seventeenth century has, in 
general, confirmed this verdict. Thus the omnipresent political 
pressure was a reality the merchants of Coromandel had had to live 
with for a much longer period than their fellows elsewhere in the 
country. Possibly following from this, European settlements 
acquired an importance in this coast in the seventeenth century, 
which they did not attain elsewhere before entering well into the 
eighteenth. The best example of this would be the English settle- 
ment of Madras which, founded in 1640, was a flourishing port by 
the end of the century.” This prosperity was steadily maintained, 
and in the 1740s, Ananda Ranga Pillai, the diarist of Pondicherry, 
described it as the ‘city of Kuvera’, the god of wealth, and noted: ‘It 
is not like other towns, where you may find ten rich men and all the 
rest beggars.’” In connection with this early emergence of European 
influence, we should note the third peculiarity of the Coromandel 
coast, which consisted in some sort of a rough division between the 
northern and southern parts of the coastal belt. In the north, where 
the Muslim dynasty of Qutb Shah ruled, there was the only major 
port of the area in Masulipatam, known for its shipping, the home 
of Mughal and Komati merchants. In the south, political power was 
fragmented among the local vassals of the Hindu kingdom ruling 
from the interior city of Vellore. It was in the south that the pat- 
terned textile goods were made, which were the main exports of the 
coast, and they went, in the main, to south-east Asia. The north pro- 
duced plain textiles which were in demand elsewhere in Asia. The 
south had no important trading centres when the English and the 
Dutch arrived early in the seventeenth century. This, presumably, 
was the reason for their flying start in spite of local vexations. An 
unexplored problem is the relationship between Masulipatam and 
the centres of production in the south, which presumably supplied 
its exports to Indonesia. 

From the evidence which has so far been examined, it would 
seem that there was an expansion in Indian trade in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. ‘The mass of evidence provided by the 
factory records’, writes Professor Raychaudhuri, 
proves beyond doubt that in the latter half of the seventeenth century the 


trade of the Coromandel merchants had become one of the major facts in 
Asian commerce. They explored not only the regions directly or indirectly 
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familiar to the Indian traders, but at least one new field—the Philippines. 
In the last quarter of the century, this expansion of trading activities contin- 
ued steadily in the face of immense problems thrown up by wars, famine 
and pestilence—a testimony to the resilience of the Indian commercial pro- 
duction and organization.” 
The continued prosperity of Masulipatam and this resurgence of 
Indian trade suggest the important conclusion that, though the 
administration upon the coast was geared to thoughtless and imme- 
diate gain, this placed no insuperable difficulty in the path of 
merchants, even though it may well have set a limit for individual 
wealth. | 

The real problem is to account for the decline of this growing 
trade in the course of the eighteenth century. Professor Raychau- 
dhuri suggests tentatively that the competition from a resourceful 
and well-organized concern like the English East India Company 
may well have proved too much for the merchants of Coroman- 
del.” If it did, then this is another respect in which Coromyndel is 
unique in the history of Indian trade, because commercial competi- 
tion from the English Company caused no concern to Indian mer- 
chants elsewhere. As we have seen, their competition was much 
more with the private trade of the Company’s servants, and the 
enemy they dreaded was their own government. It is, however, pos- 
sible to argue that the political weakness which had always been 
present in Coromandel broke down into total anarchy in the eight- 
eenth century, and what should cause surprise is that some trade 
survived at the end. There were three major conflicts which simul- 
taneously engulfed the coast from about 1730 onwards. At one 
level, the Muslim power in the north of the coast reached down to 
the south and attempted an extirpation of the coast reached down 
to the south and attempted an extirpation of the Hindu principali- 
ties. At another, the conflict between the Mughal Empire and the 
Marathas, which had already touched the coast in the later years of 
the seventeenth century, broke out afresh in the 1740s. At a third 
level, the French and the English intervened decisively in the con- 
fused fighting which was going on and the whole of the coastline 
became an embattled area. Again, the contemporary evidence about 
the exact effects all this had on the trade of the coast has not yet 
been looked at. But evidence, which is strongly suggestive of a gen- 
eral conclusion similar to what I have maintained in relation to 
other areas, is available. Thus there is a series of memoirs written 
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by the Dutch governors of Ceylon which illuminates the process of 
the collapse in Madura immediately to the south of Coromandel. 
The Dutch had a factory there at Tuticorin and they were interested 
in the trade in textile. As late as 1734, Jacob Christian Pielat noted: 


The trade in cotton goods on the coast of Madura is in a fairly flourishing 
condition, as is proved by the fact that 1510 bales of various descriptions of 
cotton were sent this year to the Fatherland; while the year before, only 945 
bales were sent.” 


Six years later, when Madura had already experienced its first ago- 
nies, Baron Imhoff was more inclined to put down the decline in the 
profits of the Dutch Company to the dishonesty of its officials than 
to ‘the troubles in the country’ which, however, he was obliged to 
note.”4 Joan Gideon Loten, in 1757, had to write extensively on the 
sustained political convulsions in the kingdom and the flight of the 
weavers due to official oppression, but he was still not sure that the 
Dutchmen at Tuticorin were not ‘exaggerating’ the difficulties.* All 
such doubts disappeared by the time Jan Schreuder came to write 
his appreciation of the situation in 1762. He was convinced that the 
country had been plunged into anarchy with the overthrow of its 
Hindu dynasty in 1736, and this anarchy was the central fact of the 
situation. ‘The country’, he wrote, 


is disturbed on all sides by (everyone, even its own) subjects ... and rav- 
aged and plundered till it has gradually become (much smaller) and noth- 
ing but continual quarrels and dissensions exist among the lesser chieftains, 
of which sometimes no true idea can be formed.’6 


The comments noted almost daily by Ananda Ranga Pillai also 
bear out the fact of an overwhelming collapse in Coromandel. Every 
year his diary becomes more gloomy, and all of it cannot be 
explained away by the failure of the French or his personal frustra- 
tions. His typical laments in the year 1757, portray the physical 
breakdown in Pondicherry, where the French were forced to resort 
to large collective fines from the inhabitants in order to keep their 
wars going. It nearly drove the peaceful men of Pondicherry into 
rebellion and often made Pillai compare the 1730s most favourably 
with what was happening in the late-1750s. In typical style, he 
summed up the situation on May 1, 1759: ‘In times of decay, order 
disappears giving place to disorder and justice to injustice. Men no 
longer observe their caste rules but transgress their bounds, so that 
castes are confused and force governs.’”” It is possible that Masuli- 
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patam had retained some of its famed prosperity till the 1740s. In 
the 1750s, however, it became one of the focal points in the Anglo- 
French struggle upon the coast. The French captured it in 1750 and 
the English took it over in 1759. Even before this, the renters of rev- 
enue in the area had attempted to tur themselves into hereditary 
zamindars, and had in effect become the actual rulers of the 
neighbourhood. It was noted that when the British took over the ad- 
ministration they found that: 

the aims of government in the area immediately to the north-east of 
Masulipatam stopped short generally at the raising of revenue by heavy 
taxes on land, and continuous and oppressive exactions on trade for the 
purpose of maintaining armed men. The agents of the Government were 
the zamindars who may be said to have combined military and executive 
functions.” 

For a long time after the English took over the administration, 
the miseries of misrule continued. In 1783, the Masulipatam Council 
considered a report on the flight of weavers toward the interior.”? In 
1789, the Report of the Committee of Circuit drew attention to the 
bleeding of the countryside by the renters, and noted that they left 
only that much to the cultivator which would prevent large scale 
desertion. The Report also characterized the rate of customs in 
Masulipatam as ‘ruinous’.®? Thus from the far south to the north of 
the coast, war and its attendant dislocation are the central facts of 
eighteenth century Coromandel. It is but natural that Indian trade, 
which was totally uprotected, would not weather a crisis of this 
order. 

It is equally natural that those elements of Indian trade, which had 
found their footing in Madras, the principal centre of the ultimate 
victors, would, however, continue to flourish. Unlike Bombay and 
Calcutta, Madras had attained its prosperity early, and in an area 
where there was no pressure from a neighbouring indigenous port. It 
is, therefore, safe to suggest that the Indian merchants in Madras, 
who made good, represented a net addition to the world of Indian 
trade. In the case of Bombay, prosperity came only with the break-up 
of Surat, and was based on the stragglers from that city. Thus 
Bombay and Madras would seem to have represented two different 
ways in which the new structure of Indo-British trade came into exis- 
tence. We must, however, note that whether in Bombay, Madras or 
Calcutta, prosperity was possible only in cooperation with the 
Englishmen. It has been said that the relationship between the dubash 
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and the Englishman was more of a kind of ‘partnership between two 
young and ambitious merchants, each using one another for their 
mutual advantage’, than one of master and servant.®! But the exclu- 
sion of all independent trade, which competed with the trade of the 
English, was a fact, and so was the ultimate English control over the 
general directions of trade. Thus Indian merchants who had faced 
total extinction at the hands of Indian administrations exchanged 
that dangerous position for a constricted existence. The English, inso- 
far as they preserved islands of security, maintained an essential 
continuity in India’s trade. But the trading structure which grew 
under English dispensation lacked the quality of freedom which, 
with all its wilfulness, the Mughal administration had preserved in 
the seventeenth century. The class which appears to have been 
wholly swept out in the process was that of the Muslim ship-owners 
of Surat, Calicut, Masulipatam and Hooghly. As the obviously 
wealthy element, they attracted the attention of the desperate, local 
officials, and as the obvious competitors they stood no chance of col- 
laboration with the English. Thus much of Muslim trade disappeared 
along with Muslim administration in eighteenth century India, and 
the close links they had stood for with western Asia were loosened. It 
would be wrong to think, however, of a total breakdown in this west- 
ern trade, as some of it, of course, still continued. The strong 
emphasis on it, so marked earlier, was no longer there. One might say 
that for the mariner in Asian waters, the Western shores gradually 
misted over, while old landmarks in the east were picked out witha 
new brightness. 


NOTES 


1 The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (henceforth Diaries), eds. J.F. 
Price and H.H. Dodwell, 12 Vols. (Madras, 1904-28). Another interesting, 
though short, document of the same genre is the biography of the Parsi 
merchant of Surat, Rustumji Manakji, written by Mobed Jamshed Kaikobad, 
private tutor to Rustumji’s son, Nowroji, in the year 1711: “Rustam Manock 
and the Persian Qisseh’, full Persian text and extensive translations in En- 
glish by J.J. Modi, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay (1930), pp. 
1-221. Attempts have been made by later scholars to reconstruct the history 
of some of the outstanding merchants and financiers of eighteenth century 
India, the most important being J.H. Little, The House of Jagat Seth, originally 
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published in Bengal Past and Present (1920-1), now available as a publication 
of the Calcutta Historical Society, ed. Professor N.K. Sinha. 

2. In 1720-1, in all eighty-three letters were received from Delhi and 
Agra of this kind: K(oloniaal) A(rchief) at The Hague, No. 1855, pp. 58-158. 
These decreased in volume later. In 1732 there is only one letter from 
Dakhniram desperately appealing for help: K.A., 2185, pp. 632-3. 

3. For Surat the whole diary is available for the two years 1730-1, but 
extracts are available for most other years, as is also the case with Hooghly. 
These notes were made by the Secretary to the Dutch Council but there is 
no doubt that he obtained much of his information about what went on in 
town from the bania merchants who frequented the Dutch Lodge. 

4. Much information about the Konkani family of the Prabhus and the 
Jewish family of the Rahabis, both prominent in the trade in Cochin, are to 
be found in the documents dealing with a legal suit between them in 1772. 
I have dealt with it in Malabar in Asian Trade, 1740-1800 (Cambridge, 1967), 
pp. 118-19. The quality of such documentation can be gauged from the se- 
ries Pleadings in the Mayor’s Court in Madras, which are available in print 
with some gaps for the years 1731-45 (Madras Record Office, 1936-43). 

5. This is a very important source of information for Indian shipping, 
especially the data available in the Dutch papers. These are of two kinds. 
On the one hand, there are the list of passes which the Dutch issued and 
which specify the name, the name of the owner and the tonnage of the ship, 
together with its destination, the number of guns it carried and the name 
of its nakhuda. These lists, however, say nothing about the cargo carried, and 
it is entriely possible that the declared tonnage was short of its actual ca- 
pacity. There are also lists available of incoming ships and an annual sum- 
mary of their imports. These were obtained from the customs officials of the 
local administrations. The lists of imports are virtually unusable, because 
the units of measurement are innumerable and mostly totally obscure. For 
example, the imports of bullion in Surat are usually given in ‘sacks’ and 
‘chests’, leaving one to conjecture how much these may have contained. 
The lists of the incoming vessels also varied in that some would only note 
ships above a certain size (for example in Surat) while in others (for exam- 
ple in Masulipatam) everything which sailed would be listed. The English 
never made proper lists, but they usually noted the arrival and departure 
of shipping. These provide useful checks on the Dutch data. 

6. As far as the eighteenth century is concerned, there is no study of the 
Coromandel coast at all and none has so far made use of the Dutch docu- 
mentation relating to Bengal. I have set out my findings about Malabar in 
the book cited above and I shall summarize some of the data on Gujarat in 
this paper. 

7. The standard account of these political developments is given in Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, 4 Vols. (Calcutta, 1912-19); William 
Irvine and Jadunath Sarkar, The Later Mughals, 2 Vols. (Calcutta, 1922), and 
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Jadunath Sarkar, The Fall of the Mughal Empire, 4 Vols. (revised ed., Calcutta, 
1949-52). 

8. The most useful account of the Indian coastline is in William 
Milburn, Oriental Commerce (London, 1825), pp. 110ff. Eighteenth century 
topography, as seen by Indian writers, is discussed in Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
The India of Aurangzeb (Calcutta, 1901). One of the best discussions of the 
roads between Surat and Agra jis by Dr J.P. Vogel in his introductory essay 
to the Journaal van J.J. Ketelaar’s Hofreis Naar den Groot Mogal te Lahore, 1711- 
1713 (The Hague, 1937). 

9. All relevant documents of the early eighteenth century, of course, 
speak of the export of Lucknow cloths and Agra indigo through Surat. A 
convenient assessment of the importance of this trade for Surat is in the 
memoir of J.J. Ketelaar written in January 1716 in Surat: K.A., 1777, pp. 99- 
102. The trade in cotton between Bengal and Surat, always of some import- 
ance, grew considerably in volume in the 1740s. In his letter to the Governor 
General at Batavia, Jan Schreuder noted in April 1742 that the price of cotton 
at Surat had risen by 23 per cent not merely because of a bad harvest but 
through a considerable export to Bengal by the English, French and Indian 
merchants: K.A., 2474, pp. 210-11. This complaint was repeated next year: 
K.A., 2502, p. 60. And the year after, the export to Bengal by the English alone 
was estimated as 16,000 bales: ibid., p. 114. Silk, on the other hand, was im- 
ported into Gujarat from Bengal and employed a large number of weavers. 
As early as the 1650s, this was an established commerce. In 1659, the land 
routes were closed for a time by the wars of succession which brought 
Aurangzeb to the throne. Immediately after they were re-opened, Gujarati 
merchants in Bengal sent a large quantity of silk overland to Ahmedabad via 
Agra: Pieter Van Dam, Beschryvinge van de OostIndische Compagnie, ed. F.W. 
Stapel (The Hague, 1932), Book II, Part ii, pp. 10~11. In the 1750s, the Dutch 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take part in this trade. They were defeated 
by the strong competition of the English and the Gujaratis as also their own 
inexperience. The story of this failure in H(ooghe) R(egeering) te Batavia at the 
Algemeen Rijksarchief, No. 856, especially pp. 18-19. 

10. S(urat) F(actory) R(ecords), Vol. XXIII, p. 83, at the India Office Lib- 
rary, London. Tarwary maintained a correspondent at Delhi who acted as a 
pivot in such transactions: ibid., p. 190. Such financial transactions between 
Gujarat and Bengal via Delhi were quite common and merchants in the 
course of their regular business took recourse to it, in addition to profes- 
sional remitters like Tarwary. Thus Seth Laldas Vitaldas Parak undertook to 
transfer Rs 200,000 for the English in 1732 and did so through his trading 
connections in Delhi: S.ER., Vol. XVII, pp. 67, 80. 

11. Diaries, Vol. Il, p. 172. Similarly the sons of Maliappa Chetti, who 
had been in the employment of the French East India Company at Pon- 
dicherry, moved to Cuddalore under English administration and set up 
their own business, Diaries, Vol. IV, p. 106. 
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12. Considerable but scattered evidence of this can be found in the Eu- 
ropean archives as well as in the diaries of Pillai. A good example would 
be the correspondence between the Gujarati bania Jivandas Haridas in Dethi 
with his nephews in Surat, in K.A., 2060, pp. 104-5, and K.A., 2094, p. 296. 

13. In 1744, for example, Sorabji and Ratanji, two Parsi merchants of 
Surat, offered to buy a small ship from the Dutch and employ it in the 
trade to Bengal, provided the vessel was given the necessary papers for it 
to pass as a Dutch vessel. The Parsis pointed out that though they were the 
subjects of the Mughal, and Gujarat and Bengal were both Mughal subahs, 
nevertheless they were liable to pay taxes at both ends and were likely to 
be victimized: K.A., 2546, pp. 69-70. Transfers between Mocha and Surat 
figure prominently in the papers of both the English and the Dutch in the 
1720s and 1730s, as every year the merchants of Surat transferred their 
profit in the Red Sea trade partly by bills through the Europeans. No doubt 
all major merchants in this trade would do the same. It is a sobering 
thought that Joseph Price, a free merchant in Bengal, would write in the 
1770s that China had in the last few years robbed Bengal of its trade with 
Gujarat. J. Price, Five Letters from a Free Merchant in Bengal (London, 1778), 
p- 193. 

14. In discussing the features of the crisis within the Mughal Empire, I 
am following: Satish Chandra, Parties and Politics at the Mughal Court, 1707- 
1740 (Asia Publications, 1959), Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal 
India (Asia Publications, 1963) and M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under 
Aurangzeb (Asia, 1966). 

15. Quoted by Irfan Habib, op. cit., p. 325. 

16. Irfan Habib, op. cit., p. 329. 

17. The best available discussion of Gujarati textiles in the seventeenth 
century is in John Irwin and P.R. Schwartz, Studies in Indo-European Textile 
History (Ahmedabad, 1966), pp. 15-27. Documentation in the eighteenth 
century usually omits the non-Gujarati places like Burhanpur and Sironj 
mentioned by Mr. Irwin and concentrates on Cambay and Broach. For the 
trade in indigo: W.H. Moreland, India, From Akbar to Aurangzeb (London, 
1923), pp. 109ff. Pieter Van Dam has a short discussion on the exports of 
Gujarat in Beschryvinge etc. (The Hague, 1939), Book II, Part iii, p. 100. 

18. I have discussed some of these merchants in ‘The Crisis in Surat, 
1730-32’, Bengal Past and Present (Diamond Jubilee Number, 1967), pp. 148- 
62. As for the Turkish family, it has to be noted that the European docu- 
ments which were careful to distinguish between Mughals, Bohras, Arabs 
and even Arabs from Muscat, always spoke of this clan as Turks. These 
notes kept from day to day, year after year, by Europeans living in Surat 
are, of course, qualitatively different from occasional traveller’s tales. It is 
interesting to note that Kaikobad in his life of Rustamji Manakji calls the 
Chellaby ‘Turki by caste (jat)’, J.J. Modi, ‘Rustam Manock and the Persian 
Qisseh’, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay (1930), p. 38. ‘Ali Muham- 
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mad Khan, the last of the Mughal Dewans of Ahmedabad in his history, 
Mirat-t-Ahmadi (English translation in Gaekwad Oriental Series, no. 146) 
(Baroda, 1965), spoke of the ‘Rumi’ mercenaries in connection with this 
family, p. 522. As for the ‘foreign merchants’, they come up occasionally in 
the contemporary papers. Thus, for example in 1706, when the Dutch were 
blocking the port of Surat ‘the Turkish and Arab merchants’ claimed full lib- 
erty of movement, as they were no ‘subjects of Hindustan’. Among them, 
of course, none of the local Arabs or Turks were included: Letter from 
Risidas and Bhagwandas to Brindabandas, 29 December 1706: K.A., 1611, p. 
125. 

19. S.ER., Vol. VI, p. 92. 

20. ‘List of Passes’: K.A., 1611, p. 125. 

21. This information is contained in an important daily diary kept by 
Joan Diodati, the Independent Fiscal of the Dutch Company in Surat, for 
the years 1698-1700. He noted it on 5 May 1699 and added ‘it was what 
was said’. There is, therefore, the possibility of a considerable exaggeration. 
This figure was repeated in the directeur Pieter Ketting’s general letter to Ba- 
tavia. We have to notice, on the other hand, that all the local merchants kept 
in close touch with the administration of customs and were usually remark- 
ably well informed as to what went on: K.A., 1528, p. 221. 

22. Surat to Amsterdam: K.A., 1629, p. 28. 

23. Surat to Batavia, 12 May 1707: K.A., 1638, p. 250. 

24. Surat to Amsterdam, 19 March 1710: K.A., 1660, p. 1953. A slight dif- 
ficulty was reported about customs at Cambay, but this had nothing to do 
with the political collapse. 

25. Diodati’s travelogue is in K.A., 1805, pp. 86-129. The party set out 
on 26 December 1716 and reached Surat on 24 February 1717. It is of some 
interest to note that Diodati was regarded as an able young man by his 
superiors and had been commended for his knowledge of the local 
languages: K.A., 1694, p. 85. 

26. K.A., 1839, p. 209. The suspension of the procurement of Dariabadi 
chadar had been noted as early as 1708: K.A., 1645, p. 162. After this it was 
almost ritually repeated every year. This was also the case with biana indigo 
which was stopped in 1710: K.A., 1689, pp. 224-5. 

27. In the season 1722-3, no bids, at all, were made for the imported 
spices for three months after the arrival of the ships, and brokers reported 
that no merchant had the confidence to make purchases and that last year’s 
imports were still in the city: K.A., 1891, pp. 44-5. On 26 April 1723 the 
Dutch Council in Surat wrote to the High Council of the Indies at Batavia: 
‘Surat at the moment is more than ever filled with imports and none of it 
can be sent out [to the north]’: K.A., 1891, pp. 135-6. In 1725, the continua- 
tion of similar conditions was noted and it was said that the selling prices 
for imported commodities ‘were now the lowest in many years’: K.A., 1925, 
p. 33. The Kashmiri merchants of Surat were instructed by their principals, 


. 
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living in northern cities, to suspend their trade in Indonesian spices after a 
gafila worth about Rs 200,000 had been plundered by the Marathas in spite 
of the fact that a safe-conduct for it had been obtained from them at a cost 
of Rs 1100: K.A., 1946, pp. 57 and 82-3. A rupee at this time was worth 
between 2s. 3d. and 2s. 6d. The gross profit of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, which in 1709-10 had stood at f.613,461 on an import valued at 
f.425,063 (K.A., 1704, p. 37) had fallen in 1722-3 to f.268,171 on an import 
of £.564,775 (K.A., 1946, p. 83). 

28. The first attack of the Marathas drove a large number of the villag- 
ers from the surrounding villages into Surat, but as the governor prepared 
for the defence of the town itself, the plunderers withdrew: K.A., 1855, p. 
50 and K.A., 1875, p. 10. In the attack two years later, the Marathas trapped 
and destroyed some of the best officers and men of the governor Mu’min 
Khan, who was supposedly contemplating suicide. Many among the 
wealthy prepared for flight and Muhammad ‘Ali, the leading merchant in 
town, removed to one of his own vessels at the bar. However, after he had 
arranged for the collection of chauth (i.e. one-quarter of revenue) from the 
suburban villages, Piloji broke camp on 3 December 1723: K.A., 1907, pp. 
14-17. Evidence about these first raids, as available in English papers, can 
' be seen in J.H. Gense and D.R. Banaji, The Gaikwads of Baroda, Vol. 1 (Bom- 
bay, 1936). 

29. Letter received in Surat, 26 May 1721: K.A., 1875, pp. 98-9. 

30. Letter received in Surat, 9 September 1725: K.A., 1946, pp. 132-9. He: 
described the development of the crisis in two more letters received respec- 
tively on 28 October 1725 and 3 March 1726: ibid., pp. 149-52, 172-3. 

31. Three letters from Daaldas were received by the Dutch Council in 
Surat and entered in their papers between July to December 1729: K.A., 
2060, pp. 134-6, 151-3, 162. Besides these Daaldas wrote several letters to 
his brother Bhukendas in Surat which were also noted in the Dutch dag reg- 
ister: K.A., 2094, pp. 758-9, 767-8. 

32. The approach of Abhay Singh and the hopes it aroused at 
Ahmedabad were described by the Dutch diarist from time to time. For 
example on 14 August 1730 he noted that the leading citizens had fled and 
joined the vanguard of the Maharaja: K.A., 2094, p. 768. On 30 September 
1730 he referred to the stories of Maharaja Abhay Singh’s generosity to the 
people of the cities he was passing through and the punishment he was 
meting out to the oppressive officers of the previous administration: ibid., 
p- 799. On 8 November 1730 he noted the news that Abhay had reduced the 
duties on silk weaving to the customary 7 per cent from the extortionate 
13 per cent under Sarbuland: ibid., pp. 834-5. However, on 7 November 
1731 he noted that Abhay Singh had extorted Rs 800,000 from Seth Gosalji 
and a further Rs 200,000 from his nephew. The agent of Muhammad Ali of 
Surat in the city was being molested for money in the city: K.A., 2143, pp. 
921-2. 
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33. In his letter to Batavia of 2 April 1707, Grootenhuijs gave high praise 
to Amanat Khan for preserving law and order in the town after the death 
of Aurangzeb: K.A., 1638, pp. 46-7. The relevant portions of Ketelaar’s 
memoir are in K.A., 1777, pp. 87-109. This memoir contains a very helpful 
discussion on Gujarat’s imports and exports at the time. It is interesting to 
note that in addition to the breakdown in the north, Ketelaar commented 
on the decline of the trade to Persia and the difficulties beginning to be felt 
in the trade to Mocha. He also noted that the private English traders sent 
only an occasional ship to Surat and these were mostly laden with freight 
from Indian merchants. 

34. In January 1719 Haidar Quli asked for Rs 100,000 from the Dutch 
for his attempts on their behalf to obtain a piece of land for them in Surat. 
Daniel Hurgronje, the then directeur, noted sadly how the governor had 
changed through constant pressure upon him to furnish money to Delhi in 
order to maintain his office. When he first came he would hear nothing of 
illicit gratification (corruptie penningen) of this kind: K.A., 1820, p. 72. 

35. An account of the revenues of Surat is in Mirat-i-Ahmadi, Khatima 
(Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Vol. LXIII (Baroda, 1928), pp. 188-9. Ali Muham- 
mad Khan gave the revenue of each pargana separately and the total was Rs 
872,724. This was of course the official expectation in normal times. In 1730, 
the Raja of Mandavi, a neighbouring prince, took over the farm of these 
revenues from Sohrab Ali at Rs 400,000 though Piloji Gaikwad announced 
that he would see to it that the Raja derived no benefit from it: Dag Register, 
15 September 1730 and 23 September 1730s, K.A., 2094, pp. 787-8, 793-4. In 
the 1730 as the Maratha control tightened over the countryside, the admin- 
istration in Surat had, in fact, to be content with what they allowed them to 
collect. 

36. A typical example was the street fighting in Surat in 1725 between 
Sohrab Ali Khan and Teg Bakht Khan in 1725: K.A., 2060, pp. 50-1. 

37. Indian historians usually call the ‘Sidis’, Ethiopians, but I believe it 
would be better to think of them as having come at some point of time from 
the ‘Habash’ coast of the Red Sea without identifying them with the present 
day Ethiopians. For an account of the Sidis, see D.R. Banaji, Bombay and the 
Sidis (Bombay, 1932). The family tree of the Sidis is in Bowring’s Portfolio at 
the India Office, London. 

38. For this rebellion see my article ‘The Crisis in Surat, 1730-32’, Bengal 
Past and Present (1967), pp. 148-62. 

39. The English blockade was begun in January 1734 and ended in early 
March: S.F.R., Vol. XVHI, pp. 61-232. 

40. S.ER., Vol. XIX, pp. 75-7. 

41. S.ER.,9 March, 1735, Vol. XIX, p. 105. 

42. Ibid., pp. 105-8. 

43. Ibid., pp. 111-12. . 

44. Again a day-to-day account of the stresses and strains in the town 
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is available in S.F.R., Vol. XIX, pp. 108ff. and S.F.R., Vol. XX, pp. 1ff. Several 
payments were made in the course of the negotiations and the two figures 
I have cited appear to represent the minimum and maximum limits. 

45. Memoir of Jan Schreuder, H(ooghe) R(egeering), 838, pp. 17ff. In this 
as also in another memorandum which he wrote in 1746, Schreuder 
emphasized the growth of private English trade, especially between Bengal 
and Surat and to China. H.R., 837, especially pp. 309-11. 

46. In what I say about this coast I am briefly summarizing what I have 
said in Malabar in Asian Trade, 1740-1800 and J shall not make any further 
specific reference to it. A great deal of information about the coast in the 
eighteenth century is available in Padmanabha Menon, K.P., A History of 
Kerala, 4 Vols. (Ernakulam, 1924-37). An excellent discussion, especially of 
the imports and exports of the area, is in Galletti, A., The Dutch in Malabar 
(Madras, 1911), in which two informative eighteenth century memoirs have 
been edited with considerable care. 

47. For the estimate about southern pepper, see Malabar etc., pp. 58-9. 
In 1735, Ezechiel Rahabi estimated that ‘in a period of complete peace and 
given a good harvest’ the coast would produce 28,000 khandis, that is 14 
million pounds of pepper: K.A., 2516, pp. 62-3. Thus the figure I have sug- 
gested is certainly a conservative estimate. 

48. In addition to the shipping lists of Cochin, we have copies of 
the passports which were issued to the Indian and Arab vessels by the Dutch 
for the years 1749-54, now preserved at the Madras Record Office. Our 
knowledge of these is, therefore, a little more complete than the ships of 
Surat or Hooghly. More than half of them came from Porbandar, a small port 
a little to the west of Surat, and were owned by bania merchants there. They 
were small vessels, with the usual declared tonnage being about fifty tons. 
The declared cargo never included pepper, but this was probably a little ar- 
rangement with the local Dutch officials, as pepper was on the Company’s 
list of prohibited goods. In this connection, we should note that from the 
papers relating to Surat it is clear that from the 1740s onwards merchants in 
Surat were looking for other home-ports and the Dutch themselves were in- 
terested in developing their trade with Porbandar. 

49. The first figure is from the shipping list in Cochin and includes all 
kinds of vessels owned by non-Europeans: K.A., 3327, pp. 321-51. The sec- 
ond figure is from the Report of Mr. James Drummond on the Financial Position 
of the Dutch Possessions at Cochin, 1804, at the Record Office, Madras, under 
Collectorate Records, No. 2557. 

50. Riyazu-s-Salatin by Ghulam Husain Salim, tr. and ed. Mawlavi 
Abdus Salam (Calcutta, 1904), p. 30. 

51. A. Karim, Murshid Quli Khan and His Times (Dacca, 1963), pp. 230-1. 
Dr S. Chaudhuri cites the higher figure of twenty-three in ‘The Rise and De- 
cline of Hooghly’, Bengal Past and Present, Vol. LXXXVI, especially note on 
p. 62. 
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52. K.A., 1677, pp. 289-92 and K.A. 1854, pp. 36-9. 

53. K.A., 2057, pp. 296-301. The figure for 1734 is cited by Professor 
Holden Furber in ‘Glimpses of Life and Trade on the Hooghly 1720-1770’, 
Bengal Past and Present, Vol. LXXXVI, pp. 14-23. He notes that the list for 
1745 was ‘shorter’. 

54. The standard book on political history is History of Bengal, ed. Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Vol. II (Dacca, 1948). 

55. This is the view held by Professor N.K. Sinha in his Economic History 
of Bengal, 1757-1793, 2 Vols. (Calcutta, 1956 and 1961), which provides the 
standard text for the second half of the century. 

56. Salim, op. cit., p. 30. For further evidence, see the article by S. 
Chaudhuri, cit. supra. 

57. K.A., 2088, pp. 421-3. 

58. This memoir dated 20 March 1750 is in K.A., 2655, which is unfor- 
tunately not paginated. 

59. K.A., 1677, pp. 289-92. Of the six ships two belonged to Abdul 
Ghafur. 

60. K.A., 1854, pp. 36-9, 187-90. Of the eight ships which missed their 
passage, four belonged to Muhammad Ali, the grandson of Ghafur. In the 
article cited above Professor Furber noted that of the eleven ships in 1734, 
five were from Surat. 

61. K.A., 1611, pp. 268-81. 

62. Beschryvinge van Bengale was one of many such collections which 
were done from time to time from the papers of the Dutch Company in Ba- 
tavia: H.R., 244, p. 18. Muhammad Ali was arrested in Surat after the rebel- 
lion of the merchants. The names of the other ‘directors’ of this ‘society’ can 
only be conjectured. 

63. K.A., 2282, pp. 1208-9. Two of these ships belonged to the great 
grandsons of Ghafur. 

64. For these figures and some of the references relating to Bengal, I 
have used a paper called ‘Private Enterprise and Company Monopoly: The 
British in Bengal in the Eighteenth Century’ by Dr P.J. Marshall of King’s 
College, London, which he presented at the Conference on Modern South 
Asia at Cambridge in July 1968. I am grateful to Dr Marshall for his kind 
permission for this. The figures for private shipping at the end of the cen- 
tury are given by H.T. Colebrooke in Remarks on the Present State of the Hus- 
bandry and Commerce of Bengal (Calcutta, 1795), p. 154. It is necessary to note 
that Colebrooke added up the figures for arriving and departing shipping 
to obtain his totals. 

65. The source for this as for several other figures cited by Dr Marshall 
is the Bengal Public Consultation series at the India Office Library, London. 

66. This great turning of trade in the Indian Ocean was first charted by 
Professor Holden Furber who, quite justifiably, hailed it as a ‘commercial 
revolution’: John Company at Work (Harvard, 1948), p. 162. H.T. Colebrooke 
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noted: “Io the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, Bengal sends grain, sugar, silk 
and cotton piece-goods, etc. This trade was formerly so considerable that 
the annual returns were estimated at thirty lakhs of rupees (Rs 3,000,000), 
but owing to anarchy which has prevailed in Persia since the death of 
Kherim Khan, the successor of Nadir Shah, and in Egypt since the over- 
throw of Ali Bey, with a variety of other causes, it has greatly declined of 
late.’ Op. cit., p. 165. Colebrooke’s figures for shipping to the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea showed two ships from Bengal in that direction in 1783 
and two in 1793. The corresponding figures for China were thirteen and 
thirty-three: ibid., pp. 150-1. 

67. W.H. Moreland, Relations of Golconda (London, 1930), p. xvii. In this 
introductory essay Moreland gives one of the best available summaries of 
evidence about the coast in the seventeenth century. 

68. See T. Raychaudhuri, Jan Company in Coromandel (The Hague, 1962). 
Based on a detailed examination of the Dutch evidence, this book is now 
the standard text for the seventeenth century. 

69. The prosperity of Madras at the end of the seventeenth century is 
well brought out by the relevant volumes of Diary and Consultation of the 
Englisa Council in that town, available in print. See especially: Diary and 
Consultation Book of 1701 (Madras, 1922), pp. 29, 88-96; Diary and Consulta- 
tion 1702, p. 43; Diary and Consultation 1704, p. 29 (for a descriptian of the 
large Indian mercantile community at Madras). 

70. This comment comes in a discussion of the sacking of Madras in 
1746 when an enormous booty was collected by all including most of 
Pillai’s friends: Diaries, Vol. IV, pp. 64-5. e 

71. T. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 128. 

72. Ibid. He also notes that the establishment of overall control by the 
British may have had something to do with it. 

73. The Tinnevelly coast was Madura to the Dutch because political 
control came from that interior city: Memoir of J.C. Pielat, 1734 (Colombo, 
1905), p. 25. 

74. Memoir of Gustaaf Willem Baron Van Imhoff, 1740 (Colombo, 1911), p. 
41. 

75. Memotr of Joan Gideon Loten, 1757 (Colombo, 1935), pp. 12-13, 32-3. 

76. Memoir of Jan Schreuder, 1762 (Colombo, 1946), p. 33. This memoir 
contains the Dutch text along with the English translation and I have 
slightly amended the translation, in brackets, from the text. 

77. Diartes, Vol. XI, p. 318. For comments on deterioration: ibid., pp. 23- 
4,95, 295-6. For the collective fine: ibid., pp. 371ff., and Dodwell’s editorial 
remark on p. xvii. 

78. Guide to the Records of the Masulipatam District, 1682-1835, Vol. | 
(Madras, 1935), p. 3. 

79. Ibid., p. 67 Also see Gordon Mackenzie, A Manual of Kistna District 
(Madras, 1883), pp. 40ff. 
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80. Guide to the Records of Masulipatam, Vol. I. pp. 153-4. 

81. John Gurney, ‘The Debts of the Nawab of Arcot, 1763-1776’ 
(unpublished D.Phil. dissertation, University of Oxford, 1968), p. 44. In this 
work Dr. Gurney has discussed the rise of a community of dubashes (liter- 
ally ‘interpreters’, in fact ‘agents’) and their dominance in the trade of Ma- 
dras. | am most grateful to him for letting me consult his work and quote 
from it. 
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the Indian Ocean at the time of Vasco de Gama and during the 

three after-centuries. There is a problem about ‘Indian mer- 
chants’. This general description becomes meaningful only abroad, 
that is outside India. But within this label there are different kinds 
of people interested in different kinds of things. Thus we may have 
a Gujarati, a Tamil or a Bengali merchant who are all equally Indian. 
Similarly there can be a difference between shore-based merchants 
and shipping merchants, as for example a baniya and a Gujarati 
Muslim. They may both come from the same city and go to the 
same place. But while the Muslim is a shipowner, the baniya is a 
settler. Such differences also existed between communities. Thus it 
has been argued that right from the time of Vasco da Gama, the Por- 
tuguese allied themselves with the Syrian Christians of Malabar and 
against the Mappillas of the same coast.’ 

So to have Indian merchants trading in the Indian Ocean is not 
enough. We must know from more specific details about them. Sim- 
ilarly the time is also very important. Indian merchants had differ- 
ent fortunes at diferent times. When the Portuguese first came, they 
were ‘well established’ in all the major ports. This may have been 
the case even for the fourteenth century when the Portuguese were 
not there. The Portuguese impact changed much in the Indian 


[ee merchants are known to have visited the major ports of 


*First published in Explorations in South Asian History: Essays in Honour of 
Professor Dietmar Rothermund, eds. Georg Berkemer et al., Manohar, New 
Delhi, 2001. 
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Ocean without changing the fundamentals of trade. The Indians 
soon learned what Moreland used to call the ‘Rules of the Game’. 
They began to avoid Portuguese warships wherever possible and 
cutivate the unofficial Portuguese in whatever way they could. The 
Portuguese themselves began to emphasize the private interest spe- 
cially in the eastern Indian Ocean. 

These rivalries between private and official interest took on a 
new form with the Dutch in the seventeenth century. The Dutch 
East India Company itself operated in the Indian Ocean trade and 
it would not permit its own employees to join this commerce. It 
now appears entirely possible that the seventeenth century specially 
in its second half saw Indian trade at its peak. Unfortunately we do 
not know the history of several Indian ports of the time to be con- 
fident about this verdict we think likely. 

This prosperous structure broke down in the eighteenth century. 
There was a diversion of the major trading effort from India to west- 
ern Asia into one from India to China.? In other words the trade in 
the Indian Ocean instead of going west began to go east. Moreover 
this century also saw the elimination of the large shipping mer- 
chants of India and their ships. Indian trade remained but from now 
on this trade was carried only in small vessels.* The major trade of 
the Indian Ocean was left to the Europeans while the Indians with- 
drew into the trade of roadsteads. This coastal trade was becoming 
important for some time and now in the eighteenth century coastal 
trade became important indeed. This was a trade of low value in 
bulky commodities like grain, salt, cowries. The European organiza- 
tion stood aloof from this trade of small ports and bulky goods. 
They profited from this time onwards from the advancement of 
technology as for example the discovery of the longitude.> This is 
why it became possible to speak of a division of the Indian Ocean 
into two—one the high trade of the Ocean and the other, coastal 
trade. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the Portuguese of 
course did not see these things. But they noticed that Indian trade 
was well established in the Indian Ocean. In the West, Indian mer- 
chants were prominent at Aden, at the mouth of the Red Sea- 
Hormuz which commanded the Persian Gulf and they were also 
prominent in east African ports down to Sofala.® In the east they 
made Malakka their main centre. As Malakka commanded the nar- 
row stretch of water which led from the Indian Ocean to the China 
Sea, the location was most convenient for international trade. In this 
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sense the sixteenth century was very much a time of the trading eu- 
phoria. It appears certain that Aden had long been established and 
with Hormuz and Malakka we can confidently go back over the fif- 
teenth century. The Portuguese impact was greatest in the west. 
They captured Hormuz (1517) and dominated eastern Africa ex- 
cluding Arab traders. Their headquarters at Goa was also in the 
western Indian Ocean. Portuguese warships commanded the sea 
lanes in the west and Asian merchants would usually take a Portu- 
guese cartaz whether they liked it or not. The Portuguese spirit was 
superior to anything they encountered as was shown in their de- 
fence of Cochin and Diu. Portu.guese navigation was certainly better 
than the Asian, and Portuguese navigators were welcome on board 
in Asian vessels. But even in the West Portuguese supremacy was 
not absolute. The gap at the Red Sea remained as Aden never be- 
came Portuguese. It appears very likely that Indian merchants spe- 
cially from Gujarat and Malabar did not obey Portuguese rules. 
Another level of reality seems to have characterized many of the 
dealings in the Indian Ocean. Indian merchants freely bribed Portu- 
guese officials and had their way. The Portuguese official policy be- 
came somewhat irrelevant. 

From this time onwards it is possible to see some distinctions bet- 
ween the shipping lines in the Indian Ocean. There were ports which 
were opposed to the Portuguese like Calicut and Aden. There were 
ports which were neutral like Cambay or Dabhol. These ports would 
welcome Portuguese trade but not their arms settlement and of 
course there were ports which were completely dominated by the 
Portuguese, for example, Lower Chaul and Porto Novo. These were 
the ports of the Portuguese line and they had their armed settlements 
in these. Apart from the ports, commercial routes came to be different 
on the ocean. We know about the new line of spice trade from Suma- 
tra to the Red Sea via the Maldives.’ Gujarati vessels dominated this 
line and it is possible that the Mappillas of the Kerala coast quar- 
relled with the Portuguese about this trade. All in all the Indian 
Ocean in the sixteenth century split between Portuguese lines and 
lines which were not Portuguese. This was a distinction which 
would endure for three centuries. 

One of the major reasons for it of course was the much discussed 
violence of the Portuguese. All over the ocean, the Portuguese 
would attack ships not carrying their own cartaz. But we must 
remember that the sea was vast and the ships small and slow. So no 
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domination of this kind could be absolute.’ But allowing for all that 
there were, nevertheless, embarassing incidents. These made for the 
peculiar dichotomy among the Portuguese: the dichotomy between 
official and private trade. There were many Portuguese who did not 
act to uphold the official policy, but acted in their own private in- 
terests. Such men included the Portuguese householders (cassados), 
priests, soldiers, and sailors. For the most part they traded but they 
were to be found as navigators on Indian ships or artillery experts 
in Indian armies. Sometimes they would throw off such Christianity 
as they had and embraced Islam. This proved difficult to rectify. In 
any event, the private Portuguese were settled at many ports where 
the official force was absent like Cambay. Eventually in the later six- 
teenth century the eastern Indian Ocean was more private than of- 
ficial whereas the western was more official than private. 

As the Portuguese divided themselves into official and private, 
Indian merchants appeared to have developed or strengthened their 
trade to the Red Sea. This story can only be told in bare outlines. As 
the Ottomans captured Aden, the Hejaj was ruled by the Sharifian 
family and the controlling power over the holy cities first belonged 
to the Mameluks and was then taken over by Ottoman Turkey in 
the second decade of the sixteenth century.? The Ottomans from this 
time onwards had the responsibility of protecting the Hajj—a res- 
ponsibility they assumed gladly and very seriously. Two major car- 
avans were organized every year for the Hajj pilgrims—one from 
Aleppo, the other from Cairo. Apart from the pilgrims who were 
numerous in these caravans, there were merchants who came every 
year to seek profit. Round about this time we have the development 
of coffee trade. Coffee which was grown originally in east Africa 
came to be grown in the Yemen. Coffee was frowned upon by reli- 
gions including some of the rulers of Turkey, but it proved very 
popular in the Turkish empire. So a great deal of money came every 
year for coffee and a great deal of money came for various people 
living in the Holy cities of Mecca and Medina. The Indian banias set- 
tled in large numbers in the Yemen and, although under some civil 
disadvantages, they dominated the economic life of the area.’ 
Yemen was organized as one state under the Zaidi Imams who had 
their capital at Sana. Mocha at the mouth of the Red Sea rose to re- 
place Aden as a major port of the area. The Sharifian family con- 
trolled the navigation between Jedda and Cairo. Indian Muslims 
were not allowed to go further than Jedda from which it was con- 
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venient to Visit Mecca. All this seems to have led to a great increase 
in Indian trade to the Red Sea." 

This importance of the Red Sea was manifold. There was the 
undoubted fact of an Islamic zeal for the pilgrimage. The major force 
from India was the Mughal Empire but the Deccan sultanates of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, and Golconda were also strongly attracted 
towards west Asia. We know that the Deccan sultanates sent their 
capital ships to the Red Sea.!2 The Mughal Empire began to show an 
interest in the 1570s when Gujarat and Bengal were included in that 
Empire. But the major thrust of the Mughals came under Shah Jahan 
who had built up the carrying fleet for the Red Sea. We know that the 
English and the Dutch, in the early years of the seventeenth century, 
were sending their ships to the Persian Gulf carrying freight goods. 
Shah Jahan expanded his fleet towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century and competition in the trade of freight goods was joined 
with the north Europeans. Therefore official trades of different 
kinds were competing with each other in the West by the seventeenth 
century. 

The early seventeenth century has overwhelmingly been seen as 
a time of challenge by the north Europeans to the Portuguese. But 
from the point of view of the Indian merchants it must have been 
quite different. This was a time of the fall of the Konkan ports and 
the rise of the independent merchants of Surat. Unfortunately we 
know very little about the Konkan coast and all we can say defi- 
nitely is that lower Chaul and Dabhol ceased to be an important 
centre of maritime trade in these years.!* We can also say that Surat 
terminated whatever arrangements it had with Dabhol and struck 
out on its own. This was the rise of the independent merchants of 
that city. The Mughal fleet under Aurangzeb was a very different 
proposition from that under Shah Jahan. Aurangzeb was not inter- 
ested in trade and the capital ships of the Mughal fleet came grad- 
ually to be the property of the merchants. These merchants were 
free in two important senses. For one thing, they did not have any 
alliance with any European powers and secondly they were not de- 
pendent upon the Mughal Emperor for their trade. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century all these develop- 
ments must have come together for the Indian merchants, so that 
Indian export trade appears to have reached a peak at this time. 
Masulipatnam and its merchants proved to be a great source of 
strength in this development. Indian trade to south-east Asia showed 
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no diminution. The west Asian trade was markedly strengthened 
while the coastal trade ws growing. On top of all these a new 
demand for Indian textiles from northern Europe was added by the 
English and the Dutch. This development in Indian trade has been 
much commented upon by 5S. Arasaratnam. Previously, W.H. 
Moreland had described this development as perhaps a displace- 
ment by north Europeans of the Portuguese trade. The difference 
between Moreland’s time and ours lies in the discovery of Indian 
trade and the Indian Ocean. Moreland was very careful about promi- 
nent European ports, but he knew nothing of ports where Europeans 
did not go. Arasaratnam is in the vanguard of the historians who are 
looking for this new departure.’ Unfortunately it is till now far from 
complete. 

In the eighteenth century the picture changed sharply again. The 
large ship-owners on the Indian side gradually went out of busi- 
ness. One major reason for this commercial failure was the political 
collapse of the Indian order. Whatever that may be, in the later eigh- 
teenth century Indian capital ships were no longer plying in the In- 
dian Ocean. Indian maritime trade now withdrew to ports like 
Nagore and Porto Novo of the southern Coromandel coast. These 
were the ports of the Chulia merchants who had important connec- 
tions with the small kingdoms of southern Coromondel and with 
those of south-east Asia.!° They repeated on a small scale the dom- 
ination of India’s great merchants. But they do not appear to have 
been great themselves. On the other side of the Indian Ocean those 
Indians who could make a deal with Oman carried on a trade to 
east Africa, principally Zanzibar. But both the trades to the south- 
east Asia and east Africa were to small ports. This was the nature 
of the new Indian trade which generally abandoned the trade of the 
high seas. Europeans, specially British merchants, took complete 
command of the trade of the major ports and managed it from the 
new British Indian ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. These 
were the replacements of traditional ports like Hooghly, Surat or 
Masulipatnam. The new technology of the nineteenth century also 
came exclusively to the assistance of the European ship-owners. 
From this time onwards there were two very different kinds of ship- 
ping. On the Indian Ocean, the fleet of Hindustan from Surat grad- 
ually disappeared and the Calcutta fleet of British merchants grew. 
This decline and rise sum up the history of the eighteenth century. 

But one thing did not change: a large number of pedlars were to 
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be found on every sailing ship in the Indian Ocean. Now just as 
there is no denying the existence of the pedlars, similarly we know 
there were enough substantial merchants who were in the Indian 
Ocean trade as well. The majority of the historians do not like the 
label ‘pedlar’ particularly when it is applied to the substantial mer- 
chants. If we argue that the nature of the Asian market was such 
that it produced a peddling mentality, we seem to come out of one 
difficulty only to face another. The argument is that the Asian mar- 
ket was small and unpredictable at every port on the Indian Ocean. 
This is why even a substantial merchant was obliged to behave like 
a pedlar and get rid of his stocks as soon as possible. This argument 
assumes that we know the nature of the Asian market, which may 
not be true. The notion of the Asian market has been influenced by 
the market of Mocha. Recently this has been challenged and we are 
obliged to discuss the Asian market from the other areas.!” This task 
is still pending. 


NOTES 


1. For an early account of Vasco da Gama’s first voyage see S. Subrah- 
manyam, The Career and Legend of Vasco da Gama (Cambridge, 1997). Sub- 
rahmanyam follows the anonymous diary of the first voyage, faithfully. 

2. This position had been strongly argued recently by S. Arasaratnam. 
I have tried to indicate some of his contentions in ‘S. Arasaratnam and the 
Bay of Bengal: A Note’, The Calcutta Historical Journal 18(2), 1995. 

3. This classic position is outlined by Holden Furber in his John Com- 
pany at Work (Harvard, 1948), and has been much commented upon ever 
since. 

4. I have indicated this position in ‘India and Indian Ocean in the 
Eighteenth Century’, in A. Dasgupta and M.N. Pearson, eds. India and the 
Indian Ocean 1500-1800 (Calcutta, 1987). 

5. For a recent statement of the new navigational science see J‘E.D. 
Williams, From Sails to Satellites—The Origin and Development of Navigational 
Science (Oxford, 1992), especially Chapter 5: ‘A Political History of the 
Longitude’, pp. 75-84. 

6. A recent admirable statement is in S. Subrahmanyam, Portuguese 
Empire in Asia 1500-1700 (London, 1993). 

7. For a meticulous compilation of evidence see Genevieve Bouchon, 
Mamale de Cannanore Also (Paris, 1975). 

8. See my paper ‘Moreland Hypothesis’, in this volume. 
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9. See Suraiya Faroghi, Pilgrims and Sultans (London, 1994). Mrs 
Faroghi has worked exclusively from the Ottoman Archives. 

10. I have indicated the position of the bania in Yemen in my article 
‘Gujarati Merchants and the Red Sea Trade’, in this volume. 

11. The Indian thrust in the area from Mughals is dealt with by N.R. 
Faroqui, Mughal-Ottoman Relations (Delhi, 1989). 

12. See my article ‘Indian Merchants and the Western Indian Ocean: the 
Early Seventeenth Century’, in this volume. 

13. See N.R. Farogi, op. cit. 

14. I have touched upon this problem in my article ‘Indian Merchants 
and the Western Indian Ocean: the Early Seventeenth Century’, in this vol- 
ume. 

15. Fora brief discussion of these prints see my ‘S. Arasaratnam and the 
Bay of Bengal’ and ‘More and Hypothesis’ in A. Das Gupta, Merchants of 
Maritime India, 1500-1800 (Aldershot, 1994). 

16. Itis difficult to substantiate in detail any statement about the Chulia 
merchants. But see Susan Bayly, Saints, Goddesses and Kings (Cambridge, 
1992), for the close connection of the Chulias with India’s principalities and 
Anne Bulley, Free Mariner (London, 1992), for the connection with the south- 
east. 

17. For the beginning of what I consider an important discussion see 
H.W. van Santen, “Trade between Mughal India and the Middle East, and 
Mughal Monetary Policy’ in K-R. Haellquist, ed. Asian Trade Routes (Copen- 
hagen, 1991). 
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India and the Indian 
Ocean in the 
Eighteenth Century* 


American Association of Asian Studies meeting at Boston in 

1969, drew the attention of the scholarly world towards the 
lost face of the Indian Ocean during the age of sail. Colonial 
empires, he felt, had fostered a fierce racism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and beyond. Earlier the European and the Asian had shared the 
Indian Ocean in a closely woven net of co-operation. ‘The realities 
of life and death’ he said on the occasion, in words often recalled 
later, 


Pere Holden Furber, in his presidential address to the 


in the East in the age of sail then threw Europeans into closer contact with 
Asians than was the case in the age of steam transportation and skilled Eu- 
ropean medicine, which fostered aloofness and made it possible for hun- 
dreds of European women to play bridge in Bombay, Singapore or 
Shanghai completely oblivious of the world around them.’ 


In the last quarter of the twentieth century, Professor Furber saw the 
possibilities of recovering the lost camaraderie after the loss of po- 
litical control. 

As he spoke, Furber was aware that an immaculate scepticism 
about the notion of partnership between the Asian and the Euro- 


“First published in India and the Indian Ocean 1500-1800, eds. A. Das Gupta and 
M.N. Pearson, Oxford University Press, 1987. 
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pean during the Vasco da Gama period had been expressed by no 
less a figure than Charles Boxer. It was, in fact, in the same year, 
1969, that Boxer published his masterly summing-up, The Portuguese 
Seaborne Empire, in which he clearly expressed his opposition to the 
idea that the Portuguese had been free from racial prejudice. The 
theory of purity of blood and that of contaminated races was firmly 
held among them and even the Portuguese Church was. shot 
through with racial discrimination. To this vigorous and incontro- 
vertible criticism of partnership, Furber opposed the idea that the 
racism of the empires, which grew later, was in a class by itself. 

This difference of perceptions among two historians who, more 
than most have influenced the writers in this collection, is of crucial 
importance for us. I believe in a solution and a reconciliation, as 
suggested by Professor P.J. Marshall that the shipping of the private 
British merchant in the Indian Ocean in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, carried goods of the Asians and for Asian markets, whereas 
later on they catered more and more for a restricted European clien- 
tele. The partnership was probably never one of unreserved human 
acceptance of each other, but for much of the time, was the accep- 
tance of a structure of trade and politics within which everybody 
functioned. And it was this partnership which was breaking up as 
the eighteenth century was drawing to its close. 

This sundering of the partnership was the work of the eighteenth 
century, but before we can take a close look at it, we should consider 
the echoes of an older and perhaps simpler discussion. As is well 
known it was J.C. Van Leur who, while reviewing Dr E.C. Godes 
Molsbergen’s History of the Netherland Indies in the year 1940, fiercely 
attacked the Eurocentric view of Indonesian history. Again it is 
worth citing a few sentences from a less known Boxer article: 


I should make it clear that I am not disputing Van Leur’s contention that 
the European concept ‘eighteenth century’ cannot be adequately applied as 
a subdivision for the course of Indonesian cultural history. The periodiza- 
tion for this needs to be a different one. ‘Is it possible’ asked Van Leur ‘to 
write the history of Indonesia in the eighteenth century as the history of the 
(Dutch) Company?’ He answered his own question with a resounding ‘no’. 
Again, one can only agree; though I would add the caveat that it would be 
equally erroneous to write the history of Indonesia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury without giving due weight to the Company. ; 


This collection? accepts this position in toto and while throughout 
emphasizing the indigenous reality of the Indian Ocean, tries to see 
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the European factor as an important part of it. 1 shall argue that the 
relative importance of the European factor grew considerably dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, and it is a characteristic of the century 
that at its end the Indian Ocean was dominated by the European. 

The breakdown of the synthesis and the emerging domination by 
the European can be seen as important features of the eighteenth 
century in the history of the Indian Ocean. We must, however, note 
a somewhat different kind of controversy which surrounds this 
ambiguous century. That is the discussion about decline. For a con- 
siderable time now, in the historiography of Indonesia, India and 
the Arab countries, the eighteenth century has been seen as a period 
of decline. The English saw the decline as a justification for that 
Empire; the Dutch saw in the period an eclipse of the noble 
Company; the Arabs only treated it as a background to their mod- 
ern period. In recent years, this notion of a decline has been 
criticized by historians working in each of these major areas. 
Barbara and Leonard Andaya sum up their own important work on 
Malay ethos when they write in the recent History of Malaysia about 
the danger of taking political fragmentation as an evidence of decay. 
‘Such rationali- zation’ they write of the nineteenth century British 
claim to restore order after anarchy, ‘ignores the cyclical pattern of 
alternating unity and fragmentation which had characterized 
Malay-Indonesian commerce and politics for well over a thousand 
years’ 4 

At the other end of the ocean, no less a scholar than Professor 
Bernard Lewis, introducing Abu Hakima’s study of the rise of Bah- 
rain and Kuwait, cautions the reader against treating the eighteenth 
century as a period of waiting for Bonaparte and commends the 
attention Hakima gives to ‘the emergence of new centres of power 
in the Arabian Peninsula’.> Professor Thomas Naff editing the im- 
portant collection Studies in Eighteenth Century Islamic History points 
out that ‘the realities of the eighteenth century, even as we perceive 
them in the present limited state of our knowledge, are far more 
interesting and complex than the conventional portrait (of decline) 
which does not fully reveal the interplay of countervailing forces’.® 

This arithmetic of decay and growth is particularly difficult to 
work out in the Indian subcontinent. The well-known eighteenth 
century anarchy, so lovingly recalled by early nineteenth century 
British scholar—administrators, is now being probed by India’s new 
historians, intent on salvaging growth in provincial towns. A 
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masterly, if somewhat agnostic summing-up of the debate, comes 
recently from Professor Tapan Raychaudhuri who writes: 

In the popular imagination, the dim twilight over Delhi has been seen as 
enveloping the entire realm. We do not really know if this was, in fact, the 
case. For most features of the economy, the meagre evidence processed so 
far suggests continuity rather than sharp change. It is even possible that the 
appearance of change in several instances is simply due to the availability 
of relatively detailed information as compared to the earlier periods.’ 


There is, therefore, one kind of discussion about the eighteenth 
century which leads us to believe that the Asian and the European 
parted company in the Indian Ocean towards its close, and another 
which leaves us somewhat uncertain as to whether that was a dec- 
line or growth in the littoral countries. While we wait for further 
facts to examine the strictly economic problem, it is useful to reflect 
that whatever may have happened to the feeder lines for the ship- 
ping in the Indian Ocean, there can be no doubt that by the turn of 
the nineteenth century, not only was the European ship dominant 
in the ocean but that the Indian ship had sailed into oblivion. The 
native craft, which from that time onwards became an object of 
curiosity for the European observer, not only belonged to an earlier 
age but was together a lesser phenomenon. The decline was a fact 
as far as Indian ship-owning was concerned. The changing charac- 
ter of the hinterland may well have been behind that decline. 

These general reflections on the character of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the history of the Indian Ocean, can now guide us to two 
major developments which may be thought to have shaped much 
of the history of the times. In the western Indian Ocean, the mag- 
nificent Gujarati fleet, particularly prominent on the Red Sea run, 
gradually dwindled into insiginficance, while in the eastern ocean, 
the Calcutta fleet of the private British merchant won the suprem- 
acy of the ocean and at the close of the century, had far outstripped 
the achievements of the Gujaratis even at their peak. The story of 
the ocean can be told around this fall and this rise, only adding in 
an aside, the decline of the Dutch. 

The history of the Gujarati merchants is, as s yet, only dimly appre- 
hended. As contributors to this collection’ have amply demons- 
trated, the rise of the Gujaratis in the trade of the Indian Ocean was 
a fairly continuous phenomenon from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries. Gujarati shipping was, however, not necessarily 
always in the hands of the Gujarati merchants. There is good ground 
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for believing that in the early seventeenth century, much of the ship- 
ping, in fact, belonged to the aristocracy with the Mughals 
controlling important parts of it. It was only in the later seventeenth 
century that the large princely ship declined in relative importance 
and the Gujarati fleet came to be dominated by the medium ship of 
around two hundred deadweight tons, owned by the merchants of 
Surat.? 

At the turn of the eighteenth century Gujarat’s trade in the Indian 
Ocean was still very prosperous though it had passed its peak. The 
ships had been badly mauled by European pirates, as noted by Pro- 
fessor Newitt,!° in the last two decades of the previous century. The 
decline of the Mughal empire and the raids by Shivaji, the rebel 
Maratha king, had affected Surat adversely. But the Gujaratis had 
continued to build more ships and in these years, for the first time, 
they were sending their vessels, admittedly only a few, to Canton 
and Manila. The volume of Gujarat’s exports had not been in step 
with the demand in the Indian Ocean markets and there were seve- 
ral poor seasons for the merchants during these years. But the fleet 
numbered well over a hundred sea-going vessels, of which the 
Mughal normally had two at sea, while Mulla Abdul Ghafur the 
great ship-owning merchant controlled seventeen. 

Before we notice what happened to this fleet as the eighteenth 
century wore on, it will be useful to cast a glance at the mercantile 
society which upheld this shipping and about which we are less 
ignorant at this moment in Gujarat than elsewhere and at other 
times. The ship-owning merchant of Surat was obviously an impor- 
tant figure that one encountered in this society. These merchants did 
not comprise a large group as ship-owning was risky and 
unpopular. General trade and ship-owning had not yet been differ- 
entiated. Ghafur was the largest ship-owner and _ the richest 
merchant. His rivals, the Turkish Chellaby family, controlled no 
more than five ships at a time, though they were also among the 
richest merchants of the city. Such factions were the stuff of which 
the mercantile city was made and the ship-owners quarrelled with 
one another fairly continuously and down the generations. 

The same was true of men in general trade and brokerage and the 
merchants of money. The curious paradox was in the fact that the 
structure of trade, which stretched from the riverside of Surat to 
Delhi, Lahore and Benares, was held up by these men who supple- 
mented and supported the functions of one another while feuding 
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endlessly among themselves within the same profession. The ship- 
owning merchant operated with his brokers and money merchants, 
but ship-owners, brokers and money merchants fought among them- 
selves. The associations, such as they were, gathered social groups 
together rather than professions which attracted different communi- 
ties. Hindus and Jains of similar castes were the closest approach toa 
functional guild in the business of brokerage. More usual was the 
jamat of the Bohras of the inland town of Patan of which Ghafur was 
the head. The nagarseth of Surat often compared to the mayor of Eu- 
ropean cities, was, in fact, the head of the Hindu and Jain merchants 
and acted only in emergencies, apart from one annual ceremonial 
occasion, the opening of the season when the citizens propitiated the 
river and the sea. 

Ship-owning merchants carried the goods of freighters as well as 
their own across the sea. Merchants in general trade divided their 
risks over a number of commodities and hired space on vessels 
going abroad. Brokers operated for their principals in every transac- 
tion, with foreigners needing them more than the locals. The money 
merchants changed foreign currency and bullion into Mughal rup- 
ees. They also controlled the local mint under a Mughal darogha. 
They controlled the money market and transferred money by vari- 
ous kinds of hundis as between any two points in India and abroad 
where Indian trade was regularly established. They also took care 
of the business of marine insurance, which protected goods but not 
normally the ships themselves. They were also the major lenders in 
the city. 

At the turn of the eighteenth century a considerable amount in 
foreign money and bullion was still being imported every year in 
Surat. It is notoriously difficult to put any exact figures against such 
statements but it would be safe to assume an import worth six mil- 
lion rupees from the Red Sea alone. Imports from other sources 
were not so important and the Mughals rightly regarded Mocha as 
their treasure chest. European trade, at the time, formed, at most, 
about one-eighth of the total trade in Surat and the Dutch, who 
were one of the principal European bullion importers, also relied on 
spices for which Surat paid a heavy price. The imports from the Per- 
sian Guif had fallen away and the takings from south-east Asia 
were negligible. If there were any imports of gold from east Africa, 
other than via the Red Sea, no one as yet has tried to form an idea 
of its dimension. The bullion and the currency, overwhelmingly the 
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Spanish dollar, were all melted down and converted into Mughal 
rupees or mohurs, as these were the principal legal tender within the 
Empire. 

This mercantile net, importing money and sharing the business 
as between shippers, traders and brokers, connected with the areas 
of production in Gujarat and north-west India through a chain 
which included sub-brokers in the far away localities and headmen 
of weavers. Occasionally weavers in the town dealt directly with the 
merchant, and the indigo growing peasants normally sold their 
crops in the local market to the highest bidder. But the chain was 
normal and it protected the rights of a large number of intermedi- 
aries, without ever coming in the way of free bargaining. The 
weaver always had the right to return any money that he had taken 
as advance and was free to sell.to another customer. The Mughal 
system was a strange mix of despotism, traditional rights and 
equally traditional freedom. The merchant was, on occasion, fleeced 
by the official, but he habitually cheated at the customs. The weaver 
was undoubtedly squeezed by the merchant but some care had to 
be exercised that he stayed with the merchant from one year to the 
next. 

This commercial system of Surat, the principal port of the Indian 
Empire of the Mughals, had fully flowered in the later seventeenth 
century, but was already under pressure in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. The trade to the Red Sea was overdone in the early years and 
by the middle of the second decade, began to dwindle because of 
the civil wars which started in Yemen in 1714. The Zaidi Imams of 
Sana who had liberated Yemen from Turkish control in the 1630s 
gradually lost their authority from this time onwards. The death of 
Imam Al Mahdi, in 1714, sparked off a conflict between his eldest 
son and a nephew, which eventually saw the nephew take charge 
as Imam Qasim Mutwakil Bilah. The port-city of Mocha was closely 
involved in the conflict, as it was the major source of the Imam’s 
revenues. Inevitably the port customs were auctioned to the highest 
bidder and in addition, frequent demands for ‘contributions’ from 
Sana had to be met by the merchants of Mocha, mainly the resident 
and visiting Gujaratis. The 1720s were the worst years for the 
Gujarati merchants in Yemen because of the prevalent high and ty- 
rannical taxation. It was also the time when the English private 
trader made serious inroads into the Mocha trade and security 
broke down in Gujarat. 
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The decline of Gujarati trade to the Red Sea was matched by the 
withdrawal of Gujarat’s shipping from the Persian Gulf in the early 
years of the eighteenth century. In the early seventeenth century the 
Persians under Shah Abbas the Great had gained effective posses- 
sion of the martime belt, built their port at Bandar Abbas after 
expelling the Portuguese and connected that port with the interior 
by an impressive network of roads served by serais. By the last de- 
cade of the century, however, the dynasty under Shah Sultan 
Hussain, who succeeded his father Sulaiman in 1694, was unable to 
maintain the roads and was losing control of the littoral. The Om- 
anis were raiding freely into the Gulf in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, and by 1717, they had taken Bahrain. Shipping 
in the Gulf was exposed to other pirates among whom the 
Sanghanians from Kathiawar did considerable damage. In 1719-20, 
the Safavids were anxious about an Omani attack on Bandar Abbas 
itself. But the dynasty was overthrown on land by the Galzai 
Afghans under Mir Mahmud on 8 March 1722 at the Battle of 
Gulnabad. These anarchic conditions in the Persian Gulf were faith- 
fully reflected in the declining number of Gujarati ships sailing in 
that direction and in the figures showing low profits and increasing 
losses. 

The navigation in the Gulf continued to seek other havens after 
the eclipse of Bandar Abbas; but before we follow these latter years, 
it will be useful to look at the Yarubis of Oman, who had once been 
welcome guests in Surat but who had, by this time, become the ty- 
rants of the western waters. The Yarubis had fought the Portuguese 
in the western Indian Ocean with ships built mainly at the riverside 
of Surat. It was under Imam Saif Ibn Sultan (1679-1711) that the 
Omanis began raiding the ports of the Persian Gulf. His successor, 
Sultan Ibn Saif II (1711-19), further strengthened the Muscat navy. 
In the early decades of the eighteenth century, this Yarubi navy was 
undoubtedly among the strongest, operating all over the western 
Indian Ocean and because of its piratical bent, the Gujaratis, on 
occasion, suffered severely from it. In 1710, for example, the fleet of 
Hindustan was the target of the Omani navy watching off the Red 
Sea, and on this occasion, Mulla Abdul Ghafur lost a richly laden 
vessel to them. Some relief, however, was provided by the civil war 
in Oman which followed the death of Sultan Ibn Saif II and the 
powerful pirate force of the Yarubis declined. 

The Gujaratis were thus on the retreat from both the Red Sea and 
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the Persian market in the first two decades of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The reason for it was only partly that civil war in Yemen and 
insecurity in the Gulf made trading difficult; more importantly, the 
Gujarati merchant was under pressure at home. As the Mughal 
Empire declined in western India, Surat lost its far-flung hinterland, 
which had earlier linked the port to much of northern India and the 
routes to central Asia. During the second decade of the century, 
Surat came to be cut off from its more immediate hinterland in 
Gujarat itself. The Mughal officials surrendered the control of the 
countryside to the light Maratha cavalry and withdrew into the 
cities which could now live only upon their suburbs. The besieged 
Mughal noblemen often tried to find sustenance from the plunder 
of mercantile property, which was anyway dwindling with the 
decline of the Indian Ocean trade. The processes reacted upon one 
another: the Persian market could not be supplied with indigo 
because the routes to Agra, where the best indigo was grown, were 
blocked and very little imports reached Surat from the Gulf, only to 
be piled up in the city itself. The Gujarati merchant was thus in no 
position to seek compensation in the east for what he was losing in 
the west. 

There were some possibilities of a rally in the western ocean when 
Nadir Shah (c. 1732-47) took control of the littoral of Iran and built a 
navy to command the Gulf. This navy, like the navy of the Yarubis, 
was mainly built or bought in Surat, but unlike the Yarubi naval 
force it was never deployed outside the Gulf. It took part in an un- 
successful action against Ottoman Basra in 1735. The next year Latif 
Khan, the Persian admiral, had better luck against Bahrain, which 
was wrested from the Huwala Arabs, who had earlier taken it from 
the Omanis. These Huwala Arabs lived along the Persian coast off 
the Gulf and often competed with the Arabs of Muscat for suprem- 
acy within the Gulf. The ports along the Gulf tended to group 
themselves on tribal lines and build up alliances and enmities in 
conformity with their tribal experiences. Persian sea-faring, what- 
ever it might have been in the earlier centuries, was negligible at the 
time. These Arab maritime tribes, many of whom were, in fact, mi- 
grants from the interior, held both sides of the Gulf and freely took 
part in the struggle between Persia, Turkey and Oman for the control 
of the Gulf. As Professor Abu Hakima puts it: 


This question of a Persian fleet (being built by Nadir) was felt by the Arabs 
on both coast of the Gulf. Those on the Persian littoral were ordered to hand 
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over a certain number of ships to the Persians. These Arabs, mostly of the 
Huwala tribe, had been used to trade with their kinsmen of the Arabian lit- 
toral. The maritime Arabs of the Gulf, when oppressed, customarily took to 
their boats with their families; they abandoned their ports and exhorted 
their kinsmen to await their day of revenge.” 


The Huwala Arabs fell in with Nadir’s dictat only with great reluc- 
tance, but they did help his admirals to overrun Oman in 1738, and 
again in 1743. But their relations with the Persian commanders were 
never happy and the Huwala Arabs once captured the entire fleet 
in 1740. The fleet, which grew to about thirty warships by the end 
of Nadir’s reign, was already being neglected at that time. It did not 
survive his death for long though Bushire, which Nadir had made 
the headquarters of his naval force, continued to prosper for some 
decades to come. 

The last attempt at Iranian control of the littoral was made under 
Karim Khan Zand (c. 1756-79), but by that time the Indian and Arab 
merchants were withdrawing from the trade of the Gulf. The older 
kind of commerce, dominated by the connection with Mughal Hin- 
dustan, was definitely at an end, though the Europeans were less 
affected and the northern end of the Gulf remained relatively un- 
touched by the debacle. As Dr T. Ricks puts it: 


Already it was clear that the ‘country merchant’ had lost the necessary in- 
ternal economic and political security and the markets to compete success- 
fully on the same scale as the Europeans in southern Iran and the Gulf. The 
politics and trade were still profitable for them, but more than before, the 
‘country merchant’ either abandoned southern Iran for the northern towns 
and ports (under Qujar tribal authority) or settled in India.” 


What happened in the Gulf in’ the later eighteenth century was 
the loss of political control by the mainland states and as a result 
the rise of the Arab maritime tribes, especially the rise of the Utub 
tribes in Bahrain and Kuwait. The Utubis had consolidated their 
hold over Kuwait from the early eighteenth century in the vacuum 
created by the eclipse of the Safavids and the weakening of 
Ottoman Basra. They managed to take over Bahrain only in 1783. To 
achieve this they had to assert their supremacy in the struggle 
among the maritime tribes which was extremely fierce, especially 
after the death of Karim Khan. The later eighteenth century, in par- 
ticular, was thus an unsettled phase for the Gulf but out of it the 
more peaceable formations of the next century emerged. 

A major factor in this eventual settlement was the establishment 
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of the power of the Busaidi dynasty in Muscat. The civil war in 
Oman had led, by the middle of the century, to the assumption of 
the Imamate by Ahmad Ibn Said who began to emphasize the mari- 
time role of Muscat more than the territorial base of the Imams. His 
successors in the Al Busaid dynasty were merchant princes, who 
were more interested in the Indian Ocean links than in tribal matt- 
ers. The Imamate, in fact, came to be separated from the rulership 
of Muscat and under Sultan Jbn Ahmad (1792-1804), the commer- 
cial fleet of the Omani Arabs reclaimed the importance it had lost in 
the middle years of the century. The Busaidi rulers directed the at- 
tention of Muscat more and more towards eastern Africa till under 
the outstanding leadership of Sayid Said, Zanzibar emerged as an 
alternative capital for the dynasty. The return of the ‘Arab factor’ in 
the Indian Ocean, towards the close of the eighteenth century, was 
further assisted by the increasing ‘importance of the ports of 
Hadramaut, which began sending their vessels all over the ocean, 
especially’to the Indian ports and to south-east Asia. 

The Arabs ‘returned’ ‘to an altered world and the alteration can 
best be understood by taking a look at the position of the Gujaratis. 
Surat, as we Saw, was eclipsed because of the simultaneous weaken- 
ing of the Mughals in India, the Safavids in Persia and the Ottomans 
in the Red Sea. Gujarati shipping, which had dominated the west- 
ern Indian Ocean, especially the routes to the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, dwindled away. It is possible that by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, Surat, which had been the home of an ocean- 
going fleet counting well over a hundred, had no more than one- 
fifth of that number. The total turnover at the port, computed at 
around sixteen million rupees at the turn of the century, was no 
more than a quarter of that figure by the 1740s. Muslim ship-owners 
were being decimated while the bania and the Parsi migrated and 
sought new alliances. Parsis went mostly to Bombay and the story 
of their English attachment is well known. Less well known is the 
fact that the banias of Surat, though not migrating in comparable 
proportion to Bombay, offered important support to the new Eng- 
lish dispensation, which was growing in the western waters. This 
was, in fact, an old story for the Indian Ocean: the Asian ship-owner 
had always found it difficult to compromise with Europeans be- 
cause of the competition for the carrying trade while the shore- 
based merchant had found accommodation both possible and often 
desirable. Something like this had happened, for example, in the 
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early sixteenth century in Portuguese Malacca and quite differently 
in late seventeenth century Madras. The Indian ship-owning mer- 
chant would congregate at a European controlled port only when 
there was no appreciable European shipping. This, the ocean had 
also seen in the French and Danish settlements of the Coromandel 
coast, which the Indians had used as protection against Dutch res- 
trictions in the eastern seas. 

Bania migration from a declining Surat went partly to Bombay 
and in an important part, to the ports of Kathiawar and Kutch. Port 
towns like Mandvi in Kutch, Porbandar and Bhavnagar gained in 
importance as the Mughal metropolis was eclipsed. Many of these 
banias established connections with Muscat and the great Busaidi 
expansion along the eastern littoral of Africa was importantly 
underpinned by bania support. Surat was effectively occupied by 
the English when they took ®ver the castle and the office of the 
Mughal admiral, expelling the Sidis of Janjira, in 1759. Afterwards 
it was English shipping, especially the ships patronized by the 
chiefs of the English Factory, which dominated the port. Muslim 
ship-owners did not go out of business, but found it more and more 
difficult to carry on, while banias, by and large, were content to ship 
their goods on English bottoms and support the English operations 
across India with their hundis. 

The character of the trade of Surat altered significantly. From 
exporting manufactured cloth and shipping indigo mainly to 
the ports of western Asia, Surat became a collecting point for 
raw cotton to be shipped by the English, official and unofficial, as 
also their allies, to China. In the later eighteenth century, this was 
Surat’s main trade and the city had become a support for Bombay 
which was commanding the high seas. The Arab, now in collabora- 
tion with sections of the banias, carved out a secondary sphere of 
activity in the western Indian Ocean, concentrating on the African 
trade, the port-to-port exchange and took only a modest share of the 
high sea navigation, going towards the east. The Muslim ship-own- 
ers of Surat and the other coastal roadsteads fitted themselves into 
this new pattern, avoiding Européan dominated sea-lanes and find- 
ing sustenance where the Europeans were reluctant to penetrate. 

The fact that in the later eighteenth century Bombay took the 
major trade of the west coast towards China, is not to be doubted 
but equally incontrovertible is the fact that of the British presiden- 
cies, Bombay remained a backwater for much of this time. The 
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important change along the west coast lay in the building of the 
Bombay marine, which was more or less done at the shipyard of the 
Parsi Nasserwanji, a migrant from Surat in the 1730s. It was this 
Bombay Marine which crushed the challenge of the Angrias in the 
middle of the century and neutralized other possible claimants to 
the sovereignty of the sea, including the Marathas of Bassein, and 
the Savants of Wadi. It is a remarkable fact that after the vigorous 
challenges offered to the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, this 
was the only period when a struggle was waged for the control of 
the coastal waters off the west coast. And it was the victory which 
Bombay gained that enabled the English to impose their own pass 
system along the coast and organize the shipping directed towards 
China. The Bombay Marine, however, remained more or less a coas- 
tal force, shaping badly for instance in an effort to challenge the 
Arabs in the Gulf in the 1770s. - 

The English capture of Surat and the policing of the off-shore belt 
by the Bombay ‘Marine gave the private British merchant a unique 
advantage which he readily exploited. The ports of Malabar were, 
at the time, undergoing important changes and the pepper trade of 
the coast, which the British merchant coveted, was the subject of 
attention from various quarters. The Dutch, settled in Cochin from 
the 1660s onwards had claimed a monopoly in the trade of pepper 
which had never been very effective. In the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, this monopoly was challenged by the revived 
city-port of Calicut in the north and Travancore, under king 
Martanda Varma, in the south. The demand in Calicut was probably 
produced by the eclipse of the trade to the Persian Gulf and the cha- 
otic conditions in Surat. It is a notable fact that the vessels, which 
called for pepper in Calicut, came mostly from ports like Porbandar, 
Kutch-Mandvi and Muscat. It is to be presumed that they carried 
the pepper to the Red Sea and the Gulf, asserting the importance of 
the secondary network in the western Indian Ocean. But the private 
British merchant was also vigorously acting in the trade and they 
organized the supply of pepper and sandalwood in Tellicherry, 
Calicut and Anjengo during the later eighteenth century with the 
help of some major merchants of Malabar like Ezechiel Rahabi of 
Cochin, Haji Yusuf of Calicut and Choucara Musa of Tellicherry. 
This demand, coming from both the networks of oceanic trade, 
proved a bane for the Dutch monopoly in Cochin. 

The other claimant to pepper was the state of Travancore, as it 
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shaped under Martanda Varma (1729-58). The monopoly in the 
trade of pepper established by Martanda Varma was unique in the 
history of the period. Under the arrangements made for this mono- 
poly, the merchants of Travancore became agents of the government 
and supplied pepper to state depots run by a commercial depart- 
ment at fixed prices and obtained a fixed commission. The produc- 
ers were also paid a price fixed by the state and large profits were 
made by the government on the eventual sale of the commodity. 
Because of the Dutch control around Cochin, Travancore would, 
during the early years of the system, send the pepper across to the 
eastern coast over the hills, but in the 1780s, under king Rama 
Varma, Travancore made for itself a port at Alleppy to the south of 
Cochin and catered directly to the Indian Ocean demand. The 
Dutch had been unable to check Travancore militarily in the 1740s 
and were obliged to accept this breakthrough in the 1780s because 
of the latter’s growing weakness. 

For some time in the later eighteenth century, Mysore, under 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, attempted to achieve profits from oce- 
anic trade similar to those of Travancore’s. Tipu Sultan overran 
Calicut in the 1780s and organized both a monopoly and a commer- 
cial fleet in the Arabian Sea. But this effort came to nothing when the 
English cut him off from the sea in 1792. It was eventually the private 
English merchant who claimed the trade in the wake of the armies. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, the west coast of India saw its 
trade centred at Bombay. Surat was an important supporting port for 
the operations in Bombay, which were concerned mainly with the 
trade to China. Ships were being built in Bombay for this trade, and 
these, of around one thousand tons, were much larger than the ships 
which had dominated the fleet of Hindustan around the turn of the 
eighteenth century. There was now a greater difference between 
these ships engaged in long distance oceanic trade and the smaller 
vessels plying the trade of the roadsteads. The Bombay Marine was 
in control of the coastal waters, and the private English vessel and 
vessels carrying the English pass were effectively protected. The 
Arabs of Muscat were prominent in the Arabian Sea and the naviga- 
tion down the coast of Africa. So were other Arabs from the Gulf and 
the ports of Hadramaut. Some of them also participated in the high- 
sea trade directed towards Canton and they had a few vessels, built 
for the purpose, in Bombay. The Parsis, of course, had moved to 
Bombay and some of them were actively engaged in the China trade 
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with the English. The banias were also, in an important way, aligned 
with the English but they were more interested in handling money 
transfers between Bengal and Bombay and in arranging supplies to 
the shipping. Some among them had moved over to arrangements 
with the Omanis and were actively engaged in the India—Africa trad- 
ing network. The man who had virtually disppeared was the 
Gujarati ship-owner and the vessel which was little to be seen was 
the medium ship of around 200 ton carrying capacity, built after the 
European model of the seventeenth century. Indian shippers were 
still active but they had been relegated to the smaller vessels and the 
trade of the roadsteads. They were also in the trades which no longer 
attracted European interest, like carrying pepper from Calicut to the 
Gulfs. Trade, at the turn of the nineteenth century, depended for 
more on the immediate hinterland than had been the case a hundred 
years earlier. The deeper penetration via the network stretching from 
Gujarat to Benares, Multan and Kabul, no longer operated. 

In a sense the whole of the western Indian Ocean in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, was a secondary field of operations 
as far as the merchants of the ocean were concerned. The main 
thrust was carried by the Calcutta fleet towards the south-east and 
the east. But behind the rise of this fleet of the private British trader, 
was the decline of the ports of Hooghly and Balasore. As Professor 
Arasaratnam explains, in his survey of the seventeenth century, the 
shipping based at these two ports had done remarkably well during 
that period. Hooghly, with its dominant Shia merchants, had strong 
links with the Persian Gulf but the main operations had been in the 
port-to-port trade of the Bay of Bengal. It would seem that at its 
peak, in the later seventeenth century, around twenty ships based at 
Hooghly were the principal carriers of this commerce. These ships 
were owned, by and large, by high Mughal officials among-whom 
General Mir Jumla, Prince Shah Shuja and deputy governors of Ori- 
ssa, dewans of Orissa and Bihar and several fauzdars of Rajmahal and 
Hooghly were mentioned at different times. As late as the later 
1680s, the English in their war with the Mughal, had captured some 
of these ships and they were mostly large ones, around 400 to 600 
tons. This kind of shipping was characteristic of the port of Surat in 
the early seventeenth century. But in the course of the seventeenth 
century, the fleet based in Surat had grown much larger and the 
large-sized princely ship had become less numerous compared to 
the medium ship of the merchant. 
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A similar transformation clearly did not take place in Hooghly 
and when at the turn of the eighteenth century, the Mughal aristoc- 
racy, for whatever reason, withdrew from shipping, the small ships 
of the merchants were seen to be insignificant. Voyages from Bengal 
to favoured ports like Tenasserim and Acheh had fallen to virtually 
nothing. Coastal voyages to Sri Lanka and the Maldives, however, 
continued in the 1700s and ships, mainly from Gujarat, provided 
the merchants of Bengal with oceanic carriers. These Gujarati ships 
again became fewer in number as the century advanced. This was 
partly because of the problems which overwhelmed Gujarat at the 
time and partly due to the expansion of English shipping in Cal- 
cutta. Indian merchants operating from Bengal steadily shifted their 
custom to the Calcutta fleet. 

Professor PJ. Marshall’ surveys the rise of this fleet during the 
eighteenth century and comes to the important conclusion that 
while in the previous century Indians and Britishers had shared in 
an expanding commerce, in the constricting circumstances of the 
eighteenth century, the private English merchant's ship was able to 
exclude the Indian ship from the carrying trade of the ocean. Seen 
from the sea, this conclusion is inescapable as there is nothing to 
suggest that anyone was using any non-commercial compulsion to 
oust the Indian ship-owner. We may, however, recall in this context 
the history of the hinterland which fed any kind of shipping oper- 
ating from the ports of Bengal. For one thing, the English obtained 
privileges of duty-free trade in 1717, on payment of only Rs 3000 
annually. This privilege was meant for the trade of the Company to 
Europe but was used from the beginning for the benefit of all Eng- 
lish trade. The private English merchant was, therefore, in a 
position to undersell his competitor in the market for Bengal goods 
around the Indian Ocean. 

Indian merchants, who made arrangements with the English- 
men, as for example, the notorious Amirchand (Omichaund) with 
the chief of the English Factory in Patna, could use the same privi- 
lege and obtain the same advantage. As Professor N.K. Sinha 
pointed out in the first volume of his Economic History of Bengal, this 
was partly the reason for the marked expansion of the maritime 
trade of Calcutta in the early eighteenth century. Neither Murshid 
Quli (d. 1727) nor his successor Shuja ud Din (d. 1738) as nawab of 
Bengal could check this abuse. They did, however, prevent a further 
expansion of this privilege to include what is known to historians 
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as the inland trade of Bengal, that is the trade in salt, betel nut and 
tobacco, commodities meant for local consumption. 

The fact that the English private trader and Indian merchants 
who worked with them had a differential advantage over all com- 
petitors in the Indian Ocean trade and that this advantage was not 
obtained through any commercial means should be borne in mind. 
And to that we should add the fact to which Professor Holden Fur- 
ber drew our attention in his article ‘Glimpses of Life and Trade on 
the Hooghly, 1720-1770’ in Bengal Past and Present (1967). From the 
early eighteenth century, both the Dutch and the English deployed 
what can, under those circumstances, only be described as substan- 
tial military force to protect their trade in Bengal. Around 300 
European troops would march every year with the English ‘Patna 
fleet’ along the Ganga and see the boats carrying piecegoods, salt 
petre and opium safely past all the innumerable customs choukies 
including those of the nawab himself, to their destination in Cal- 
cutta. The Dutch had a somewhat larger number of Malays under 
European officers performing similar duties. Indian merchants, who 
were within the English system, enjoyed not only exemption from 
normal customs but also freedom from all demands along the river 
route. The shipping operating from Calcutta would, therefore, be 
patronized by all those who would opt for this system. 

The nawab Shuja ud Din did, on occasion, challenge this alterna- 
tive system but only to insist that it did not reorganize the internal 
trading system. He would recede on the payment of substantial 
compensation. The European military force remained a factor of 
some importance within Bengal before Plassey and in 1739, helped 
in turning the Marathas away from the gates of Patna. An Indian 
historian,+ who treats with respect the position that the English in 
Bengal before Plassey were working all out to bring prosperity to 
Bengal, and were being tortured and fleeced by the administration 
for their pains, nevertheless notes on this occasion that 
the presence of the English army in Patna, as they (the English) maintained, 
not only protected the trade of the Company but also dissuaded the enemy 
(the Marathas) from attempting an invasion and thus gave security to the 
state. The question of security of the state and of the commerce of the Com- 


pany had, by this time, become inter-connected. This was ulitmately re- 
vealed in 1757. 


Professor Furber also notices the steady decline of Indian shipping 
on the river and the growth of English vessels and English force in 
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the years before the military overthrow of the nawab and says that 
‘the “revolution” in Bengal in the late 1750s was not as sudden as it 
seems. It had long been in the making’. 

The river in Bengal had always been the strength of the Europe- 
ans. It was impossible for the Mughals to police the southern 
marshes where their cavalry did not operate. The Europeans could 
and did block the river when the occasion demanded. It was 
extremely difficult for a Mughal force to dislodge Europeans who 
had dug themselves in anywhere along the lower reaches of the 
river. The power of the Mughals in Bengal and elsewhere lay in de- 
nying Europeans access to markets in the hinterland. In the early 
eighteenth century, this power gradually gave way. This fact is eas- 
ily demonstrated in Gujarat but is not so apparent in Bengal. It 
would, however, seem that the Europeans, especially the English, 
had, in these years, built an alternative system of supplying their 
river-port in Calcutta. The merchants operating in the hinterland, 
particularly along the river to the markets in Bihar, found this alter- 
native more and more acceptable. Indian shipping in Hooghly had 
already been weakened and ships from Gujarat were being deci- 
mated by the breakdown in the hinterland of Surat. The Calcutta 
fleet, with all its political privilege and military strength, grew to a 
considerable stature in these years. It seems possible to suggest that 
the Indian lost his ship not at high sea but on the hinterland. 

It is, however, important to remember that unlike in Gujarat 
where much of the hinterland was blotted out and trade came to be 
confined to the coast, Bengal’s hinterland was partially controlled 
by the English even before Plassey and fully held by them in the 
later eighteenth century. Trade along the Ganga (Hooghly) turning 
right to Dacca and left towards Patna and Benares changed charac- 
ter as the century wore on but was never really disrupted. Shipping 
grew by leaps and bounds in Calcutta. This is why it is difficult to 
see any decline, if one looks up the river from Calcutta or out tow- 
ards the sea. 

The hinterland is just as important if we wish to understand the 
history of the Coromandel coast. The ports there were never the 
kind of metropolis that Mughal Surat was in its prime. For the most 
part, the roadsteads of Coromandel threw up port-towns which de- 
pended for their sustenance on the state in the immediate 
hinterland. One roadstead was much like another and trade could 
move from one to the other without much of a commotion. Masuli- 
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patam, nursed by the Shia kingdom of Golconda, had enjoyed all 
the blessings of a thriving hinterland through much of the seven- 
teenth century. Mir Jumla, who was later to desert Golconda service 
for the Mughal’s, was responsible for building up the shipping of 
the port, deploying much of it towards Persia. The nobility of Gol- 
conda and aristocratic Shia merchants who were closely connected 
with the court, had supported the Mir’s efforts and large ships had 
been built for these patrician traders at Madapollam and Narsapore. 
This prosperity was laid low in the last decade of the seventeenth 
century with the fall of the Qutb Shahs of Golconda. The nobility 
presumably withdrew from trade and the patrician merchants dis- 
appeared. Large ships were no longer built in Madapollam and her 
sister shipyard. It is possible that the Pathans, who were reported in 
the first decades of the eighteenth century to be moving down to- 
wards San Thome, were some of these men from Masulipatam, who 
were searching for a different haven. The trade in the costlier tex- 
tiles moving towards the western Indian Ocean declined. Hindu 
merchants moved north towards Ganjam. Masulipatam continued 
to support a low level of maritime trading but her links with 
Golconda—Hyderabad were never forged again and the hinterland 
of the Godavari and the Krishna on which she had drawn, remained 
disrupted. 

Disruption of the hinterland was also a significant fact, if one 
moved from the north to middle Coromandel. If we leave out Ma- 
dras, the only port to do well in the middle stretches (an area which 
never really recovered from the Mughal—Maratha struggle in the 
late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries) was San Thome. 
This port, formerly a Portuguese enclave under its Mughal admin- 
istrators, successfully challenged the English establishment and 
drew to itself much of the trade still going towards the west, mainly 
in the vessels of the Pathan merchants and even the trade of the pri- 
vate English merchants coming from the east. 

Political unsettlement did relatively less damage to southern 
Coromandel where Cuddalore defied English Fort St. David, as San 
Thome had withstood Madras. Further south, Porto Novo was the 
great centre of the area, the real successor of Masulipatam. Tamil 
Muslims known as the Chulias were the main shippers of these two 
port-cities, which concentrated on the traffic to south-east Asia 
mainly to Acheh, Johor and the ports of Burma. This was also the 
case with Nagore, another Chulia settlement, which, in addition to 
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the trade of Bay of Bengal, continued the old connection of Coro- 
mandel with Sri Lanka and Malabar. The Pathans of San Thome and 
the Chulias of Porto Novo kept alive the shipping of the coast, 
which had suffered heavily due to the disappearance of the larger 
ships of Masulipatam. The Chulias, in particular, established close 
connections with some of the ruling families in south-east Asia and 
had considerable influence in southern Coromandel as well. 

If Gujarat moved from large royal ships to medium merchant 
shipping and Bengal lost the nobleman’s ship without gaining a 
mercantile fleet of the commoner, Coromandel learned to do with- 
out the princely ship with some compensation from shippers who 
never quite matched the Gujaratis and always looked for the prince- 
ly connection. There can, however, be little doubt that Coromandel 
ships were smaller in the eighteenth century and ship-owners who 
traded to Johor and Kedah were lesser men, probably of the one- 
man one-ship variety. It is impossible to examine the fortunes of the 
Indian shipping that remained because we know next to nothing of 
ports like Nagore and Porto Novo in the later eighteenth century. 

The Indian Ocean trade of the Coromandel coast both lost and 
gained considerably from the Dutch connection in the early eight- 
eenth century. The Dutch had, by this time, gained effective control 
over eastern Indonesia and Indian ships were re-deploying to the 
western rim of the Malay-Indonesian world. The Dutch now began 
to carry to Java the textiles previously carried by Indian ships. The 
volume of Dutch trade with Coromandel was extensive and they re- 
arranged their priorities so that sixty per cent of their exports went 
towards Batavia for the Indian Ocean market while only forty per 
cent went to Europe. The ports controlled by the Dutch along the 
coast, however, withered. At Nagapatnam, which was the headquar- 
ters, and at ports like Pulicat and Sadraspatnam, the restric- tions on 
trade placed by the Dutch made Indian shipping withdraw to 
neighbouring roadsteads. This was in marked contrast to what hap- 
pened in Pondicherry, Tranquebar and Madras. At the French and 
the Danish settlements in particular, Indian shipping found havens 
to use, along with the flag as a protection against the restrictions that 
the Dutch placed at sea. As long as Dutch trade was substantial, how- 
ever, they were welcomed by the coastal rulers of Coromandel. 
Indian textiles, however, began to lose their traditional markets in 
the south-east. Java, in particular, appears to have started its own 
weaving rather than buying the cloth at the rates the Dutch offered. 
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The decline and dispersal of Indian shipping along the coast of 
Coromandel would seem to be beyond dispute, though several 
port-towns continued in business for much of the century. Coastal 
navigation, however, appears to have gained in importance. The 
trade in grain certainly expanded during the course of the eigh- 
teenth century. Smaller craft in larger numbers began to ferry grain 
from Bengal and Orissa, from the basins of the Godavari and the 
Krishna to deficit areas down the coast and to the rim of Sri Lanka, 
which was becoming over-populated. Pepper, tobacco and areca nut 
formed the staple of coastal trade, which had for long plied between 
Madura, Sri Lanka and Malabar and which the Dutch failed to con- 
trol after many attempts. The eighteenth century, in fact, saw a 
loosening of the Dutch hold on Sri Lankan trade and an intensifica- 
tion of the traffic of the smaller craft. 

Fragmentation had always been the characteristic of Coromandel 
and the growth of Madras in the later seventeenth century had not 
changed the picture. This growth has, in fact, been over-emphasized 
in the sense that though Madras grew to the prosperity of a medium 
Indian port-town by the 1700s, it was never able to attract to itself 
the major part of the trade of the coast. The decline of Masulipatam 
and the political instability in the middle Coromandel area because 
of the Mughal—Maratha struggle, has heightened the importance of 
Madras as a haven of security in the historical imagination. But 
Indian trade had moved not so much to Madras as to ports like San 
Thome, Porto Novo and Nagore. The private shipping of the 
English, which was the most important factor behind the growth of 
trade in Madras, was checked by the Calcutta fleet and its control 
of the river in Bengal. Indian shippers undoubtedly moved to 
Madras and developed their trade at the port but much of it hap- 
pened to be of the dependent variety, that is to say of Telugu 
merchants who served the English on shore in subordination. Some 
of the Pathans also moved but did not achieve success as the Eng- 
lish remained worried about any challenge to their superior control 
of the port-city. Armenian merchants, present in strength and 
important in the trade to Manila, were never in the same class of 
potential trouble-makers. The Muslim nakhuda in the Indian Ocean 
had never been able to come to terms with European shippers and 
as the century wore on, the lone nakhuda commanding his small 
ship from Porto Novo or Nagore to Johor or Perak remained as a 
memory of earlier days while Madras, after the military interven- 
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tion along the coast in the middle eighteenth century, built its new 
dispensation. 

This new dispensation confirmed the fact of dependence of the 
Indian merchant and weaver. The three decades from the 1740s 
onwards saw a considerable disruption in trade around Madras due 
to the Anglo-French struggle for political power. When the dust set- 
tled, the English Company, though the victor, was constrained to 
reduce its revenue to maintain a much larger establishment. The 
trade to China was now claiming the first attention of the Company 
as also of the private English merchant. Money which was neces- 
sary for the China trade, began to flow from the Coromandel coast 
eastwards, while there was a westward flow towards London as 
private merchants began to ship pagodas for want of a legitimate 
avenue of remittance. Indian merchants, who earlier in the century 
had been used to large orders from the Company and money flow- 
ing in to lubricate the wheels of coastal commerce, found their 
strength ebbing. The sapping of the merchant’s power upon the 
coast was compounded by the decision of the English Company to 
eliminate the merchant as middlemen between itself and the 
weaver. Something like this happened in Bengal in 1753 when the 
dadni merchants who delivered cloth by contract were dispensed 
with, and the English gomasta turned up at the aurungs where the 
merchants used to buy. 

The process as it operated in Coromandel, first led to the bypass- 
ing of the coastal merchant and the village broker. The Company’s 
officials and their Indian agents penetrated the weaving villages 
and dealt directly with the men at the looms. The trade in yarn 
flowed to the Englishman and his gomasta from these new lines. In 
northern Coromandel, where the weavers were used to the freedom 
of the market, an attempt at imposing some form of bonded service 
failed. The head weavers everywhere had to be placated and their 
services ensured for the new forms of exploitation. Resistance from 
the weavers and the ousted merchants had to be beaten down in 
some places. But eventually in the 1780s, the middlemen had to be 
recalled once more because the responsibilities for running such an 
intricate system proved too much for the Company’s establishment. 
The coastal merchant had, by then, been weakened beyond redemp- 
tion and the vacuum was filled by the private English trader who 
obliged the Company by demanding little cash and by accepting 
bills on London. Money-making by Englishmen, in later eighteenth 
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century Coromandel, was, however, not so much in trade as in rev- 
enue-farming, in various kinds of contracts with the government 
and, in general, concerned with the pickings which came from po- 
litical conquest without administrative control. 

It was this change from maritime trade to inland politics which 
altered the character 6f the Indian merchants working with the En- 
glishmen upon the coast. The middleman merchant was replaced by 
the salaried employee. Earlier in the century, the Telugu trading 
castes had been well represented in the structure of procurement for 
the English Company’s commerce, but gradually new men of the 
administrative castes took over. The dubash became the key figure in 
the eighteenth century, setting aside the relatively more indepen- 
dent chief merchant of the earlier times. Lower down the rung, the 
kanakapillai and the gomasta assisted the Englishmen to break down 
the autonomy of the coastal trading system and penetrate into the 
weaving villages of Coromandel in the middle eighteenth century. 
The system we saw operating in late seventeenth century Gujarat 
was undermined and ties of dependence grew in the hinterland of 
the coastal port-towns. The well-known diary of the Tamil mer- 
chant, Ananda Ranga Pillai, as well as the documents of the French 
establishment in Pondicherry also support this picture of the grad- 
ual erosion of the independent merchant. The ships, which carried 
the produce of India at the close of the eighteenth century, to the 
different markets of the Indian Ocean, not only carried somewhat 
different kinds of goods in which agricultural commodities were 
already claiming a relative predominance, but were also fed by by 
a hinterland which had been re-arranged. The Mughal merchant 
called the ‘bania’ had given way to the English ‘Banian’, a very dif- 
ferent animal. The ship of the private British merchant which 
dominated the ocean in the later eighteenth century, was supported 
by these new men from a dependent hinterland. 

The decline of the fleet of Hindustan, based in Surat, indicates a 
whole range of changes coming over maritime trade, as does the 
rise of the Calcutta fleet, expressing new relations of trade under 
political control. The alterations during the eighteenth century in 
the Indian Ocean were, however, caused in an important way by the 
decline of the commercial system of the Dutch East India Company. 
Professor Om Prakash’ and Professor Arun Das Gupta!® discuss 
the importance of the Dutch in the trade of the Indian Ocean in gen- 
eral, and, of course, for the Malay-Indonesian world in particular 
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during the seventeenth century. At the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch Company was undoubtedly the single largest 
concern in the oceanic commerce, sending the biggest fleets every 
year to Bengal, Coromandel and Surat, while holding Cochin as a 
poltical base. The ships flying the orange flag also visited the Pers- 
ian Gulf and the Red Sea regularly, taking an important share in the 
carrying trade of the western Indian Ocean. Coastal Sri Lanka was 
more or less under Dutch control in the later seventeenth century. 
Eastern Indonesia, after some hard campaigning, also came under 
Dutch power at the same time. Javanese shipping based at the ports 
of the pasisir, north-eastern Java, declined as the area was destroyed 
by attacks from the inland power of Mataram and engrossed within 
the Dutch system. The Dutch would annex this coast outright in the 
1740s. In the 1680s, they prevented a possible revival of shipping in 
the area by the overthrow of Bantam. Dutch control over the spice 
trade was, therefore, the most effective in the later seventeenth 
century. Ironically however, the hard struggles which led to the 
elimination of Macassar in the 1660s and of Bantam twenty years 
later, delivered the finer spices to the Dutch at a time when the trade 
was yielding in importance to the trade in Indian textiles and would 
be reduced to further insignificance by the growth of the trade in 
China tea. However, the Dutch controlled the Sunda Straits abso- 
lutely and the Malacca Straits with enough power to warn off large 
scale contravention of their system. Indian shipping and trade, 
therefore, withdrew more and more to the Malay ports like Kedah 
and Johor, and concentrated on the trade of tin and ivory and 
Sumatran pepper. 

This assertion of Dutch power in the Indian Ocean was basically 
an assertion of sea-power. At the turn of the eighteenth century, 
thirty to forty large ships came every year from Europe and re- 
mained to participate in the port-to-port trade before returning 
home. The marine based at the Asian ports of the Dutch Company, 
was also of a considerable size. But already this trend on which Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen had established the sea-borne empire, was going 
in reverse. The campaigns of the later seventeenth century, espe- 
cially in Java, were building preoccupations with an empire on 
land. As the eighteenth century advanced, it was this preoccupation 
with a land empire which dominated Dutch policy and claimed the 
Dutch resources. Dutch shipping steadily fell away in the Indian 
Ocean. In 1674, they had 124 ships of all sizes in Asia; by 1704, this 
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figure had already become 81. By the 1770s, the number had fallen 
to thirty. The size of the fleet operating in Asia fell further by the 
fact that more and more ships were allowed to return directly to Eu- 
rope from Bengal or Batavia as the century advanced. 

The Dutch also lost to the English in terms of technical know}l- 
edge and expertise in the eighteenth century. It is true that they built 
larger ships and in sufficient number to keep their yards occupied 
throughout the period but the ships were slower and less easy to 
manoeuvre. English ships were making quicker round voyages with 
naturally lower mortality rates. English sea atlases and charts sur- 
passed those of the Dutch as the latter continued to reproduce their 
well-known and rightly acclaimed maps of the 1670s. They also 
found it more and more difficult to man their ships and a time came 
in the1790s when large numbers of Chinese, Malay and Indian sea- 
men were permitted, even obliged, to sail the Europe-ships. Indian 
and Asian sailors had, of course, manned Dutch ships in Asia 
throughout the eighteenth century. 

This decline of Dutch shipping in the Indian Ocean, together 
with the growing commercial and political problems around the 
Indian Ocean meant a retreat of the Dutch Company from the nav- 
igation of the Red Sea in the 1750s. However, they had already 
successfully introduced the plantation of coffee in Java and were 
selling it profitably in the Netherlands by the 1730s. Customers in 
the Indian Ocean markets, however, obstinately continued to prefer 
the Arabian produce which the Dutch were unable to procure in the 
later eighteenth century. There was a similar retreat from the trade 
of the Persian Guif in the 1760s, by which time the trade in Surat 
itself had been reduced to Jess than half of what it was at the turn 
of the century. This trade fell away steadily as the English, after 
1759, controlled the maritime connections of the city. The trade to 
Bengal was reduced for the same reason and the Dutch establish- 
ments along the Coromandel coast as also elsewhere in India 
including Cochin, which had virtually lost all its trade by the 1790s, 
were all handed over to the English by the end of the eighteenth 
century. ; 

That was also the case with the Dutch establishments in Sri 
Lanka, but it will be useful to notice an important characteristic of 
developments in the trade and politics of that island. In the seven- 
teenth century, Rijkloff van Goens had thought it possible that the 
centre of Dutch power could be moved from Batavia to Colombo 
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with the eastern and western Indian coasts closest to the island held 
in force. This was a vision which Baron Van Imhof wished to revive 
in the 1740s. The fact was that it never had much chance of success, 
specially as Dutch territorial commitments grew in Java. But the 
Dutch, in the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, did 
attempt to control the trade of Sri Lanka in a large way, indicating a 
poltical determination which was in line with the vision of an 
alternative Batavia in Colombo. And in this attempt Dutch Sri Lanka 
ran up against the trade of the Indian Ocean roadstead and lost. 
Coastal networks bringing rice from Bengal or cowries from the 
Maldives and areca nut from Malabar, would not be controlled by 
politics. It is true that cinnamon remained a monopoly and the finer 
spices of the Moluccas had been cornered. But in the common man’s 
trade, where merchants were retailers with an access to the peasant, 
the same kind of control did not work. When the British moved into 
Colombo at the end of the century, the trade and politics of Sri Lanka 
had demonstrated that in the exchange of the roadstead was the last 
stand of the Indian and Asian maritime merchant. 

The withdrawal of the Dutch from the trade to Japan would take 
us back to the high trade of Asia. They had an advantage over all 
other rivals in the permission to have a trading establishment in 
Deshima (Nagasaki) in the closed country every since the 1640s. 
They had thus acted as a link between the Indian Ocean and the Sea 
of Japan. They had also brought in a substantial amount of silver 
and gold from the island kingdom which unfortuately decreased in 
the early eighteenth century, as mining declined in Japan and coin- 
age was devalued. The Tokugawa government restricted the export 
of the precious metals and Dutch fell back upon Japanese copper. 
Till the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Japanese copper had 
its principal export market in India and Persia through the media- 
tion of the Dutch. But Dutch trade to Japan declined swiftly in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, till in the 1790s the Shoguns 
only permitted one ship in a year. 

By the close of the eighteenth century, when the Dutch Company 
had more or less withdrawn from the commercial navigation of 
most of the Indian Ocean, losing in the process, as we shall directly 
notice even the control of the Straits of Malacca. The profits of the 
trade in Asia had, in the seventeenth century, been the major 
strength for the Company, and as late as 1684-5, Batavia had paid 
27 million guilders to its principals in Amsterdam. But that was 
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the last of such largesse and the trend, reversed since then, had 
seen the exhaustion of ali Asian profits by 1725. In the years which 
followed, the Europe trade supported the Company’s trade in 
Asia. Establishment costs in Asia had risen steeply and the revenue 
had been derived more and more from non-commercial sources as 
the Company became the ruler of Java. Dutchmen in Java, like En- 
glishmen in Bengal, made their money out of politics but unlike 
them, they did not use this money to expand their trade. In fact, 
the basic distinction between the private trade of the Englishman 
serving the Company and his Dutch counterpart, had always been 
that while the former supplemented the effort of his employers 
while cheating them of a possible revenue, the latter only cheated. 

It was the Englishman breaking out from the folds of the Indian 
structure and developing a trade openly along with that of the 
Company, who transformed the commerce of the Indian Ocean in 
the later eighteenth century. We must notice that in so doing he was, 
for the first time, linking the Europe trade with the trade of the 
Indian Ocean, allowing the Company to borrow his profits in 
Canton and repaying him in London. The distinction between the 
two trades now begins to break down. But before considering some 
of the iinpact of the development of private English trade in the 
eastern Indian Ocean, let us note that Batavia failed to take advan- 
tage of the growing China trade, which was far more at -its 
doorsteps than to the counting house on the Ganga. Batavia, from 
its inception, had been a Chinese city and it was in a position to 
draw on the trade of the archipelago for feeding the demands in 
Canton. But when Dutch ships from Batavia at last arrived to trade 
in that Chinese port in 1734, the English, trading since 1701, were 
already well established. Payments in Canton had to be made in sil- 
ver, while Batavia knew an easier way out in its junk trade and 
paying the junks in pepper. The tea trade was, therefore, never vig- 
orously pursued, while on the other hand, Batavia with its 
suspicions of the visiting merchant, never grew into a metropolis of 
oceanic commerce as Surat had done. 

The Englishman turning more and more towards the eastern 
ocean in the later eighteenth century, entered a world which had 
lost its cohesion but not its vitality. The single most important new 
factor in the Malay-Indonesian world during the eighteenth century, 
were the Bugis from southern Celebes. In the later seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Dutch had fought strenuous campaigns in the area to block 
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the important spice trade of Macassar. Arung Palakka, the great 
Buginese leader of Bone, had supported them splendidly and later 
after the overthrow of his enemies, the Macassarese of the kingdom 
of Gowa, had built his own domain, defying traditional norms, scat- 
tering opponents among whom were also the Bugis of other tribes. 
Such men had dispersed over the archipelago, trying their luck in 
Java, in Borneo and eventually in the Straits of Malacca. There they 
infiltrated the newly prosperous capital Riau of the sultan of Johor, 
and had spread further into settlements like Selangor and Linggi in 
the neighbourhood. For much of the eighteenth century, Riau in the 
control of the Bugis, was the major centre of trade and religious cul- 
ture in the Malay world. The Bugis were fierce warriors and Malay 
rulers sought them eagerly as mercenaries. They were wideranging 
merchants and their praus linked the Moluccas with the Malacca 
Straits. As they demonstrated their prowess and skill to the discom- 
fiture of Malay and Minangkabau opponents from Sumatra, the 
orang laut or the sea-people of the Malay system lost their tradi- 
tional position. These orang lauts had attached themselves to Malay 
courts especially to the court of Malacca-Johor as that was pre-emi- 
nent among the Malay royal lines. The assassination of Sultan 
Mahmud of Johor by the Bendahara of the kingdom, in 1699, had 
shaken the allegience of the orang laut who never felt the same 
towards the new dynasty the Bendahara established. In this some- 
what detached position, they saw their power further eroded by the 
newly arrived Bugis who could do everything they had tradition- 
ally done, only better. The only function the orang laut usefully 
retained in the Malay world was that of gathering sea-products for 
the China trade. They dispersed to the morasses of eastern Sumatra; 
they found a home for themselves on an island in the China Sea: 
many of them reluctantly remained with Riau-Johor; but wherever 
they were, they sank into poverty, primitive living and insignifi- 
cance. Many of them took to piracy which was not controlled by 
attachment to any Malay court. In the misfortunes of the orang laut 
during the eighteenth century, we see the indisputable decline of a 
people honoured in Malay tradition. 

The Bugis themselves would occasionally turn pirates and so 
would the fierce Macassarese who had dispersed with them. Bugi 
piracy increased towards the close of the century, when they lost the 
home at Riau. A further kind of piracy was that of the anak rajas 
who were traditionally princely dependents on Malay courts, now 
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often forced to fend for themselves. Sea-raiding was a traditional oc- 
cupation of the Malay anak raja but, as in the case of the orang laut, 
this kind of raiding had been regulated by the necessities of parti- 
cular courts and knew some acknowledged limitations. Piracy in 
the eighteenth century among such people tended to be free from 
restraints, as the system of support broke down and the freely 
roving princes were difficult to identify. Behind these there were 
older piracies created in the Malay-Indonesian waters by the restric- 
tions on trade and livelihood imposed by the Dutch. Altogether 
these waters were hardly suited to the peaceful Indian ship which, 
for other reasons, was already restricting trade to the outer edges of 
the Malay world. 

Pirates were obviously less of a problem for the well-armed 
English vessels though the threat was real enough and much dis- 
cussed. In their restless quest for tin and pepper to be sold in China, 
they brought a new kind of economic opportunity to the Malay 
states. The eighteenth century saw the Malays attempting to control 
the hinterland behind their river-mouth principalities in the hope of 
gaining land with tin or even perhaps gold. They were also looking 
for a larger number of people who would help run trades like ele- 
phant catching or manage pepper plantations and work in tin 
mines. A substantial number of Chinese migrated towards Malaya 
after the massacre of the Chinese in Batavia in 1740. This tragic 
event, however, did not impress the court in Peking even if it knew 
of the tragedy. The Manchus from the 1680s onwards, were feeling 
much more confident and by the 1730s, all restrictions on trade with 
south-east Asia had been lifted. The flow of migrant Chinese to the 
Malay states, not as traditional merchants, but as miners and plant- 
ers, was an important development of the eighteenth century. Arabs 
from the Hadramaut were prominent in religious and commercial 
life as were the Indians at several Malay courts. 

These movements of people and fresh economic opportunities 
remind us that unsettlement was not the only fact in the Malay 
world. The decline of certain traditionally important factors was, 
however, clear enough. Besides the orang laut, the Dutch in Malacca 
saw their control over the straits weaken as the century wore on. 
The trade of the port decreased steeply and the Dutch held the pros- 
perity of the Buginese centre of Riau responsible for it. All attempts 
to control the traffic failed and the Bugis very nearly carried the 
defences of Malacca in an attack in 1756-7, and almost repeated the 
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feat in 1784. But Malacca was saved by the timely arrival of relief 
each time and Admiral Van Bram’s fleet in 1784 overthrew the 
Buginese Riau completely. It did not save Dutch Malacca from its 
ultimate downfall but it demonstrated the limits of Bugi power. The 
dispersal of the Bugis from Riau added one more restless group to 
the potential pirates of the Malay waters. 

The Bugis in Riau and elsewhere in Malaya had caused a certain 
amount of tension in the Malay world; they had occasionally fought 
among themselves as well. The Malay rulers, now looking for terri- 
torial control of the tin-producing areas, were often at variance with 
each other. They were further threatened by invasion from the north 
by the Burmese, under king Bodawpaya, or the Thais, under king 
Rama I. Many of the Malay rulers saw the Englishmen as possible 
allies in these many-pronged conflicts and that was how Captain 
Light received the island of Penang from Sultan Abdulla of Kedah 
in 1786. But Kedah was quickly disappointed as the English had no 
intention of taking part in Malay quarrels which were of no direct 
concern of theirs. But Penang, once ceded, soon filled the vacuum 
left by the dispersal of the Bugis from Riau and the decline of 
Malacca. Trade in the Malacca Straits came more and more to be 
drawn to Penang; and this was more so after the English took over 
Malacca during the war against France in 1795. The days of what 
had been called the Malay entrepot state were over. 

The establishment of Penang signified a major rearrangement in 
the Malay world and it would later be followed by that of Singa- 
pore. The English had, however, been exploring possibilities of 
trade in the Malay-Indonesian world for a long time and many of 
their efforts only met with indifferent success. To the north of this 
area, they had attempted to acquire a base in the Irrawaddy delta 
but the Mon rebellion in the 1740s and the final downfall of the 
Toungoo dynasty, had for many years, put the Irrawaddy complex 
beyond anything but local trade. It is true that king Alungpaya had 
overthrown the Mons and established the Konbaungs in Burma and 
had, in fact, proceeded to establish the great Irrawaddy port of Ran- 
goon in the middle of eighteenth century, but with the sea-faring 
Mons scattered, the area would have to wait for a new system bef- 
ore take-off. 

In a sense, the Irrawaddy venture belonged to a phase of English 
trading in Asian waters which was superseded after the wars of the 
middle eighteenth century. The political control of the hinterland 
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gave them a monopoly of opium and a privileged access to the 
Indian textile market. To these the private traders added the trade 
in arms. It was this combination which altered the way of living in 
some parts of the island world. This was clearly seen in the Sulu 
archipelago which Alexander Dalrymple had attempted to pene- 
trate without opium and arms in the 1760s. There were existing ten- 
sions there, as Dalrymple noticed, conflicts as between islands and 
the larger historical conflict with Spanish Philippines. Dalrymple’s 
successor discarded the scruples about arms and opium. The result 
was the destruction of the English settlement Balambangan in 1775 
by the Taosug of Jolo, capital of Sulu, because it had supplied arms 
to its enemies at Mindanao. But Herbert did manage to infect the 
Taosug society with opium and the later efforts brought in enough 
small arms to change the character of fighting in the surrounding 
waters as the praus were fitted with cannon. The thrust of English 
trade remained towards China and they used Sulu as a wayside- 
halt to pick up sea-products for the Canton market. But the local 
society was deeply disturbed. This unsettlement may also have con- 
tributed to the rise of the dreaded Ilanun piracy based in Sulu 
which added one more argument for Indian shipping to stay away 
from these waters without the protection of British arms. 

The private English merchants sailed freely in Indonesian waters 
because the Dutch had given them this freedom in the Treaty of 
Paris of 1783. This same peace had, of course, recognized the inde- 
pendence of the United States, and American ships appeared in the 
Indian Ocean to claim a trade now open to them. The first American 
ship to voyage to Canton was from Philadelphia, the Empress of 
China in 1784; but the ships of Elias Hasket Derby of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, were soon upon the trail and sailing all over the ocean 
with their base at Ile de France (Mauritius). This island had been the 
single most important contribution of France to the Indian Ocean. 
La Bourdonnais had built it in the 1740s as a base against the Eng- 
lish in India but it had grown a logic of development all its own, 
and had drawn closer to east Africa, while becoming a support for 
slave trade in the western Indian Ocean. Derby’s ships stopped at 
Port Louis in Ile de France and then fanned out to Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Madras and Canton. At the same time an important American 
connection grew with Sumatra and its trade in pepper. The Ameri- 
cans brought mainly Spanish dollars for the trade of the Indian 
Ocean, besides a small amount of wine, provisions and naval stores 
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for the European settlements, and they took away textiles, pepper, 
sugar and gunny bags. The trade to Canton was important but the 
trade to Calcutta was equally so. In the year 1800, twenty-four ves- 
sels cleared for the United States from Calcutta while Canton saw 
the departure of twenty-three. 

The arrival of American shipping in the Indian Ocean reinforced 
the impression of the mingling of the oceans. Henceforth, it is idle 
to study the Indian Ocean in isolation and it is clear that the char- 
acter of the commerce had changed far more in the last 100 years 
than in the 200 years previously. The main change had been in the 
hinterland on the subcontinent of India where ties of dependence 
had grown and now supported a fleet which relied considerably on 
the profits of successful politics. The traditional Mughal system, 
which fed the earlier shipping had broken down and the alterna- 
tives before the merchant and the weaver had disappeared. The 
agency house in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay was a new thing 
and a considerable advance on the older manner of trading. The En- 
glish military officer and civil servant could now invest what 
Professor P.J. Marshall calls their substantial savings in trade and 
shipping of the Indian Ocean, with an impersonal confidence which 
the Chulia Muslim nakhuda and the bania of Surat still lacked. This 
was the first real change in the structure of trade which the ocean 
had known during the centuries with which we deal. This does not 
mean that tradition had been vanquished, far from it. It would take 
modernity a long time to penetrate the hundi market or to shake the 
family ties among Indian businessmen. But, by and large, tradition 
had receded from the coasts. 

The fellowhip upon the ocean had been broken. The three mast 
ship of European rigging was now sharply to be distinguished from 
the praus of the Bugis or the baghla of the Arab. The high trade of 
the sea was firmly in European hands and the Indian and Asian had 
receded to the roadsteads. The country trader of the Conrad variety 
was still some kind of a bridge between the two. Englishmen were 
still engaged in the rice trade of Coromandel. The babus of Calcutta, 
somewhat later, and the Parsis of Bombay, at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, still kept company with their white superiors. This 
would end with the steamship in the high noon of the Empire. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Holden Furber, more than anyone else, can claim the eighteenth 
century as his own in the historiography of the Indian Ocean, 
though he clung tenaciously to the world of the European enclaves. 
He was the first to show the importance of private trade in his John 
Company at Work (Harvard, 1948) which demonstrated, at the same 
time, how misleading the official archives of the Companies could 
be. The little gem of a book, Bombay Presidency in the Middle Eigh- 
teenth Century (Bombay, 1963) was a demonstration of the same 
method. The magisterial summing-up, Rival Empires of Trade in the 
Orient (Minneapolis, 1976) now rules as the classic treatment of the 
history of the European Companies in the Indian Ocean. Furber’s 
influence on later historians has been profound and Pamela 
Nightingale’s Trade and Empire in Western India, 1784-1806 (Cam- 
bridge, 1970) is an admirable example of a historian trying to 
understand the rise of Bombay in terms of private interests PJ. 
Marshall’s East Indian Fortunes, The British in Bengal in the Eighteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1976) is a masterly account of the rise and devel- 
opment of the Calcutta fleet, withgut venturing far into the Indian 
world. 

The studies of S. Arasaratnam, mainly devoted to the 
Coromandel coast, have developed from a concentration upon the 
European factor to an in-depth analysis of the coastal society. I have 
relied mainly upon the manuscript of his book, Merchants, Compa- 
nies and Commerce on the Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740, which I had 
the privilege to read before its publication by the Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, in 1986. Of his numerous articles, I would single out 
‘Trade and Political Dominion in South India, 1750-1790: Changing 
British—Indian Relationship’, in Modern Asian Studies, 13, 1 (1979) as 
the most satisfactory attempt to explain the later eighteenth century 
in Coromandel. The trade of the Bay of Bengal has been a major 
investigation in Arasaratnam’s researches and at random I would 
cite his ‘Dutch Commercial Policy and Interests in the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1750-1795’ in Blair B. Kling and M.N. Pearson, eds. The Age of 
Partnership, Europeans in Asia Before Dominion (Honolulu, 1979) as an 
example. 

N.K. Sinha’s Economic History of Bengal, which covered the period 
1757 to 1848 in three volumes and appeared in Calcutta between 
1956 and 1970, was a different kind of history, using English docu- 
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ments to explore the Indian reality. Sinha was, at the same time, an 
Indian nationalist and an intellectual descendant of the great patri- 
otic, economic historian R.C. Dutt. The method and the temper have 
been inherited by many among the younger generation. Sushil 
Chaudhuri’s Trade and Commercial Organization in Bengal, 1650-1720 
(Calcutta, 1975) should be singled out for its handling of English 
documents so that something of the Indian world comes through. 
The temper of the study is, however, not stained by nationalism. In 
the manner I have handled the eighteenth century for this collec- 
tion, I discover an anaemic echo of the lusty emotion which was 
Sinha’s. Gautam Bhadra is less inhibited and in his paper ‘Social 
Groups and Relations in the Town of Murshidabad, 1765-1793’, 
Indian Historical Review, Vol. 2, 2 (1976), pp. 312-38, reviews much 
recent literature and emphasizes what I have called the growth of 
dependence in the hinterland. The search after the Indian world has 
gained much from the two volumes by Maharajkumar S.C. Nandy, 
The Life and Times of Cantoo Baboo, Banian of Warren Hastings (Bom- 
bay, 1978 and Calcutta, 1981) in which he had used some of his own 
family papers. K.M. Mohsin, A Bengal District in Transition: 
Murshidabad, 1765-1793 (Dacca, 1973) has been a useful addition to 
our knowledge. 

On the west coast, the city of Surat in the early eighteenth cen- 
. tury is extremely well documented in the European archives. My 
essay Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat, 1700-1750 
(Wiesbaden, 1979) is now being complemented admirably by the 
work of Michelguglielmo Torri of the Universities of Turin and To- 
ronto. Professor Torri is concerned wit the later eighteenth century. 
One of his essays ‘In the Deep Blue Sea: Surat and Its Merchant 
Class during the Dyarchic Era, 1759-1800’, has appeared in the In- 
‘ dian Economic and Social History Review, 19, 3-4 (July-December, 
1982). Another essay, ‘Social Groups and Commercial Wealth Redis- 
tribution: The Customs Houses of Surat during the Dyarchic Era, 
1759-1800’ has come as Discussion Paper 6 of the Centre for Devel- 
oping Area Studies, McGill University. Ms Lakshmi Subramanian in 
her Ph.D. thesis, ‘The West Coast of India: The Eighteenth Century’ 
(Visva-Bharati University, 1984) has stressed the role of the banias as 
an important support for the English in the later years of the cen- 
tury. For Malabar, S. Krishna lyer’s Ph.D. dissertation ‘Travancore 
Dutch Relations, 1729-1741’ (University of Kerala, 1984) for the first 
time supplements, albeit in a limited way, from Malayalam docu- 
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ments the picture presented from Dutch papers in my Malabar in 
Asian Trade, 1740-1800 (Cambridge, 1967). S.K. Mhamai’s The 
Sawants of Wadi and the Portuguese (New Delhi, 1984) can be com- 
mended as an effort to combine English, Marathi and Portuguese 
sources. Finally Asiya Siddiqi’s paper ‘The Business World of 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy’ in the Indian Economic and Social History Review, 
19, 3-4 July—Dec. 1982), pp. 301-24, though concerned with a later 
period, considerably helps to put the later eighteenth century into 
perspective. 

On the western side of the Arabian Sea, Derek Hopwood, ed. The 
Arabian Peninsula: Society and Politics (London, 1972) can be recom- 
mended for several studies dealing with our areas of interest. Karl 
K. Barbir, Ottoman Rule in Damascus, 1708-1758 (Princeton, 1980) ex- 
amines the nature of Ottoman weakening and an important local 
rally. A very useful book for the Ottoman history of our interest is 
P.M. Holt, Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 1516-1922 (London, 1966). 
A.M. Abu Hakima, History of Eastern Arabia (Beirut, 1965) explains 
the history of the Persian Gulf in the later eighteenth century. I 
would recommend with admiration C.S. Nicholl’s study, The Swahili 
Coast: Politics, Diplomacy and Trade on the East African Littoral, 1798- 
1865 (London, 1971) for an appreciation of what I have called the 
return of the Arab factor. Calvin H. Allen Jr.’s “The Indian Merchant 
Community of Masgqat’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 44, 1 (1981), explains the new links between the banias and 
the Arabs in the later eighteenth century. 

Turning towards the south-east, the work of the Andayas has 
been of great value in my reconstruction. The picture of the lonely 
nakhuda, the lesser man in the later eighteenth century Indian 
Ocean, I conjecture partly from Arasaratnam and partly from 
incidental references in Leonard Y. Andaya, The Kingdom of Johor, 
1641-1728 (Kuala Lumpur, 1975) and Barbara Watson Andaya, 
Perak: The Abode of Grace, A Study of an Eighteenth Century Malay State 
(Kuala Lumpur, 1979). M.C. Ricklefs, Jogjakarta under Sultan 
Mangkubumi, 1749-1792: A History of the Division of Java (Oxford, 
1974) quite properly neglects the coast which was by then impotent. 
C.R. Boxer has the most succinct statement of the decline of the 
Dutch Company in Jan Compagnie in War and Peace, 1602~—1799 
(Hong Kong, 1979). An important recent addition is FS. Gaastra, 
‘De V.O.C. in Azie’ in the Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, Vol. 
9, Frank Lequin’s detailed study of the Dutch in eighteenth century 
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Bengal, ‘Het Personeel van de Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagie 
in Azie in de Achttiende Eeuw’, (Ph.D. thesis, Leiden, 1982) should 
also be consulted in this context. 

The character and growth of piracy in the Malay world was first 
importantly examined by Nicholas Tarling in his Piracy and Politics 
in the Malay World: A Study of British Imperialism in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury South East Asia (Melbourne, 1963). The work of the Andayas 
has given us some fresh insights into the problem, and the book 
which is most helpful to the student is James Francis Warren, The 
Sulu Zone, 1768-1898 (Singapore, 1981). An older but useful study 
on British penetration of the area is H.T. Fry, Alexander Dalrymple 
and the Expansion of British Trade (London, 1970). For Thailand and 
the junk trade in the China Sea, the best account is in Sarasin 
Viraphol’s Tribute and Profit: Sino-Siamese Trade, 1652-1853 (Harvard, 
1977). Viraphol’s book strongly demonstrates the dissonancé be- 
tween the China Sea and the Indian Ocean because he believes that 
in the later eighteenth century, the junk trade, far from languishing, 
was, in fact, at its height. 

There is a compentent introduction to American trade with India 
in G. Bhagat’s Americans in India (New York, 1973) and an excep- 
tionally good account in K.R. Porter’s two volume study, The Jack- 
sons and the Lees (Harvard, 1937). J.W. Gould’s little known study of 
American trade to Sumatra which appeared in the Essex Institute 
Historical Collections in three parts is well worth the attention of 
scholars: cf. ‘Sumatra—America’s Pepper Pot, 1784-1873’, 92, 2 
(April 1956); 92, 3 July 1956) and 92, 4 (October 1956). 
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Europeans in India 
Before the Empire” 


being honest to confess that it cannot be done. At the earlier 

limit, we shall begin conventionally but arbitrarily with the com- 
ing of Vasco da Gama to India, though. we know that Europeans 
had been coming to India before that. We know some of the medi- 
eval travellers rather well, and we have caught them out in several 
statements that we politely call inaccurate. We have not made up 
our mind as to what to do with the Venetian defenders of Goa 
against the Portuguese in 1510. We must decide about the early 
Europeans in India but till we do, it may be wise to follow conven- 
tion. At the other end, there is a strange divide. In India, we have 
been thinking for a long time now that the Empire must have come 
about with Clive and Plassey. Some of us have generously placed it 
at Buxar, but we have not placed the British Empire much beyond 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In recent years, there is a defi- 
nite tendency to favour Wellesley to Clive and take the real Empire 
to the nineteenth century. This is another dispute to resolve, but till 
we do so, there may be some virtue in stopping at the grove at Plas- 
sey. This grove no longer exists, but we are left with an untidiness 
at the beginning and at the end. The more we look for precision, the 


| t is important to set time limits for the theme, but it is only 


*First published in Europeans in India Before the Empire, Professor Anil Chandra 
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more messy the history becomes, and there seems to be no escape 
in sight. 

Vasco da Gama came around, as we all know, in 1498, but this is 
a landmark wherein we do not quite know what it marks. Admiral 
Ballard in the 1920s, and Sardar K.M. Panikkar in the 1950s, are san- 
guine that it marked a new epoch in Indian history. There is much 
to be said for this view, and the Admiral was clearly proud of the 
navy he served. There is little doubt that the British Navy conferred 
much benefit upon the natives in the nineteenth century, by its good 
work in eradicating slavery and by suppressing piracy in the Indian 
Ocean. But the uncomfortable question still remains that no matter 
how much good was done to the natives in later years, in 1498, 
Babur was still a quarter of a century away from Indian history. 
There is an undeniable charm in presenting a new epoch to the 
unwary, specially if it is done in the immortal prose of Sardar 
Panikkar, but are we justified in running the risk of doing so in 
India before the establishment of the Mughal Empire? 

This is a question which suggests itself, and we may put it with- 
- out knowing much about the Indian Ocean. But a different question 
comes up if we are considering the stretch of water which begins 
without question around the Cape of Good Hope, and which we 
may push in the east to Japan. If you think all this water belongs to 
one ocean and, given a sufficient naval force you can control it from 
one centre, you shall then go looking for the strongest navy. This 
approach, once adopted, will not let you see the autonomy of the 
different areas. You shall also quickly discover the idea of the su- 
premacy of the sea, and you shall argue that this supremacy can be 
passed on. Once upon a time, one is not very certain when and how, 
the Arabs, whoever they may be, held this supremacy. Then it 
passed on to the Portuguese, then to the Dutch and finally to the 
British. If you feel like arguing like this—and this way of looking at 
the Indian Ocean has a respectable pedigree, going back to at least 
William Moreland—you shall go looking for naval encounters in 
history. There is nothing wrong in studying naval encounters, pro- 
vided we do not conclude that because there is a strong navy, the 
ocean in some sense ‘belongs’ to the possessor of that navy. The 
ocean was vast and ships were slow to move. You could control the 
narrows and if your navy was unchallenged, your authority would 
be respected: near your forts and near your ships. But the high seas 
did not ‘belong’ to anyone and merchant-men could usually avoid 
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getting caught. What happens is that if we transpose the experience 
of the British Navy in the nineteenth century to the days of Vasco 
da Gama, we create problems which can and should be avoided. 

I have for long been talking about the notion of the Vasco da 
Gama epoch in the history of the Indian Ocean, and have suggested 
that it may not be acceptable because there are a number of notions 
behind it which can be questioned. Several things are now known 
about the Portuguese which we should consider. To begin with, 
there is the notion of the official Portuguese and the unofficial 
Portuguese, on which recent research has laid much stress. The 
notion of a fundamental difference is crucial to what I have to say 
and it seems to stand much of received history on its head. Taking 
first things first, we have the official Portuguese in the Estado da 
India, the State of India, with its capital at Goa, which was Portu- 
guese since 1510. Most of the history has been written around these 
men from the chroniclers of the sixteenth century onwards to mod- 
ern authors. There are a number of good reasons why this should 
be so, though we may not do proper justice to the past if this is our 
limit. For one thing, there is the question of the archives from where 
alone the historian has to work. These archives are all generally of- 
ficial and the papers in Goa were all accumulated by the Portuguese 
government. The picture in Lisbon promises to be no better. It is 
always difficult to get hold of an ‘unofficial view’ while working in 
these archives. This does not mean that a private view does not 
exist, or that it may significantly change our notion of the past. It is 
just that the historian must substantiate whatever he says with a ref- 
erence to some sources, and the papers relating to the Portuguese 
seem to confine him to the official world. We know this is not right, 
specially since the publication of John Company at Work in 1948, in 
which Holden Furber showed us the importance of the private 
world. We know that the unofficial Portuguese were extremely 
important and that there were establishments where they congre- 
gated, which left little trace or none at all in the papers in Goa. Such 
was Hooghly, which was vaguely official, and Chittagong, which 
was not official at all. There are significant truths to learn from the 
lives of the ‘renegades’ and ‘deserters’ who came over to the Indian 
side, or from the Portuguese householders, who wished above all to 
be free to trade as they desired. Portuguese papers, Portuguese 
chroniclers, even Portuguese poets wished to speak of glory which 
usually meant prowess in military enterprises. These other men 
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wished to be wealthy which almost everyone did, but which was 
looked down upon. The historian is lost between his appreciation 
of the private world of the Portuguese and the official reality which 
surrounds him. There is no scope here to write a masterpiece like 
Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, but the truth about the past pos- 
sibly lies in the evocative imprecision of Conrad rather than the 
proofs we are attempting. Whatever that may be, we can say a few 
things now, thanks mainly to the efforts of Luis Filipe Thomaz in 
Lisbon, Genevieve Bouchon in Paris and Sanjay Subrahmanyam in 
Delhi. 

There has been an unnecessary crowding of the western Indian 
Ocean, and the east has been neglected. It is true that the main effort 
of the Estado da India was directed to the west; the archives and the 
chroniclers mainly speak of this area, and the historians have later 
followed suit. Research, at present, is trying to discover how much 
of the east can be salvaged from what is there. In this attempted re- 
covery of the east, one has come upon the interesting fact that there 
were contradictions within the Portuguese and there may have been 

_an attempt at covering up. Thomaz maintains that expansion in the 
Indian Ocean and the search for glory, so lovingly portrayed by the 
chroniclers, were no more than an effort to draw attention away 
from the infighting at the Court in Lisbon. The fact that the Estado 
itself, from the very beginning, was split by divergent personal loy- 
alties, is well known. Genevieve Bouchon shows in her study of Ali 
Raja of Cannanore, how the Gujaratis began to use the Maldives in 
preference to Calicut, which was then under siege from the Portu- 
guese, to take pepper from Sumatra to the Red Sea. In this use of 
the Maldives, the Gujaratis were joined by the Bengalis, and their 
local helpers were the Moplahs of Cannanore. Albuquerque, in his 
gesture of strength against this new route through the Maldives, 
was opposed by the majority of the Portuguese in the Estado. 
Thomaz has been writing mainly about Malacca, and Sub- 
rahmanyam, following him, has recreated several aspects of the Bay 
of Bengal. Subrahmanyam makes the important suggestion that 
Masulipatam along with Pegu in Burma and Acheh in Sumatra, 
formed an anti-Portuguese network in the second half of the six- 
teenth century. In the archives there is very little to discover the 
private world of the European, and of course, there is nothing about 
the Indian world. Sometimes it is pathetic to see how these scholars 
are struggling to recapture even a little of the private European 
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world, which was so different from the world which came through 
in the official papers. But this division in the Indian Ocean in the 
context of the European, which can be argued from the archives, is 
very interesting. This is to show that if Calicut was against the 
Portuguese, Cochin was in favour of them. And this legacy possibly 
continued down the centuries. We shall have to know a great deal 
more about the specific cases before we venture upon a general idea 
about the non-European world, but every little hint goes a long way 
when the situation in general is so depressing. 

The facts that broken Portuguese was spoken all around the 
Indian Ocean and that at least one Portuguese enclave is still to be 
found in the area, may have to be put down to the private Portu- 
guese, if indeed we do not further subdivide them into pirates who 
are unlikely to have this influence, and peaceful traders who possi- 
bly did have it. We shall have to wait for some more confirmations, 
but the general picture is changing fast. We no longer think of the 
Portuguese as carrying out royal commands mainly in the west of 
the ocean. Some of them may have looked for renown, particularly 
in the initial years. The spirit certainly was there. But everyone was 
interested in making money by trade, and that spirit was also there. 
The private world of the Portuguese was probably close to the 
Indians as such private worlds tended to be. Peaceful Portuguese 
merchants were possibly more important in the long run than those 
who were blazing away with their guns. Portuguese policy was cer- 
tainly not static. It may well be that as the policy changed, the king 
became less and less important. It is no use asking how important 
the Portuguese were in the external trade of the Indians. As Pearson 
has conclusively shown, official statistics of the trade to Lisbon can 
be very disapponting. We have to wait to form a general impression 
of Portuguese private trade, the search for which is just beginning. 
There is one thing which is, however, clear about the Portuguese: no 
land-power could get at them because with the sole exception of the 
semi-official complex at Hooghly, they remained coastal. 

This did not happen with the Dutch who were most potent in the 
seventeenth century or with the English who followed. These north 
Europeans did not remain coastal; they followed trade to the inte- 
rior of the subcontinent The moment one goes from Surat to 
Ahmedabad, from Calcutta to Patna, not-t0 mention Lahore or 
Delhi, Benares or Agra, the identity of the Europeans for the sea and 
the Mughals for land, no longer holds. The investments in the inte- 
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rior become subject to the land power of the Mughals. There is a 
balance of blackmail, as it were, between land and sea. We have for 
long thought of the Mughals without a navy and tears of a certain 
kind seem to have flown over it. More importantly, the myth of that 
neat division between land and sea crystallized in all writings. 
Much of it is quite unnecessary. Roughly, we may say that in the 
seventeenth century and for some years in the eighteenth, if the Eu- 
ropeans behaved as pirates on the high seas, the Mughals could 
always retaliate by seizing assets on land. The European Companies 
knew this, and more importantly, their servants, who were in India, 
knew this. The merchants of Surat, the biggest port of the Mughal 
Empire, shared this knowledge, and the Indian merchants else- 
where possibly were in it too. This power of the Mughals was 
misused from time to time and the Indian merchants were respon- 
sible for it. The Europeans, from time to time, blockaded the 
Mughal ports, but on these forays, the Mughal, who was not there, 
was never directly the aim; the aim was always the shipping of the 
merchants. The Indian merchants would put pressure on the 
Mughals to make political concessions or make other bargains. 
Sometimes the struggle between the Mughals and the European 
Company concerned was only in name, it was really a struggle bet- 
ween some of the Indian merchants and the local servants of the 
Company. It would be a complex local conflict in which labels like 
‘the Mughal’ or ‘the Company’ would possibly be irrelevant. If you 
stand back from your documents and do not see the locals of the 
struggle, then the Mughal and the European would come into your 
narration; but the closer you are to your documentation, the more 
useless the general labels seem. This is rather complicated, but at 
the moment I am interested in making a simple point; the Portu- 
guese were coastal and, as such, with them this dichotomy of sca 
and land held; it does not hold for the subsequent centuries. Land 
and sea get inextricably mixed up, and the seaborne empire changes 
character. The Portuguese seaborne empire, of which Charles Boxer 
has so lovingly written, and the empires of the Dutch and the En- 
glish, which came later, may be given the same name but they are 
not the same thing. 

This is the point, however, where a very large issue has to be con- 
sidered. It seems entirely possible that the empire which the 
Portuguese set up, was genuinely based on the sea, in the sense that 
all its income came from the sea, regardless of whether one ap- 
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proved the manner of extraction or not. It was later seen that this 
income could be made larger by following the trade inland. With 
this effort, the character of the seaborne empire changed in the sev- 
enteenth and the first half of the eighteenth century. Later still, it 
was realized that profits would be even greater if the hinterland 
could be politically controlled. This was the argument of the British 
Raj with which we are familiar, and it grew from the later eight- 
eenth century onwards. At the moment, this large idea is no more 
than a hypothesis to be tested. It has strong patriotic undertones 
which make for distrust. But there is enough evidence to suggest a 
serious test. In the early part and in the changing character of the 
seaborne empire, it certainly holds good. 

There are many ways of looking at the Dutch in India and we 
would be well advised to see them as something common between 
India and Indonesia, though it sounds nicer than what we are to 
look at may justify. The fact, however, that the Dutch were often 
thinking of Indonesia when they were acting in India, is true. It hap- 
pened many times in these years that their capital, Batavia in Java, 
decided what was to be done in India. These are moments when 
one sees the folly of studying Indian history within its national 
boundary. British imperialism, in a later period, was transferring its 
assets over a wide area and we may well try to see what we can 
learn by taking these areas together. ] am not now thinking of a 
course of studies on an area we know to be non-Indian and which 
we are determined should remain so. We have many such courses 
and such studies cannot have the effect we seek. I am not now sug- 
gesting that we should study Indonesia as we study India, keeping 
them as separate disciplines. | am suggesting that Indian history 
cannot often be explained from within our national boundaries, and 
the Dutch, in the seventeenth century, provide us with many such 
examples. They decided fairly early that they would have a mono- 
poly of spices, as the Portuguese had had before them. The 
Portuguese had attempted to create terror in the first years of the 
sixteenth century, but no one took their monopoly very seriously at 
the end of the sixteenth century. The Dutch were substituting the 
cult of efficiency for sporadic and occasional violence. They decided 
that spices should be produced on the islands only to satisfy the 
needs of the Dutch East India Company, and anything beyond that 
would be illegal. This meant that the inhabitants of the small islands 
of the Moluccas, such as Banda near Java, could sell their cloves and 
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their nutmegs only to the officials of the Dutch Company, at the 
prices which they fixed. Naturally, there was a revolt, which the 
Dutch put down very efficiently. As a result whole islands of Indo- 
nesia were depopulated in the seventeenth century. The Dutch 
needed men to populate these islands again. They also needed men 
to labour at the new centres they were building up. It is fair to add 
that north Sumatra, which was independent and vigorous at the 
time, also needed men for its expanding pepper cultivation, its min- 
ing and its paddy fields. The major source of recruits was India. 
particularly the Coromandel coast. Several thousand Indians were 
either made slaves or sold themselves into slavery, and went on to 
make up the population of Indonesia. They have been completely 
absorbed and their descendants are now Indonesians, but if you 
explore the history of this new Hindu colonization in the sixteenth 
century, national boundaries will not be very helpful. 

The Dutch, I am sure, were split into private and official cate- 
gories, as were the Portuguese before them. With the Portuguese, it 
is very difficult to discover what their private world was like; with 
the Dutch, it has been impossible to find it at all. Research in the 
Dutch archives are confined, as far as India is concerned, to the of- 
ficial papers of the East India Company, which are very voluminous 
and can be informative about the private world as well, if you are 
lucky. I shall be speaking of these papers a little later, but let me 
mention now that at present we seem to be on the verge of exciting 
discoveries. M.A.P. Roessingh published his book Sources of the His- 
tory of Asia and Oceania in the Netherlands in 1982. It is from a series 
of such books on each country, sponsored by the UNESCO, and 
from Mr Roessingh’s book we realize, for the first time, that private 
papers exist in Holland and that they are not difficult of access. Re- 
search, even for India, does not have to be confined to official 
archives any more. For the outcome we may have to wait for several 
years more, but already we have exciting glimpses of the private 
world from the official papers which are available. 

I was very lucky in that European documentation on the Mughal 
port of Surat appears to be satisfyingly complete around 1700. In 
this documentation, the Dutch East India Company figures very 
largely. Quite apart from the fact that some of the letters written 
from Surat to Batavia at this time are unusually full of local details, 
there is the diary of Jean Diodati, who was law-officer to the Dutch 
Lodge in Surat. It was his duty to keep Dutchmen law-abiding, 
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which was not easy, and to report them to Batavia when all his 
efforts failed. It is a long diary and has to be read with all other 
kinds of correspondence if the meaning which, I presume, Diodati 
intended to convey is to be discovered. Then there are the Dutch dag 
registers of Surat. How dag register can be translated into English is 
not ‘entirely certain. I have always translated it as the ‘daily diary’. 
Mr Roessingh, I notice, uses the term, ‘daily record’. We are both 
thinking of the dag register, 1 hope. This is a daily diary kept at the 
Dutch Lodge, and a junior servant of the Company usually kept it. 
The interesting question is as to where he got his information from 
in a Mughal town. My guess would be that he wrote up the diary 
insofar as it was about the town, from the news he collected: from 
the banias attached to the Lodge. It would have been invaluable for 
Indian history, had we got all these dag registers, but no one was in- 
terested in such trivial information, and very few of the dag registers 
appear to have survived. We have two for the 1690s for Surat which 
make much of what we read in the official correspondence mean- 
ingful. The same goes for the much-used shipping lists, which, I still 
think, can be worse than useless if taken out of the body of docu- 
mentation. However, if all this is put together, you may have some 
material for reconstructing the local society; but you still do not 
have the private world of the Dutch official. 

Fortunately, for Surat, this becomes possible in the 1740s, and 
things, which have remained obscure before, seem to clear up. This 
is a windfall to the researcher in the shape of an ‘investigation’ into 
the affairs of the Dutch Lodge in the 1730s, and such investigations 
are by no means rare in the papers in the archives. The real diffi- 
culty with this investigation at Surat is that, at a fundamental level, 
it makes you suspicious of your major source. This investigation re- 
vealed that the official set-up in the city was no better than a 
charade in several important respects. Privately all the Dutchmen in 
Surat had gone their own way. They had traded and made money 
on their own, and they had shielded particular Indian merchants. 
The broker for the Company was something like a partner to the 
Chief in his illegal trade. The auctions of the spices, which had been 
reported dutifully year after year had, in fact, never happened, and 
the imports had only been handed over to the broker. The 
Company’s servants were caught in different kinds of misdoings. 
For example, things which had been written to the Company as 
being forced presents to local rulers had, in fact, never been given 
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and prices of local commodities had been exaggerated. Dutchmen 
seemed much closer to Indian life than had been suggested in the 
official correspondence. This seemed to be more than proved when 
Pieter Laurens Phoonsen, Dutch Chief in the 1730s, fled first to the 
Mughals, and then to the Marathas, to avoid charges of defalcation. 
After this investigation and its dramatic accompaniments Dutch re- 
cords at Surat become laconic and official, though still very prolix. 
The researcher no longer knows what to trust and what not to trust. 

This is a considerable move from a trust of one’s own documen- 
tation to what amounts to complete distrust. Today I think history 
or, at least some of history, is a matter of whistling in the dark. This 
does not prevent us from considering large ideas, breath-taking in 
their sweep. The bricks with which we build the edifice, however, 
have an odd resemblance to straw, when looked at closely. It is pos- 
sible that the tradition which we associate with Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
of regarding the English factor’s word as sacrosanct is over but we 
have yet to find something to replace it with. We spin our theories 
from limbo as it were but we are professionally trained to look only 
for certainties. 

There are however very few certainties left when we consider 
such a theme as the Dutch in India, and these are very suggestive. 
The policy of the Company seemed calculated to alienate Dutchmen 
who were supposed to be serving it in Asia. Such men, as far as the 
Company was concerned, could not have a world of their own. The 
trade in spices, which fetched a monopoly profit of around one 
thousand per cent, was completely taboo. Dutchmen were not to 
participate in the Indian Ocean trade and the trade to Europe was, 
of course, prohibited. It is true that in the 1740s, Baron Imhoff 
thought of liberalizing this policy, but his concern was only for the 
burghers who were partly Dutch. Dutchmen in the service of the 
Company were left to fend for themselves. They set up their own 
communities, and it is possible that the Chief of the Lodge became, 
by tacit consent, the head of this community. The officials set their 
own interests against that of the Company. They would much 
rather take away small amounts of profitable spices from the ware- 
houses of the Company than concern themselves with the intri- 
cacies of the cloth-market. The upshot was that the Dutch Company 
never derived any benefit from the resources of its employees, 
which the English Company did. On the contrary, they had to 
watch their own men and order investigations from time to time. 
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There was an unofficial Portuguese population of renegades, desert- 
ers and householders. They were only loosely attached to the Estado, 
and at times not at all. We may still hope to restore them to Indian 
history but these Dutchmen, who were against the Company and 
not close enough to the Indian society, appear to have been lost. 
How history will deal with them seems uncertain at the moment. 
Fortunately we are on firmer ground with the English. We know 
that the English Company, after some preliminary efforts, gave up 
the attempt to trade in the Indian Ocean and the profits of this trade 
were left to the employees whom the Company paid only a pit- 
tance. But they lived well and mastered the complexities of the 
trade in Indian cloth. The fact that for a long time in the seventeenth 
century the English Company had little to do with Indonesia turned 
out to the Company’s benefit eventually. Not all the servants of the 
English East India Company were in favour of the Company at all 
time. The Company, specially in the eighteenth century, was an 
umbrella organisation and there were many groups under the umb- 
rella. Much depended on which group would be controlling ‘the 
Company’ at that time. There were many complaints which the 
Company made against its employees, and some were usually rea- 
sonable. There was no doubt that the English factors would keep 
‘the best cloth for their own private trade or that they would, from 
time to time, overcharge the Company. They would transfer their 
profits from India to England through other Europeans. All that is 
true, and thanks to Holden Furber, has become common know- 
ledge. But the Company could usually rely on their knowledge of 
the market, and in an emergency when the Company needed 
money in India they would help. It may be that their clamour for 
controlling the hinterland led to the expansion of the British Empire 
in some parts of India. On the whole and in the long run, their 
interests and the Company’s requirement in India seemed to match. 
Of course, we know more about them than about the other Europe- 
ans for whom we are still looking. We now know enough about 
them to speak meaningfully of a private world. The moment we get 
_ into this world, we realize that it is very different from the official 
world which, in the case of the British, tends to be careful enough 
to exclude all references to any extra-official business. I shall once 
more give one example from late Surat, which completely changes 
the 1730s for us with regard to that area. This would be the Private 
Papers of Sir Robert Cowan, who was Governor of Bombay from 
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1728 to 1734. The official view of these years is that the English kept 
themselves to themselves and that they intervened in Indian affairs — 
only when it was a must, and mostly compelled by the oriental des- 
pot. The private view, which is obviously more true, demonstrates 
that the connections of the British with the Indian world were rather 
close. There was no oriental despot in Surat at the time. The per- 
sonal interests of Robert Cowan were often more important than 
those of the Company. Cowan was using the Company’s navy to 
extract a private debt. Indian history will look one thing if you read 
only the official papers; it will look different if you have the private 
view. 

This adventure into the unknown has given rise to the concep- 
tion of partnership with which I wish to conclude. Significantly, the 
idea of partnership comes from Holden Furber, who has revolution- 
ized our ideas about this kind of history by stressing the importance 
of the private view. The idea is simply that the European and the 
Asian used to be partners before the establishment of the colonial 
empires, and this partnership is being revived now that the colonies 
have disappeared. If we leave the present out of our purview, we 
have to make up our mind about Furber’s view in the phase before 
the colonial empires. No less a person than Professor Charles Boxer 
has, however, underlined the existence of a strong strain of racism 
even in the Portuguese seaborne empire, which was allegedly free 
from this taint from the very beginning. There is every reason to 
suppose that this racism, in some form or the other, continued. 
There can then be no question of equality or friendship in the idea 
of partnership. But this term is not necessarily moral, though part- 
nership usually implies a ring of friendship. Professor P.J. Marshall 
has suggested that Europeans and Asians had shared the same 
structure of trade and politics in India before the nineteenth century. 
In this sense, we may think of partnership as sharing the same 
structure. This structure broke up in the Indian Ocean by the nine- 
teenth century. Whether something like it has come back to the area 
now, I cannot tell. The moral question of friendship can only be 
decided when we get to know a great deal more of the private view. 
Until then we shall have to stand by the other idea of partnership 
of which the Europeans in India, before the Empire, set a good 
example. 


13 


The Moreland 
Hypothesis* 


that most of you do not like general ideas. Research in maritime 

history in recent times has emphasised the need for concrete 
case studies. This is the case, if I may say so, in all fields of history, 
this country and maritime history being no exceptions. As we all 
know, there is a close connection between ideas, general and parti- 
cular. General ideas have to be more tentative than anything in 
particular. We call such general notions hypotheses and we do our 
case studies only in the light of such general beliefs. Naturally, we 
have a few of these general notions, specially in Indian Ocean stud- 
ies. I know from my own experience, as you know from yours, that 
broad notions do not apply very well if one is going into details. I 
have found that even terms which we are always using, are not so 
useful when we go deep. Thus, the ‘Indian merchant’, around 
whom I like to write, does not exist in quite the same manner as that 
term would suggest. There were different kinds of people, all of 
whom you can call ‘the Indian merchant’; and you have to stand 
from your documents for this general term to become meaningful. 
So we cannot do our case studies except with the help of general 
ideas, and these general ideas do not seem appropriate when we are 
testing them out. It is in the light of this peculiar relationship be- 


| wish to present a general idea before you, knowing fully well 


*First published in Mariners, Merchants and Oceans: Studies in Maritime History, 
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tween the gencral and particular in maritime history that I bring an 
old general idea before you. You know it well; only, there are so few 
of these ideas floating around in the Indian Ocean, that it is worth- 
while to look at them again and find our bearings. 

The first point about William Moreland, of whose ideas about 
India’s external trade I wish to remind you, is what most of us still 
think of him as a very fine historian, in fact one of the best among 
those who have written on Indian history. It may be that, as a histo- 
rian, he was determined to show the superiority of the British 
Empire over anything which had gone before; but we are not con- 
cerned here with that. There was a central sanity about Moreland, 
there was a fairness in whatever he wrote, which we all admire. We 
may not share his opinions, we may disagree with his conclusions, 
but we all feel that Indian history has seldom been written better. He 
has been very popular in India and abroad, so much so that his 
~ works are still taught in Indian schools and colleges. Much of Indian 
history, if it touches any of the themes which Moreland made his 
own, would be footnotes on his work—or counterblasts against 
what he was doing. The legacy still persists. Sometimes we know 
what we are doing, sometimes we do not. It is important for us to 
understand Moreland precisely because of this legacy. But it goes 
without saying that he was not constructing a hypothesis to explain 
the Indian Ocean. Some of what he wrote dealt with India’s foreign 
trade; and the ideas I now discuss are from there. This work was 
done in the 1920s, and of course discussed only the Mughal Empire. 
There was much that was not known then—and there is a great deal 
to be said for the period before the Mughals and after. But with all 
these limitations, Moreland taught us a great deal; and we have to 
look back and see what we are reacting against. 

Moreland was saying something which, to my mind, set him 
against Karl Polanyi. And by that he prepared the way for Van Leur. 
He was against the notion of administrative trade though he paid 
much attention (some of it misguidedly) to elements in the adminis- 
tration which had an adverse effect on trade. He made no mistake 
about the fact that, whatever can be said about the Dutch and En- 
glish merchants, they were unable to affect the Indian market. They 
penetrated the market and they strengthened it, but they did not 
dominate it. The Indian market was dominated by the Indian mer- 
chant, who was financially as skilful as his European counterpart; 
and the financial instruments which he used were as sophisticated 
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as any in his contemporary world. Prices in the market in which the 
Indian merchant operated were fixed by demand and supply and 
by stiff competition. There was never any question of the adminis- 
tration fixing the prices, though some officials could and did 
establish monopolies from time to time. It may be that Polanyi was 
looking at a much earlier period; but from the sixteenth century on- 
wards, Moreland’s views still hold the field. If we now take a look 
at all the period together, it may be that we shall be able to firm up 
a succession of these general ideas; and in this progression Polanyi, 
because he dealt with the ancient period, may be seen as a precursor 
of Moreland. It would be futile to speculate now what the conse- 
quences of such a firming up process will be in the study of the 
Indian Ocean. Researchers will certainly take a closer look at the 
linkages between what has been called the ancient and medieval 
periods: and the habit may spread. It is certain that Moreland was 
not merely taking up a position which would eventually go against 
Polanyi and his disciples. He was saying two things of significance 
which would be taken to their logical extreme by J.C. Van Leur, the 
disciple of Max Weber. One was that Asian trade was highly devel- 
oped and there was no distinction as between the Indian merchant 
and his European counterpart in this period. The other thing he was 
saying was that if we are studying India, it is advisable to go to 
India. It is true that Moreland did not follow these ideas to where 
they would lead: that was done by J.C. Van Leur in the 1930s. But 
that is another story. 

We are now following the trends of Moreland’s thought; and the 
thing to notice there is the unitary concept of the Ocean. This is cru- 
cial in much that Moreland wrote. We use it overselves though not 
quite like Moreland. It may be that in using the expression ‘Indian 
Ocean’, we are guilty of the suggestion that this vast stretch of water 
is one. Moreland certainly wrote as if the coast from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Japan belonged or ought to belong to the same sys- 
tem and could be controlled from one centre. It may be that the role 
of the British navy in policing the Indian Ocean in the nineteenth 
century suggested this idea to him. This led to the idea that there 
was supremacy over the Ocean and that this supremacy could be 
transferred—that Arab supremacy yielded to the Portuguese, the 
Portuguese to the Dutch, the Dutch to the English and so on. Once 
we are committed to this ‘one ocean’ idea, there is no possibility of 
thinking of the Indian Ocean as a plurality comprising discrete bod- 
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ies of water and different systems. We may think of an overarching 
civilisation and we may think of linkages. It is easy to slip into 
meaningless slogans, specially if we follow the trail of unity in di- 
versity in the Indian Ocean. This is something Moreland never did. 
There is enough evidence of plurality in what he wrote. But he went 
resolutely for naval encounters. Which state had the dominating 
navy in the Indian ocean is Moreland’s question and we keep re- 
peating it. If the Portuguese navy defeated everything in the Indian 
Ocean, it would follow that Goa would ‘control’ the Ocean. If the 
Dutch and the English would, in their turn, defeat the Portuguese, 
then they would ‘control’ the Indian Ocean. We know now that it is 
one thing to defeat a naval force at a point of the Ocean, it is another 
to make sure that no merchant escapes your net in the wide stretch. 
But the naval preoccupation has come to stay; and I believe it comes 
mainly from the ‘one ocean’ idea. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, in the naval historian going 
for the navies, provided we know the nature and limits of this 
curiosity. To Moreland, there was no distinction between the sea- 
borne empire set up by the Portuguese and the later empires of the 
North Europeans, because, I suppose, all of them relied on naval 
power. There was, however, an important difference. The Portu- 
guese never left the coast in search of trade as the North Europeans 
did. The Dutch and the English invested their money in inland cit- 
ies like Ahmedabad, Burhanpur and Agra. When they did this, their 
investments came under the land power of the Mughals and some 
kind of balance was established. It was not a moral balance; a bal- 
ance of blackmail, you may call it. The English and the Dutch were 
strong at sea and they did not mind playing the pirate from time to 
time. The Mughal would retaliate as a bandit on land without any 
scruple. The Indian merchant, if there was such a creature, was 
sandwiched between the two and acquired an adroitness in playing 
off one against the other. The Portuguese had no such problems as 
they remained coastal throughout. This difference between them 
and the north Europeans is likely to be missed if we go strongly for 
the naval encounters. 

Quite apart from this idea of a unitary ocean and the emphasis 
on navies (both of which we have inherited), Moreland used to 
think that eastern conditions were such that colonial empires 
became inevitable. There is some force in this contention; but if we 
harp too much on ‘eastern conditions’, we are in some danger of 
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missing an important truth. If we are looking at the stretch of water 
to the east of the Cape of Good Hope and the human beings on it 
at a time when the colonial empires had not yet divided them be- 
yond retrieval, we have a composite picture before us. There is a 
little bit of the West mixed with the East in the picture. We have 
caught on to it now, and we tend to think of the west influencing 
the East or the other way round. We have left Moreland’s ‘eastern 
conditions’ behind and we think we are safe. If we do that, however, 
we tend to miss the European logic which became a part of the 
Asian landscape. The matter will become clear if we consider one 
example of how it happened. When the Portuguese came round the 
Cape, they brought a great deal of their own experience with them. 
They had inherited a century-old struggle against Islam. The Portu- 
guese who came with the first shipping, tended to be violent. They 
would trade, but political power would be a part of this trade. 
Eastern conditions were npt at the root of the developments which 
flowed from its experience. You cannot argue that this is ‘the West’ 
which is going to influence ‘the East’. We should rather think of it 
as the specific Portuguese experience and it was going to be part of 
whichever area of the Indian Ocean the Portuguese first touched. 
Similar was the case, with the Dutch. When they came round they 
were at war with Spain, and this war had nothing to do with Asia. 
The Dutch, quite deliberately, decided to fight the Portuguese wher- 
ever they were found. Asia had nothing to do with this decision but 
the consequences were all part of Asian history. Then, they decided 
to have a much stricter monopoly specially over the spice trade than 
the Portuguese ever had. They wished to exclude the English from 
Southeast Asia possibly as a consequence of this decision. You can- 
not call such things ‘eastern conditions’, and you cannot label this 
process as ‘the West’ influencing ‘the East’. This was the European 
logic, and at the beginning of the seventeenth century, it was also 
very much a part of Asia. 

I shall be through with this European logic with one more 
example which may show how the Indian merchants took 
advantage of the customs they did not know. If you only recall the 
custom of leading a flag, a navigator or a pass, you will see what I 
mean. If there was a British, French or Danish flag on an Indian ves- 
sel, the Dutch would think twice before they did anything to it. If 
the Indian vessel ‘belonged’ to a European enclave, it was unlikely 
to be touched. This might have caused complications in Europe and 
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Indian merchants were happy to take protection from this habit. But 
it was a European habit and it formed a part of European experi- 
ence which was being imported into Asia. You will see that such 
labels as Europe and Asia got mixed up in these waters. By substi- 
tuting European influence for Moreland’s ‘eastern conditions’, we 
may be following him more than we know. Then we come to More- 
land’s conclusion about the seventeenth century. You know this 
better than I do: Moreland argued that though a case can be made 
out for European participation having increased Asia’s trade, you 
should not argue like that till you know that this was no 
replacement. Asia had a great deal of trade of her own. Were the 
Europeans edging out some of the Asians or were they adding to 
the total? This was Moreland’s question; and it still remains with us 
though we know a great deal more now than he did. Basically, we 
are arguing from impressions, as was Moreland. You cannot do any- 
thing else if you are arguing about Indian trade and have only 
European documents to rely on. We believe that Indian trade was 
doing very well in the seventeenth century. Moreland thought that 
the seventeenth century showed no such progress. The answer now 
seems to depend on which set of impressions is better. This may be 
one reason why we seek an escape in case studies. 

But as for the additional knowledge we have picked up since the 
1920s: does it stand us in good stead in countering the thoughts of 
Moreland? He was relying on British documents on the early sev- 
enteenth century published in his time. He was depending on the 
travellers, but basically there was no archival work. We know now 
that one company’s version may be compared to that of another 
company. There has been much work on the Portuguese, the Dutch 
and, of course, the English. This can and should be expanded. We 
know the travellers much better now. For many years now, we have 
become aware of the private version; and we know now that we 
may not rely too much on the official version which, in Moreland’s 
day, was simply the truth. We are now going deeper into India and 
we are seeking explanations of Indian history in countries beyond 
India. It would be rash to deny that we are adding to our knowl- 
edge and understanding. But Moreland with his questions still 
remains with us and it is good to come back to him as our source. 


Editorial Note: Presented as a keynote address at an international sympo- 
sium on maritime history at Pondicherry University in December 1991. 


14 


The Vasco da Gama 
Epoch* 


Calicut. This event has become a legend in Indian history. But 

like all legends it is puzzling. While on the one hand, we may 
conjecture that Vasco da Gama changed the course of Indian history, 
we could also conclude that he did not change anything at all. 
Every centenary presents an excellent occasion to confront the leg- 
end of Vasco da Gama in the light of newly available knowledge. If 
we do so now, we may look upon this arrival not so much as an 
event in Indian history, but as a remarkable event in the history of 
the Indian Ocean. It is not difficult to show that medieval India did 
not recognize Vasco da Gama. But it is clear that there was a turn of 
events in the Indian Ocean from this time onwards. Much of that, 
though flowing from the arrival of Vasco da Gama, had really noth- 
ing to do with him. But ultimately all of these developments came 
together to produce a new age. Vasco da Gama’s arrival at Calicut 
ushered in the elements of a new age in alliance with the traditions 
that were already there. 

This future age found its most powerful expression when Sardar 
K.M. Panikkar wrote his book, Asia and the Western Dominance, 
about half a century ago. In this book Panikkar talked of ‘the epoch 
of Vasco da Gama’ and dated it in the period from 1498 to 1945. In 


HE ive hundred years ago Vasco da Gama’s small ships reached 


*First appeared in Vasco da Gama and India, International Conference, Paris, 
1998 and Fundacao Calouste Gulbenkian, Lisbon, 1999. 
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thus defining an age, the scholar-diplomat was using the yardstick 
of sea-power as his basis. It was Vasco da Gama who was the first 
to effectively establish sea-power in the waters surrounding India. 
But India itself saw no change due to the impact of the Portuguese. 
These were the centuries associated with the Mughal Dynasty in 
India. Panikkar knew well the limits of his subject. Earlier in 1929 
he had published his first work called Malabar and the Portuguese 
(Bombay, 1929). Later he devoted another broad study to the same 
area which he called A History of Kerala (Annamalai, 1961). In these 
two books, the picture of Malabar that he presented was rich and 
complex. There was no attempt to single out any one atlribule and 
build an epoch around it. In fact Vasco da Gama was shown as an 
insignificant person in the area. There he went to another extreme. 
He gave Vasco da Gama no credit whatsoever, not even for his great 
voyage. Instead he portrayed him as a petulant and whimsical 
individual, distinguished for his cruelty even in a cruel age, rather 
than one reponsible for a historical epoch. 

There is, of course, many a complication. Panikkar drew our 
attention to the firm link between the Muslim traders of Cairo and 
the city of Calicut from the 1920s. Even to date it remains, at best, 
only a reasonable speculation but the evidence we have of the early 
sixteenth century in the writings of Duarte Barbosa and Ludovico 
Varthema, point to its credibility. The Muslim traders of Cairo seem 
to have settled in the domains of the Zamorin and were his friends 
for about 200 years before Vasco da Gama. It was in this period that 
Calicut emerged as the principal power in Malabar. If we go along 
with this picture, then we can easily see that the Portuguese inten- 
tion of stopping Arab trade was something Calicut could not afford 
to accept. 

The story of Vasco da Gama’s inadequate presents to the 
Zamorin could only have played a minor part in the hostility which 
grew between Calicut and the Portuguese. The greatest achieve- 
ment of the Portuguese was the annihilation of the Arab trade, or at 
least its serious decline, especially in the Arabian Sea. 

We now know that the Arab monopoly in this area was not ab- 
solute. Researches into the Geniza documents, principally the book, 
Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders (Princeton, 1973) by S. Goitein, have 
shown the multi-faceted character of the trade across the Arabian 
Sea. Further difficulties lie in our way. The Geniza documents apply 
to an early period, namely the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 
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This was before the rise of Calicut. The merchants Goitein deals 
with lived in the Indian town of Mangalore, which is to the north 
of Malabar. We have similar confirmations and contradictions, if we 
look at other areas of the western Indian Ocean. 

R.B. Serjeant has stressed the role of the ships from India to Ara- 
bia and the part played in this commerce by bania merchants in his 
book The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast (Oxford, 1963). The 
researches of Jean Aubin have revealed to us the important role of 
the banias in Hormuz. Both Serjeant and Aubin deal with a period 
contemporary to Calicut’s prosperity. We have more knowledge 
about the trade in which we are interested but it is also true that 
they do not deal with the trade between Cairo and Calicut. 

So the first suspicions of Panikkar are helpful even now, with 
much greater knowledge at hand. But it would be fair to suggest, at 
the same time, that the Portuguese look less and less a monolith. 
There appear to have been many strands and forces operating 
within the identity given to the Portuguese. A most encouraging 
development in the discussion in recent times has been a regular 
meeting of Portuguese and Indian historians of the subject. One 
indirect result of this encounter has been that in India today there is 
greater knowledge of the valuable research being done on the sub- 
ject in Portugal. This is leading us to question the assumption of a 
Portuguese monolith. I shall single out just one recent article pub- 
lished in The Indian Economic and Social History Review by Luis Filipe 
Thomaz. In it Thomaz draws our attention to the problem of the 
ten-year gap between the famous voyages of Bartholomeu Dias and 
Vasco da Gama. This gap has been much discussed among histori- 
ans but Thomaz sees it as a failure of the different factions among 
the Portuguese to reach a consensus. 

This is the breakdown of the Portuguese monolith in recent 
research. This research has brought us far away from the 
chronicler’s world and has made it possible for us to speak of a 
consolidation of the power of the Portuguese Crown in the western 
Indian Ocean. This was the sphere of the Estado da India and 
a sphere where the royal power of Portugal was most effective. 
Portugal took away from the Arabs the trade in Asian spices and 
rooted it around the Cape of Good Hope. This was possible as 
the Portuguese Royal Navy had established some sort of control 
in the West. This activity became Portugal’s great achievement and 
its outcome lay in the formulation of the ‘epoch of Vasco da Gama’. 
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When the Portuguese king became the Lord of Navigation between 
India, Arabia and Persia, the western orientation was already in 
evidence. By assuming this title the Portuguese king was also decl- 
aring his intention not to become a land power but to control the 
seas. If Portugal ever had any clear objectives, this was it. However, 
we must take into consideration a few other features which have 
impressed succeeding generations of historians more and more. 

There was no doubt about this success of the Portuguese Crown, 
but even here this success was limited. No total control could pos- 
sibly be established over the vast ocean. Although the Portuguese 
navy remained unchallenged, the ships were small and slow. 
Consequently Indian and other Asian merchant-men evaded Portu- 
guese controls. Aden could not be captured either and this created 
the famous Red Sea gap. Elsewhere in the area, the challenges never 
ceased. 

Genevieve Bouchon has drawn our attention to the hostility that 
the Portuguese met with from the Moplas of Malabar in her book 
Mamale de Cananor (Paris, 1975). The later enmity of the Muscat 
Arabs is well known. The total effect was that the portion of the sea 
which fell directly in the path of the Portuguese men-of-war, was 
left alone. But Gujaratis and Bengalis and many other communities 
traded in the rest of the sea. 

This gives us an occasion to consider the nature of the Portu- 
guese impact in general. We have already discussed Panikkar’s 
‘epoch of Vasco da Gama’. At the other extreme, we have the views 
of the great Dutch scholar, J.C. Van Leur. Much can be said about 
Van Leur’s views about the trade in these waters. But what con- 
cerns us here is his celebrated verdict on Portuguese commerce in 
the East. According to Van Leur, the Portuguese were lost in the 
Asian seas. The traditional trade of the Asians was so voluminous 
that the newcomers made little impact with their part of it. Thus 
there was no innovation which can be credited to the Lusitanians. 
This view has, of course, been challenged by other great historians 
of whom I shall recall here only the contribution of Charles Boxer 
and M.A.P. Meilink—Roelofz. They have both drawn our attention to 
the long routes, say from Goa to Malacca, which the Portuguese 
established. Boxer and Meilink—Roelofz have also testified to the 
superiority of Portuguese navigation. We are thus left with a picture 
of composite colours. The Portuguese brought in something signif- 
icant but Van Leur’s verdict also stands. 
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The Indian Ocean looks vastly different after Van Leur’s work 
but what he had to say, for the most part, did not concern the Vasco 
da Gama epoch. For that we have to look at the colossus known as 
Charles Boxer and his magisterial summing up in his book, The Por- 
tuguese Seaborne Empire (New York, 1969). This book makes all the 
points that generations of historians have been making but stresses 
only those that are crucial. Boxer sums up the existing body of 
knowledge on the subject in his book. Inevitably this knowledge 
emphasizes the west of the Indian Ocean where the Portuguese 
chroniclers are at their strongest. There is enough evidence in the 
book to show that Boxer wished to break free from this limitation. 
But there are no major chroniclers to guide one through the eastern 
seas. What we are left with in Boxer’s work, is the importance of 
Portuguese private trade from the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This western orientation is also the hallmark of M.N. Pearson’s 
book, The Portuguese in India (Cambridge, 1987), which has come in 
The New Cambridge History of India series. Pearson is an innovative 
historian but he does not stray from his documentation. This is how 
the western orientation gets into his authoritative summing up. 
Charles Boxer and Michael Pearson have given us a summary of 
what we know but the question is where do we go from here. 

One of the issues that remains is over the question of private 
trade which, as we have seen, also attracted Boxer’s attention. With 
this curiosity we take a step into the unknown. 

Portuguese private traders were active wherever a profit was 
possible in trade. Soon after they arrived in the Indian Ocean, the 
Portuguese split into different factions. The Portuguese officials, 
specially the captains who commanded at the different Portuguese 
centres, began to use their official power to further their private 
interests. At many of the centres this meant oppression of the Indian 
merchants, but it also led to collaboration between the Indians and 
the Portuguese. 

Charles Boxer has drawn our attention to the ships in the Indian 
Ocean which carried the Portuguese flag, and has also noted the 
presence of a Portuguese navigator and a Portuguese gunner. But 
he says, at the same time, that otherwise the vessels were Indian. We 
have to add to this the appearance of the casado (householder) com- 
munities who formed the major thrust of the Portuguese private 
‘trade. These casados congregated wherever there was a Portuguese 
presence but they maintained a distance from the Portuguese royal 
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power. Thus we know that Cambay attracted 300 households of 
these casados even where there was no Portuguese official settle- 
ment at the place. The casados on the Coromandel coast also kept 
their freedom from any close connection with the Portuguese royal 
power. Further east the casados were free from all controls. 

The Coromandel coast has been well described and authorita- 
tively presented by S. Arasaratnam. But his work is inevitably 
concermed with the Europeans. Even with his unrivalled knowledge 
of the trade of the Coromandel, Arasaratnam often falls back upon 
the information he has on the Dutch and the English Companies. 
Obviously this kind of information is more precise and reliable than 
the fugitive data that is available on the Portuguese private trade 
and the Indian merchants. Yet if we are to understand the Vasco da 
Gama epoch properly, we must chase these imponderables. This 
brings me to Sanjay Subrahmanyam, whose most recent book, The 
Career and Legend of Vasco da Gama (Cambridge, 1997}, is about the 
years of Vasco da Gama’s life. But we may recall here his earlier 
book, Improvising Empire (Oxford, 1990), with its chapter on the six- 
teenth century trade of Bengal. This work gives us enough 
information on the Portuguese private trade, particularly in the east 
of the Indian Ocean. In addition Subrahmanyam provides tantaliz- 
ing glimpses of the Indian merchants who were working either for 
or against the Portuguese. The picture we have of the wealthy mer- 
chants of Masulipatam, if taken with the picture of that port as 
presented by S. Arasaratnam in his latest book, Masulipatam and 
Cambay: A History of Two Port-Towns 1500-1800 (New Delhi, 1994), 
would lead us into a totally unknown world. It is only with the help 
of Portuguese and Dutch documents that we would make any fur- 
ther progress here. This is the world we are left to explore. 
Something of it has come to us from the Portuguese historians 
working on Malacca. We now know that at this eastern end of the 
Indian Ocean a community of Indian merchants had settled to a 
lively trade before the Portuguese conquest of the city. We further 
know that the first Indo-Portuguese collaboration grew from here as 
some of these merchants began to send their ships to the South 
Indian ports under Portuguese protection. Others belonging to this 
community kept the trade with the Spice Islands going. The Estado 
da India could do very little to establish Portuguese royal power 
against the Portuguese private trade and the Indian merchants in 
these eastern waters. 
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Vasco da Gama did not transform India, but if we see him as an 
event in the history of the Indian Ocean we shall see better the value 
of his epoch. The Portuguese did not change the Indian Ocean 
either but they remained as a force in it, a force which would grow 
with time but perhaps with the help of other agents. The Portuguese 
royal power remained strong in the west. The Portuguese formed 
many factions in order to carry on their different objectives. Portu- 
guese private trade dominated the east. The Indian merchants 
played a complex game by sometimes trading independently and 
sometimes as part of the Portuguese structure. But it all flowed from 
‘the epoch of Vasco da Gama’. 


Editorial Note: First presented as a keynote address to the International 
Conference on ‘Vasco da Gama and India’ at Paris in May 1998. 


PART Il 


1D 


some Problems of 
Reconstructing the 
History of India’s 
West Coast from 
European Sources* 


which I would like to draw attention at the outset. The his- 

tory of a coast is in itself something rather new to Indian 
historians, and it is necessary to think aloud on the subject before I 
proceed to make a mess of it. Secondly, the expression ‘European 
sources’ conceals the lamentable fact that though this is a seminar 
in Indo-Portuguese history, I have no competence in handling Por- 
tuguese sources, or for that matter any known major Indian 
material. I should therefore like to establish some kind of an aca- 
demic alibi for myself. 

We do not write history in terms of anything as elusive as coastal 
India for the simple reason that all our history writing has so far been 
dominated by high politics. If we do not have, at hand, some major 
political entity like the Mughal empire or the Estado da India, we feel 
helpless. True enough we write economic history and we write social 


To are two things suggested by the title of this paper to 


*First published in Indo-Portuguese History, ed. J. Correia-Afonso, Oxford 
University Press, India, 1981. 
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history, but the framework usually has to be that of a political struc- 
ture. To write now, of India’s coasts, this kind of a steel frame is worse 
than useless. The society, the economy and the polity which we 
would ideally aim to reconstruct, would cut across many a known 
political formation, and may well evolve a logic and a language of its 
own, at variance with those of the continental historian. The range of 
problems, to take a random sample, would comprise entities like the 
port cities, the mercantile communities, shipping and the ships’ men, 
political processes in coastal India, the language of commerce, net- 
works of communications, and social mobility along the coasts. This 
kind of rather irresponsible enumeration may help to underline the 
distinction between maritime history and the kind of magisterial his- 
tory of the decline and fall of umpteen empires to which we are 
accustomed, and to indicate that this kind of reconstruction has to be 
attempted very much along the border line of several disciplines like 
linguistics, anthropology, sociology, and geography, besides history. 

With a programme of this order, the historian is immediately con- 
fronted with his usual and, in this case, formidable problem of 
relevant and adequate sources. I have, for some time, been attempting 
to explore maritime history from the archives of the Dutch and the 
English East India Companies with some assistance from related 
source material, and I would like to share the problems they pose 
with colleagues who have worked with Portuguese and related 
. material. Essentially what we confront is the twin problem of using 
foreign sources for reading Indian history, and that of using any 
source for reconstructing maritime history. 

European sources have been used and abused by historians of the 
subcontinent ever since we began reconstructing the Indian past. If 
we take this kind of historiography at its best, and consider Charles 
Boxer introducing his reader to the stagnation of Portuguese power 
in later seventeenth century India through the sombre assessment of 
Padre Manuel Godinho,! we leam history through what I would call 
structured formulations. Much of the bibliographical and archival 
work done by Father John Correia-Afonso, in the magnificent Jesuit 
tradition of learning, deals with formulations of this order. There is, 
of course, nothing wrong at all with dealing with the past in this 
manner; it only happens that the kind of probing I have in mind does 
not lend itself easily to this manner of handling. When witnesses 
speak of civilizations and decay, they reflect on history rather than 
record its raw material. History written in terms of high politics or 
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great traditions can, indeed, be best discussed if the historian has at 
his command philosopher witnesses, be they Mughal or Portuguese. 
Such men are not of much help if one wishes to know how much an 
unskilled day labourer earned in the town of Surat at the turn of the 
eighteenth century. It is because the Indian maritime historians, now 
standing comfortably on the shoulders of their elders, are asking 
questions of a humdrum sort, that even within the fold of European 
documentation, the quest has to be for a different kind of matter. 

It is easy to argue that the records of the daily chores made by the 
employees of the various European concerns in coastal Indian cities 
would provide more suitable material for the new curiosities, and let 
the matter rest there. This will be an unfortunate mistake, because the 
material comprised under this description varies greatly in nature 
and requires close scrutiny if we are to advance at all. An excellent 
example would be the printed source material available in English, 
and more particularly, the English Factories in India, which has shaped 
the historical approach of several generations. The matter printed is, 
of course, unexceptionable, but the manner of the series has done 
important mischief.? The editors knew what had happened in Indian 
history and they knew that Englishmen never told lies. It followed 
that the world of Indian trade revolved around the English East India 
Company, which brought prosperity to India and, as was to be ex- 
pected, was treated roughly in return. “The Mughal’ divided his time 
between oppressing the Hindus and fleecing the merchants. All in all, 
it was a chronicle of life and hard times for natives and, more partic- 
ularly, the foreigners. Curious to reflect that the great Mughal 
historian Jadunath Sarkar, in spite of his matchless command of Per- 
sian material, accepted the version in toto, a characteristic which even 
contemporary Mughal scholars appear to share. 

If we consider the kinds of problems the documentation may 
create when handled unsuspectingly, three different types of difficul- 
ties would suggest themselves. First, the point of view of those who 
wrote would insinuate itself in the writing of the historian. I shall 
argue that even when we write history from the correspondence of 
merchants, the danger of accepting a world view is very much there. 
Secondly, a further problem would be created if we wrote, as it were, 
at a certain distance from the actual reality. Then labels like ‘the 
Mughal’ and ‘the Company’ might distort the truth of history. 
Thirdly, if we fail to regard our sources with the gravest suspicion, 
then plain dishonesty would create insuperable difficulties. All these 
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can be illustrated from an examination, however cursory, of the kinds 
of documentation to be found in the archives of the Dutch East India 
Company. 

There is little in the way of reflective literature in the Koloniaal 
Archief of the Algemeen Rijksarchief at The Hague. Most of the docu- 
ments the student handles are letters and papers produced by 
merchants and officers in the course of their daily grind, thousands 
of miles from home and things familiar? The documentation, if one 
is watching this kind of difference with any care, falls into three dif- 
ferent levels, and the totality suggests the shape of a pyramid. At the 
top, there are the annual letters written usually in March and April 
every year, when the European ships waited to carry the mail home. 
The factors in Surat or Cochin then summed up for their superiors 
the material of the previous twelve months. These letters are the 
most convenient for the historian to handle, and if one follows them 
for anumber of years, there is some readymade history to be written. 
Unfortunately the matter presented at this level was usually of the 
kind to interest the Dutch Company’s directors at home, and con- 
cermed itself most with the profit and loss of the European investor. 
India figured in it insofar as India was a factor in this profit and loss 
account. History written from this level of annual letters is inevitably 
Eurocentric, and the historian’s world in writing such as this would 
inevitably revolve around the Dutch Company. These annual letters 
are, tomy mind, the closest approach to deliberate history-writing by 
the employees of the Company and, as such, have to be watched 
with the greatest circumspection.* 

Below the level of the annual letters were the minutes of proceed- 
ings of the Dutch councils with their supporting documentation. The 
annual letters grew out of these proceedings, and the researcher can 
see for himself what kind of matter was left out of the correspondence 
by comparing the two levels. Needless to say, matters of ‘local 
interest’ were weeded out, and little of Indian India showed itself at 
the top level of the documentation. Even below the level of the con- 
sultations, there was the chaotic floor of miscellaneous 
documentation where numerous Indian correspondents recorded 
their evidence? and the incomparable daily diary is often to be found. 
At this level, there was little direct concern with the Company, and if 
one knows how to fit in the fragments into an overall pattern, there is 
a great deal to learn of the actual reality of daily existence in Indian 
coastal cities. 
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What I have said above would, by itself, show that the point of 
view of the witnesses is dangerous really, if one is dealing with the 
top level of the pyramid of documentation. It would be idle to pretend 
that the danger is absent lower down, but the fragmentary matter one 
encounters in the miscellany of local correspondence, shipping lists 
and the like, is far less likely to cause any mischief. The second danger, 
that of writing history from a distance and with large labels like ‘the 
Mughal’ or ‘the Company’ has already drawn the attention of at least 
one perceptive historian, and I shall confine myself to two illus- 
trations from the history of Surat in order to make my point. 

In the 1690s the port of Surat was badly plagued by pirates who 
operated on the Red Sea run, which was really the life-line of the city, 
bringing in its major bullion imports every year. The pirates were 
European, and the European Companies were held responsible for 
the piracies. The resultant struggle has always been seen by historians 
as one between ‘the Mughal’ and ‘the English Company’ or ‘the 
Mughal’ and ‘the Dutch Company’. A close examination of the Dutch 
documentation reveals that the major protagonist on the Indian side 
was, in fact, the great Bohra merchant Mulla Abdul Ghafur, who used 
the Mughal machinery to serve his own ends. The local Mughal offi- 
cials, including successive governors of the city, were unsympathetic 
to Ghafur, and often went out of their way to befriend the Europeans. 
This was dramatically illustrated on one occasion in 1703, when the 
Governor and the senior officials of Surat secretly urged the Dutch to 
blockade the port and seize the shipping of Abdul Ghafur.” Ghafur 
was, however, successful in keeping the Mughal court more or less 
steadily on his side, and in removing three successive governors of 
Surat from their posts because they followed a different policy. The 
main strengths of Ghafur were the hold he had over the merchants of 
the city, and the slogan he could raise of ‘Islam in danger’. Both the 
weapons broke eventually, and as support for him eroded within the 
city and the utility of a religious posture lessened, Ghafur was forced 
to come to acompromise. This history is of course very different from 
the one narrated in terms of a confrontation between ‘the Mughal’ 
and ‘the Company’. 

In the troubles of the later seventeenth and early eighteenth centu- 
ries, the label ‘Mughal’ is easily seen as misleading, but the 
description ‘Company’ still carries a meaning. If we look at the events 
in the Dutch lodge at Surat in the 1730s, the difficulty of using even 
this label can be clearly seen. On the face of it, nothing unusual hap- 
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pened at the Dutch lodge at the time. Every year Indonesian spices 
were brought to the Mughal port by Dutch ships from Batavia and 
sold to the highest bidders after a public advertisement. Cloths were 
procured and shipped off, as desired by the Heeren XVII. The Com- 
pany at Surat was seemingly what it had always been. But to men in 
the city the picture was quite different. Pieter Phoonsen, the Dutch 
directeur, was the master of a ring of local Dutch officials who bought 
and sold the imported spicery themselves under assumed names, 
and no public sale was ever done apart from the notes made in the 
Dutch Company’s books. This position was revealed at the time by 
Henry Lowther, the English chief at Surat, and can be read in the 
Papers of Sir Robert Cowan, now preserved at the Public Record Office, 
Belfast. It was examined in detail by the Dutch Company itself in the 
1740s, and the findings proved how ill-served the Company had been 
at Surat for many years. The point that Iam making does not concern 
itself with the good or the bad in the conduct of Phoonsen, but with 
the danger of using the label ‘Dutch Company’ without an awareness 
that within that label there were different kinds of interests. The doc- 
uments may or may not reveal them, but that they existed and were 
important can hardly be denied.§ 

The position that I have been trying to make out so far can be stated 
as follows. In reconstructing the history of India’s west coast we must 
be asking questions of a humdrum kind, which have not really been 
asked before. In answering these questions, European documenta- 
tion will still serve as the most important source but we must attempt 
to get down to the bottom of such archives, where the papers reveal 
an Indian face. Further we must be on our guard against using broad 
labels and dishonest presentation of facts which obscure the actual 
reality of the historical processes. 

The picture which will shape itself will have to be built in the first 
instance around a number of coastal port-cities; and one of the first 
problems to be faced would be the nature of these cities. Along India’s 
west coast during the eighteenth century, I have encountered three 
different types of these cities, leaving out the smaller roadsteads. For 
one, there was the Mughal port-city of Surat, completely integrated 
within the indigenous structure and, in the early years of the century, 
very much the queen of the coast. Secondly, there was Cochin, a port 
and a town divided between Dutch and Indian administrations, 
which were tirelessly squabbling about the question of protecting 
their different peoples.’ Thirdly, there was Bombay, a village growing 
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into something grander entirely under the aegis of the British, but 
developing as an Indian town under the British umbrella. 

Scholars are, and they will be, concerned for many years to come, 
about delineating the distinctions I have indicated only so briefly. 
Here I shall make a few comments on the city of Surat to underline a 
few of the basic problems in discussing a coastal city. Surat was, of 
course, no formally constituted city in the western sense of the term, 
resting upon explicit royal charters, claiming privileges and exercis- 
ing jurisdiction. India did not have ‘cities’ of this kind, but we must 
call the urban conglomerates by the name of cities even without this 
juridical base. Surat was a revenue unit of the Mughal empire, yield- 
ing important incomes from the port, the markets of the town and the 
adjoining villages. This was its primary role in the eyes of the imperial 
administration. To it one may add the fact that the port of Surat was 
the point of embarkation for the pilgrims going to Mecca every year, 
and, as such, claimed a special consideration from the Mughal admin- 
istrators. Thirdly, there was an awareness that the port brought 
general prosperity to the empire and needed careful tending. Lastly, 
there was, on the part of its inhabitants, a sense of belonging together, 
which would surface during emergencies. This was contradicted by 
the many social divisions within the city, and the fact that for most 
Hindus the ultimate connection was with the ancestral village. There 
was nothing one could call a physical base for an urban setting. There 
was a castle, a mint and a large wholesale market with its adjunct of 
an assembly ground for merchants and merchandisé in the city’s mat- 
dan, but these were things which could all be abandoned in an 
emergency and rebuilt either on the spot or assembled elsewhere 
without insuperable difficulties. The habit of the city, that elusive el- 
ement which really made a human unit, was not tied to the locality 
and would shift with changing circumstances. This quicksilver qual- 
ity of Indian coastal cities will have to be understood with due care. 

These cities along India’s west coast had religious and adminis- 
trative elements in them, but were, by and large, cities of’ Indian 
merchants. Much of maritime history will, therefore, concern itself 
with the merchants of Indian ports. The important characteristic 
which we are gradually discovering in these mercantile towns is that 
they hung together in matters of trade, but were immensely sub-di- 
vided in social living. The co-operation was, in fact, superficial and 
functional, whereas the divisions fixed by birth went deep. Indian 
cities were, once again, not European cities, m that there was no or- 
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ganic sense of belonging, no professional organizations which would 
cut across religion or even the major castes. The unity of the mahajan 
or the jamat was, in fact, limited to certain communities and the 
nagarseth would only play his role in emergencies. I do not wish to 
deny the importance of such unities or the significance of such a func- 
tionary, but we will be lost if we read a western city in them. 

The merchants were, however, more akin in one sense to their 
western counterparts than is sometimes supposed. It would be quite 
wrong to think of these men as adjuncts to the political structure. 
They may not have been politically powerful but they were autono- 
mous. Political trade was, of course, known to Mughal India, but 
maritime trade, by and large, had an existence and therefore a history 
beyond it. Merchant princes like Mulla Abdul Ghafur of Surat were 
wealthy and influential through trade alone, and were free of any 
political underpinning. Van Leur’s merchant gentlemen were the er- 
rand boys of the local aristocracy, a description hardly applicable to 
Abdul Ghafur. The scale of operation of such men would hardly merit 
the use of the word ‘pedlar’, another favourite of Van Leur’s which is 
enjoying a long life. There can be little doubt that most merchants of 
India’s west coast were small men and deservedly pedlars. But richer 
men there were, and one needs to be cautious. I believe that even such 
men can be called pedlars if we use the term in an awareness, not of 
their smallness, nor of their primitiveness, but of their insecurity and 
helplessness. 

Recent studies have emphasized the smallness of the Indian Ocean 
markets, their instability and their sheer unpredictability.’ The west- 
ern markets in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were getting 
better organized and supported a securer merchant class. The mar- 
kets in Asia, if anything, deteriorated, and the insecurity of their 
existence made even the merchant princes pedlars at heart. They 
dealt in large quantities but were anxious to sell whatever they held 
in the course of one season. They dealt steadily over the years, but 
would hardly accept any permanent arrangements with the produc- 
ers, unable as they were to predict the coming year’s market. Finally, 
the merchant gentlemen never defeated the true pedlars of the Indian 
Ocean, who continued their trade from producer to consumer across 
hundreds of miles and on minimal profit. The wholesale market 
never had a real grip over India’s maritime commerce, and maritime 
history, as indeed agrarian history in its way was regulated by the 
basic insecurity of men who were its subjects. 
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NOTES 


1. Admirers of Charles Boxer will at once recognize this favoured 
model. The example is from The Portuguese Seaborne Empire (London, 1969), 
p. 128. Boxer was, of course, not writing Indian history as such, but what 
he wrote helped significantly in reading India’s past. Immediately below in 
my text, the reader will know a reference to Father John Correia-Afonso’s 
Jesuit Letters and Indian History, 1542-1773 (Bombay, 1969). 

2. The objections I raise about this famous source apply more particu- 
larly to the New Series and the editorial work of Charles Fawcett. 

3. There are, of course, some exceptions. One major series of documen- 
tation at the Algemeen Rijksarchief known as the Hooghe Regeering te Batavia 
contains several volumes of memoirs and studies, which have the detached 
quality of observation from a distance, against which I am warning the 
reader. 

4. [have examined some of the characteristics of the Dutch documents 
related to Surat in the early eighteenth century in a paper to be published 
in S.C. Misra, ed. Urban History of Surat. 

5. To pick out two examples at random, there were fifty-three letters 
from Dakhniram, the news-writer at Delhi, and Birsidas, broker at Agra, in 
the year 1719; the following year there were eighty-three of such letters 
from the same men. 

6. See Michael Pearson, Merchants and Rulers of Gujarat (California, 
1976). Pearson, with his Portuguese and Persian sources, succeeded in show- 
ing the different levels within the ruling class of Gujarat, but was less suc- 
cessful in examining the component parts of the Indian mercantile 
communities. 

7. Ihave examined this episode in some detail in my book, Indian Mer- 
chants and the Decline of Surat, 1700-50 (Steiner, Wiesbaden, 1979). 

8. For a brief treatment of the topic see my article ‘De VOC en Suratte 
in de 17de en 18de Eeuw’, in M.A.P. Meilink—Roelofsz, De V.O.C. In Azie 
(Unieboek Vussum, 1976), pp. 64-84. 

9. The difficulties between the Dutch at Cochin and the king of the ter- 
ritory can be studied in a series of instructive and interminable olas from the 
King and rejoinders from the Dutch. The points I make here and in the rest 
of the essay can each be substantiated in some detail. 

10. Of the more important of these studies are N. Steensgaard, Carracks, 
Caravans and Companies (Copenhagen, 1973) and PJ. Marshall, East Indian 
Fortunes (Oxford, 1976). 
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India and the Western 


Indian Ocean at the 
Death of Akbar* 


the course of the sixteenth century:The arrival of Vasco da Gama 

and his men has been much discussed and the building up of 
the Portuguese seaborne empire in the Indian Ocean must be seen 
as a significant change. But there were other changes in the area 
with which the Portuguese were not connected. The Islamic consoli- 
dation in the west of the ocean should be one of these. The growth 
of the Mughal Empire in India was a part of this Islamic consolida- 
tion. They built up Surat as a replacement for Cambay. The early 
Safavids of Iran would form another part of the same Islamic con- 
solidation. The Ottoman Turks, who were also Muslims, took Iraq, 
Syria, and Egypt in the early years of the sixteenth century. There 
can be no doubt that their principal enemy was Safavid Iran. But 
they opposed the Portuguese in the west of the Indian Ocean as 
well. The annual pilgrimage to Mecca possibly grew in importance 
at this time. The trade in coffee came to Yemen. Gujarat’s trade with 
the Red Sea became very important for India. The Gujarati mer- 
chant gathered strength, but we are unable to get close to him at the 
time. We can say that the official domination of trade was chal- 


| mportant changes were coming over the Indian Ocean during 


*First published in Akbar and His Age, ed. Iqtidar Alam Khan, Indian Council 
of Historical Research, New Delhi, 1999. 
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lenged by the Gujarati merchant during this period. The Mughal 
Empire may have been a major reason for this and the Portuguese 
were certainly connected with this process. But at the moment the 
data are insufficient to be certain about the matter. 

The Empire of the Mughals annexed Gujarat in the 1570s and 
Gujarat appears to have replaced Calicut in importance in much of 
recent writings. It may be due to the fact that we do not know much 
about Calicut and it may be also due to our growing knowledge 
about Gujarat. It is known that Akbar took a personal interest in the 
annexation of Gujarat. He was of course concerned with the anar- 
chic conditions he found in Gujarat.’ He himself was a good horse- 
man and the speed with which he took over Gujarat is justly 
famous. The well-known Mughal cavalry can be dated roughly to 
Akbar’s time. Arab and Persian horses for this cavalry could only 
come through Gujarat. Akbar may not have been an oceanic trader 
but he did not interfere with oceanic arrangements, possibly 
because he needed these horses.’ 

As yet we are unable to say what changes came about by the 
inclusion of Gujarat in Akbar’s Empire*. The problem of integration 
of markets has still to be solved but the data for it seem to be lack- 
ing. We know only that at the end of the century, the Mughal 
Empire was handling a considerable amount of silver and a large 
number of horses through the trade of Gujarat. Once the reign of 
Jahangir is reached, a great deal more of information becomes avail- 
able through English and Dutch sources, but not any earlier.4 We 
shall return at a later stage to Akbar and his Empire but at the 
moment we only note this feature of the late sixteenth century. 

In the second place, the history of the Western Indian Ocean 
must come to terms with Hormuz. It was a barren island, justifiably 
much despised. But from 1300, when a trade centre was established 
here, up to 1622, when Hormuz was overthrown, this trading em- 
pire was the controlling factor in the Persian Gulf. It was based on 
the island of Hormuz at the entrance of the Gulf, but its power 
stretched to Kharg and Bahrain at the other end. Hormuz controlled 
the maritime provinces of Iran and the ports of coastal Oman like 
Suhar and Qalhat. Hormuz built up Suhar and it was impossible to 
get into the Gulf by evading the surveillance of Hormuz which 
stretched to Suhar. We may say that Hormuz was a thalassocracy in 
the west of the Ocean just as Sri Vijay had been in the East. 

It has been observed that Hormuz was a meeting point of civili- 
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zations like the Persian, the Arab, and the Indian. When the Portu- 
guese took over Hormuz in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
they were planting European imperialism in the heart of an Islamic 
milieu. 

The trade of Hormuz was essentially a transit trade.. Around 
c. 1500 spices traditionally went to Europe via Hormuz and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Venetian merchants had a settlement at Hormuz. Gujarati 
merchants went to Hormuz but they were not marketing their com- 
modities in Iran. Hormuz drew its main resources from the customs 
of the Gujaratis and the pearl fishery of Bahrain. Iran seemed out of 
the picture in this trade. This was not to the liking of the early 
Safavid monarchs like Shah Ismail or Shah Tahmasp. They were 
keen to take over the Persian Gulf and the sea-empire of Hormuz. 
The diwan of Hormuz, called Khwaja Attar, stood up to the pressure 
of the Safavids. Hormuz was not vulnerable from land. But Albu- 
querque arrived with a strong navy in 1507. From this time onward, 
Hormuz became a tributary of Portugal. There was no ‘first fall’ of 
Hormuz but a gradual decline. The twelve-year old king of Hormuz 
became a tributary to Portugal to begin with but the Portuguese 
took over the customs house at Hormuz only in the 1540s.° This 
taking over of the Hormuz customs was the real conquest of 
Hormuz. Portugal developed Muskat on the other side. The trade 
continued to be a transit trade.’ Shah Ismail sent an ambassador to 
Goa in 1510. This was before the Portuguese took over. After Goa 
had become Portuguese, Shah Ismail suggested to them the mount- 
ing of some kind of a joint attack on Hormuz. But the Portuguese 
were not responsive. The second visit of Albuquerque to Hormuz 
was in 1515. In the previous year, Shah Ismail’s army had been 
badly mauled at the Battle of Chaldiran. He was therefore in no 
position to put pressure on the Portuguese. As a result the home- 
land of Iran never joined up with the Gulf in the sixteenth century. 

The home territory of Iran was consolidated under the early 
Safavid monarchs, Shah Ismail I (1501-24) and Shah Tahmasp 
(1524-76). This dynasty was of the suff persuasion and had its centre 
at Ardebil in Azerbaijan. They would have expanded to take Iraq 
but met the Ottoman dynasty expanding eastward. Iran under the 
Safavids was Shia and Ottoman Turkey was Sunni. The Ottomans at 
the battle of Chaldiran were led by Selim I (1512-20). The Ottomans 
won at Chaldiran and Iran never took Iraq. Shah Ismail had, how- 
ever, appealed to the Mamluk ruler of Egypt for help. As this help 
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was coming up, Selim turned against the Mamluks of Syria and 
Egypt and defeated them twice in 1516-178 This was the end of the 
Mamluk dynasty. Ottoman power now expanded into the Red Sea 
area where it established its supremacy over the Hijaz and captured 
Aden in 1538. The successor of Selim, Suleiman, the Magnificent 
(1520-66), captured Basra at the head of the Persian Gulf in 1547. 
The Portuguese failed to blockade the Red Sea, and because of the 
Turkish occupation of Basra had now to contend with the Ottoman 
Turks in the Western Indian Ocean. 

This emergence of Muslim empires in the west of the Ocean, 
undoubtedly, added to the strength of the annual Islamic pilgrim- 
age called the hajj. Both the Safavids in Iran and Mughals in India 
took great care of the pilgrims going to Mecca every year. Muslims 
of south-east Asia joined the ships at Surat for this pilgrimage. The 
Ottomans took great pride in being the protectors of the hajj. Large 
caravans started from Istanbul, Damascus, Aleppo, and Cairo for 
the Holy Land. Gifts came to the Sharifian family of Mecca from all 
the Islamic empires. A ship or a caravan going for the hajj would 
usually be in charge of the nobleman detailed for this duty. Ordi- 
nary pilgrims joined in their droves and they carried small bundles 
of merchandise which they would sell in the Holy Land to defray 
their expenses. A hajj thus became a very important market. It was 
international in character and a great deal of silver carried to the haj 
by the Turkish merchants had, no doubt, come from the New 
World. But the data that we have about the hajj makes a comparison 
of the traditional market of Mecca and this sixteenth century pheno-’ 
menon an impossibility. 

The trade in coffee appears to have started by 1500 with Yemen 
as the main producing area. Coffee may have been cultivated in 
East Africa earlier and it helped some of the dervishes to keep awake 
at night. Muslim theologians frowned upon it because it seemed 
suspiciously like an intoxicating drink. Some of the Muslim rulers 
were also unhappy with coffee. But it became wildly popular in the 
Ottoman Empire. Much of the silver which came with the hajj-car- 
avan came for coffee. Gujarati merchants, though they did not 
import much of the coffee, took care to import some of the silver. 
Normally, Gujarati ships stopped at Jeddah, the passage further 
north of Jeddah being in the hands of the Sharifian family. Most of 
the ships stopped at Mocha and the banias disembarked there. The 
trade in coffee brought the silver from Turkey while the Gujaratis 
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offered their textiles. This is how the Red Sea became the most 
important market for India from this time onwards.’© 

The trade through the Red Sea was changing character. It was, 
even now, mainly a transit trade with the commodities going to 
Europe. Spices, somewhat widely understood, formed an important 
part of this transit trade. Turnip had not yet been introduced in 
Europe and there was no cattlefield to speak of in the winter. Euro- 
peans, therefore, slaughtered and salted the meat in autumn. Pepper 
thus became a necessity in Europe and formed an important part of 
the cargo going North. Ginger was widely used in wine by the 
Europeans and was thus included in the spices. This transit trade 
was, therefore, an East-West trade in which Venice would make its 
fortune. Egypt of the Mamluks grew rich as an intermediary. The 
Portuguese attempted to cut off this commerce to spite the Vene- 
tians. When the commerce eventually changed its character, it was 
the Asian cities which took in much of the Asian produce. Lisbon 
never grew into a commercial centre. 

The Portuguese changed much in the Indian Ocean in this period, 
though it has been argued that they were lost in the ocean.”! They 
were clearly better than the Asians in shipping and in gunnery, but 
the monolith of “the Portuguese’ has, in recent years, been broken 
down. We now think in terms of different groups in the Portuguese 
Empire as also of important changes over time. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese concentrated on the west of the 
Indian Ocean. This was the time when the king of Portugal and the 
‘state machinery of Portugal were very important. The Portuguese 
were thinking of an encirclement of Muslim powers and basically in 
terms of the trade between Asia and Europe. The fact that a consoli- 
dation in Asia and East Africa was possible, was not important to the 
Portuguese state. The dream of Portugal was the market of Bruges. 
Spices would be taken from Asia to Bruges, under the supervision of 
the Portuguese. A number of European financiers were interested in 
this process. The port to port trade within the Indian Ocean was 
beginning to emerge. But the official Portuguese were interested in 
transit trade. In these years, the Portuguese had the better spirit but a 
policy relevant only for earlier times. The consolidation in western 
Asia was showing the way towards the prosperity of the seventeenth 
century. The Mughal Empire was a part of this process. The Portu- 
guese, however, ignored this possibility and concentrated on what 
was obviously more real. 
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The story of Vasco da Gama’s early relations with Calicut has 
been known for a long time. We have also had a great deal of dis- 
cussion on the violence of the Portuguese. There cannot be any 
doubt that they were ruthless, specially in these initial years. It is, 
however, doubtful whether this ruthlessness led to the domination 
of the Indian Ocean by the Portuguese war-ships. It is clear that the 
Portuguese navy was the supreme force in the Indian Ocean, but it 
is not clear whether it could enforce any claim to supremacy 
because the ocean was vast, and the sailing ships few and slow.” 
The Portuguese erected forts at the strategic points of the ocean 
littoral. This was the logic of Hormuz and the emphasis was clearly 
on policing the sea-lanes. The Portuguese were, in fact, fighting two 
enemies. One was the international trade of the Muslim merchants, 
and the other was the coastal trade which helped the international 
merchants. They managed to control the international trade but 
gave up the battle against coastal trade. : 

This was the time when the Portuguese warriors felt like Chris- 
tians and their enemies were the Muslims. They did not stop to 
consider that- Venice was also Christian and there were many kinds 
of people who were Muslims. The problem of conversion to Chris- 
tianity did not belong to these initial years. We have the problem of 
conversion only from the middle of the sixteenth century onwards. 
The elan of the Portuguese, which has been highly praised by the 
poets and the chroniclers, was an extension of the spirit of the cru- 
sade. It may be that the Portuguese at this time were looking back 
on how their state had grown in conflict with the Muslims. But the 
motive of individual profit eventually proved to be a stronger draw 
and it may have been growing at this very time. 

A word about this private motive should be in order. It led to 
violence of a kind which the state could not control. There was 
violence by the Portuguese state and there was violence authorized 
by the Portuguese state. But there was violence of a freelance kind 
which had nothing to do with the state. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century onwards, this freelance violence was a character- 
istic of the Portuguese in the East. We have to remember that control 
and integration are features which have grown over time. It would 
be inappropriate to think of Portuguese sea-men of a non-violent 
kind in those times. They would plunder if they could get away 
with it. Otherwise, of course, there was no meaning in coming away 
so far from home and taking so many risks. Thus the private motive 
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for gain mingled with the Portuguese spirit of glory from the begin- 
ning. 

In these circumstances, it was not easy to follow a consistent pol- 
icy. Generally speaking, the king wished for centralized control. But 
many of the fidalgos in his court would not accept it. They would 
not accept the role of a merchant for the crown in the East either. 
Viceroy Almeida was their man. He was a high fidalgo and he saw 
the western Indian Ocean as a theatre for fidalgos, to perform feats 
of arms. Governor Afonso d’Albuquerque, on the other hand, was 
the king’s man. He was not a fidalgo at all. In fact he could not use 
the title ‘Dom’ before his name. But he wanted consolidation and 
the mercantile role for the king. Sometimes his ideas and his ener- 
gies would precede the king’s plans. Albuquerque would take the 
help of the Asian sea-men and merchants to formulate his objec- 
tives. Thus it was he who thought of the fortified settlements at the 
strategic places. Goa and Hormuz in the western Indian Ocean were 
the creations of Albuquerque. This policy could not be taken to its 
logical end because of Albuquerque’s failure to take Aden. The 
exclusion of international West Asian merchants was an achieve- 
ment. The claim to sovereignty over the high seas was going 
beyond the logic of Hormuz. Hormuz had controlled the narrow 
waters of the Persian Gulf. The Portuguese under Albuquerque’s 
guidance wished to control the entire Indian Ocean. The fidalgos, for 
the most part, were not with Albuquerque in this. Moreover, Albu- 
querque took many local initiatives unknown to the King in Lisbon. 
Not surprisingly he made many enemies, but his policy of central- 
ization marked the early years of the Portuguese in the Indian 
Ocean. 

One more factor was emerging among the Portuguese even in 
these early years. This was private trade, in which all] of them were 
engaged from the beginning. It was unglamorous but profitable. 
This trade did not have to take into account any restrictions of the 
crown. A Portuguese employee could be and was a private trader. 
But there were many Portuguese in the settlements who were only 
householders (casados), and not employees of the crown at all. 
Whether they would be with the crown in a policy was unpredict- 
able. On the whole, in the western Indian Ocedn, we do not hear of 
a role of the casados against the Portuguese crown. There were 300 
Portuguese households at Cambay where there was no Portuguese 
settlement. But the Portuguese were controlling Diu, Daman, and 
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Bassein. So there was control of Gujarati trade. But the interests of 
the Gujarati merchants were getting mixed up with the interests of 
the Portuguese. One good example of this was the cafila of 200 to 
300 coastal vessels from Goa to Cambay and back. The cafila was 
under Portuguese supervision, but the trade benefited both Goa 
and Gujarat. 

We can say several things about this cafila. For one thing, it 
brought prosperity to the Gujarati ports. There is much lamentation 
in the documentation later when the cafila grew smaller. In the sec- 
ond place, we are not at all sure whether Portuguese supervision 
was necessary for this coastal trade. The fact that some armed 
Portuguese ships came with the trading vessels, which were Indian, 
undoubtedly helped the cafila against the coastal pirates. The Portu- 
guese through this means took charge of the coastal trade. Indian 
owners were not necessarily happy with this Portuguese control. 
But the fact is that these vessels were small and not much evidence 
about them is available in the documentation. This was always a 
problem with coastal trade. We know that it existed and that it 
waxed and waned over time, but it is very hard to provide concrete 
data about these vessels. In the third place, this coastal trade was an 
international trade. Because the Indian coast was split up among 
several states, a large part of the trade which went from one port to 
another was bound to go from one state to another. This is why we 
can call it an international trade and merchants would, doubtless, 
face customs at both ends. But coastal navigation was different from 
high sea navigation. For sailing along the coast one needed small 
vessels and the skill to go into roadsteads. The high sea trade was 
left, in general, to larger vessels, which would welcome a harbour. 
This is why coastal trade still carries meaning but we must not 
think of it as necessarily national. There were, moreover, small road- 
steads which fed a port. These feeder routes would rightly belong 
to local trade. The maritime hinterland of a port spread along its 
feeder routes. Coastal trade would not belong to this kind of a local 
trade either. But in spite of such conceptual difficulties and the fact 
that we cannot document it properly, coastal trade continued to be 
an important factor in the situation. In the fourth place this Cam- 
bay-Goa cafila brought Gujarati textiles into Goa, some of which 
found their way to Europe. It has been demonstrated that such ex- 
port to Europe was a small part of Gujarat’s total trade. But the 
export by the cafila and the export to Europe are two different prop- 
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ositions. It is possible that the coastal trade was important to 
Gujarat, whatever may have been the proportion of the trade to 
Europe. 

Trade near the coast could, of course, be of another kind. This is 
a fact that the Portuguese knew very well. In the initial years, they 
were always speaking of their antagonists as Muslims. But soon 
enough, they learnt to distinguish the Muslims in local] and coastal 
trade. It was a great achievement of the Portuguese that they 
neutralized the West-Asian merchants who were in international 
trade. This was specifically seen in the Portuguese experience at 
Calicut, which was the home of the Arab merchants. There is no 
doubt at all about the fact that the Aden—Calicut route had been 
dominated by these Arab merchants. The Portuguese blockaded 
Calicut and they eliminated these Arab merchants from the spice 
trade. But they did not necessarily have any quarrel with the net- 
works of local and coastal trade. The management of shipping 
everywhere was overwhelmingly Muslim. This was true of interna- 
tional trade as well as of coastal trade. The term Muslim, therefore, 
was not a very useful one. But the fact is that it was used and we 
have to pick our way among the Muslims at sea. 

The Muslims of Cannanore were becoming very important in the 
sixteenth century.’ The Portuguese have written at length about 
their leader called Mamale. It is possible that this Mamale or his 
successor became an independent prince called the Ali Raja of 
Cannanore. From the early years of the sixteenth century, Mamale 
was controlling the Maldives and the Laccadives. These islands, off 
the west coast of India, were very important for coastal trade. 
Vessels from Bengal, for instance, would fetch cawries from the 
Maldives and chanks from the Fishery Coast. This was an important 
part of the traditional trade and was carried on for centuries. At this 
time a new thing that was happening was an adjustment of the 
international trade. Ships from Gujarat and Bengal would use the 
Maldives in preference to the Malabar coast. This was not coastal 
trade at all. These ships were developing a new route for the spice 
trade. There can be no doubt that after the initial disruption, spice 
trade picked up momentum again from the 1540s onwards.“ The 
Portuguese were blockading Calicut but they could not control or 
manage the innumerable channels through the Maldives. This is 
why Indian ships engaged in spice trade found the Maldives an eas- 
ier place to stop at than the ports of Malabar. The Muslims of 
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Cannanore assisted them in this endeavour. The coastal craft of 
Cannanore were thus being used to smoothen the path of the Indian 
ships. We may say that coastal trade was getting mixed up with the 
high sea trade in the Maldives. The Muslims of Cannanore were, 
undoubtedly, on the scene. But the Gujaratis were very important in 
this process. They were building up the trade between Gujarat, Su- 
matra, and the Red Sea in the sixteenth century. The Portuguese, for 
a while, attempted to stop this trade but they did not succeed. 

This was the story of the Gujaratis, though there were transforma- 
tions in this story over a hundred years. The Gujaratis were rising to 
commercial prominence, but not always and not necessarily fighting 
the Portuguese. The trade of the Gujarati banias* was, of course, 
much older. The growing trade of Gujarat at this time would accept 
Portuguese control when it was unavoidable and would defy Portu- 
guese regulation when possible. Thus a Gujarati vessel would 
normally keep a Portuguese cartaz, but once out in the open sea 
would not necessarily obey the cartaz. This, in a nutshell, was the 
Gujarati response to the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. There 
was an area of confrontation and an area of collaboration quite apart 
from areas of freedom. There is no reason to think that Gujarati trade 
was doing badly at the time. But the existence of an overall Portu- 
guese control was beyond doubt. 

In the sixteenth century, what was noticeable about trade in 
Gujarat was the prominent part played in it by the officials. This 
was the time when Gujarat, until now an independent sultanate, 
became a province of the Mughal Empire. Cambay was the princi- 
pal port of Gujarat till the fifteenth century. After Gujarat became a 
part of the Mughal Empire, Surat became Gujarat’s principal port. 
Throughout the whole century we do not come across any indivi- 
dual Gujarati merchant. We have a lot of evidence of the gathering 
strength of the Gujarati merchant. But this strength does not yet 
find expression in outstanding individuals.!* The role of the officials 
remains constant throughout. The most we can say is that the 
Gujarati merchant at the end of the sixteenth century was prepared 
to challenge this role of the officials. What eventually happened in 
this struggle was seen in the seventeenth century. 

While Gujarat was a sultanate, several rulers were interested in 
the trade of the western Indian Ocean. We have the case of Mah- 
mud Begarah (1458-1511) and, of course, Sultan Bahadur (1526-37). 
But, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the man who was 
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most prominent in the western Indian Ocean in this region, was 
Malik Ayaz,!” the governor of Diu. He originally came from Georgia 
and had been born a Christian but the Turks converted him to Islam 
and sold him into slavery. He became a courtier of Sultan Mahmud 
Begarah and was the second most powerful man in Gujarat while 
he was governing Diu. He controlled several territories in his time, 
but Diu was his principal source of income. Much of his expendi- 
ture in the court of Gujarat came from Diu. He was a merchant in 
his own right and had ships operating in the Indian Ocean. He 
would buy a whole cargo of ships at Diu to sell them inland. He had 
a navy of sorts comprising about one hundred small ships. These 
coastal vessels had 25 pairs of oars each and could mount one heavy 
gun each. He also possessed some larger ships and some armed 
merchant-men and in Diu he had a port which was easy to defend. 
Under his care Diu was making a bid to replace Cambay as the prin- 
cipal port of Gujarat. Malik Ayaz refused to give up Diu to either 
the sultan of Gujarat or the Portuguese. It was this passion for Diu 
which characterised its governor till his death in 1522. 

In the meantime, the sultan of Egypt had sent his admiral Amir 
Husain to drive away the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. Malik 
Ayaz was involved in this matter but he tried as far as he possibly 
could not to offend the Portuguese. In 1508, Ayaz joined 34 of his 
small ships to this Egyptian fleet. This combined navy went in 
search of D. Laurenco d’Almeida, the son of the Viceroy of Portugal, 
who was commanding the Portuguese navy at Chaul. Admiral 
Husain won the Battle of Chaul and D. Laurenco d’Almeida was 
killed. Sultan Mahmud Begarah received the victors at Bassein. 
Ayaz had waited two full days before joining Husain in the battle 
and as we have said, he was careful not to offend the Portuguese 
unnecessarily. These precautions, however, seemed to be in vain as 
the Viceroy of Portugal came up to avenge the defeat and death of 
his son. There was a battle off Diu itself in 1509, in which the Egyp- 
tian navy was defeated after a long encounter. Both the Zamorin of 
Calicut and Ayaz had sent ships to join the Egyptian navy. But Ayaz 
wrote placatingly to the Viceroy and after the battle, offered to 
surrender Diu to him. This offer was not accepted by Francisco 
d’Almeida, who was content to consolidate the Portuguese position 
in Malabar. This was the only large naval encounter for the Portu- 
guese in the Indian Ocean. They may have been under pressure of 
different kinds. But this fight off Diu was the last great naval battle. 
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In the year 1513, Albuquerque wished to take over Aden but 
failed to do so and on his way back visited Diu. Diu could have 
been taken at this time but Ayaz saved it by his diplomacy. As 
Albuquerque said, ‘he had never known a more suave courtier nor 
a person more skilful in deception while at the same time leaving 
one feeling very satisfied’.!® In 1520-1, there was another Portu- 
guese attempt to conquer Diu. This time the governor, Diogo Lopes 
de Sequiera visited Diu. Ayaz was as diplomatic as ever and 
Sequiera sailed back without taking Diu. One further attempt fol- 
lowed immediately after. But this time Sequiera was deceived by 
the son of Ayaz, who said that his father had gone to the court to 
seek permission to hand over Diu to the Portuguese. Ayaz, of 
course, had no such intention. fn his last years, he was trying to pre- 
vent the Portuguese from building a fort at lower Chaul as this 
would bring them too close to Diu. Malik Ayaz died in 1522, with- 
out surrendering control of Diu to either the sultan of Gujarat or the 
Portuguese. 

The struggle he waged in the court of Gujarat was important for 
him. The scholarly but indecisive Sultan Muzaffar II had come to 
the throne in 1511. Muzaffar wanted his own ships to be protected 
in the Indian Ocean and so did several nobles of Gujarat. The point 
was whether the Portuguese would build a fort at Diu or the trade 
in Indian Ocean would continue to be free. Ayaz did not want a 
Portuguese fort at Diu. He was opposed by Malik Gopi, the gover- 
nor of Surat, who did not wish prosperity for Diu. Diu was a critical 
resource centre for Ayaz but not so for the nobility of Gujarat in 
general and its sultan in particular, who were more interested in the 
safety of their own trading vessels. The Portuguese seemed to have 
unwittingly assisted Ayaz at this point. They refused to relax their 
system of control in the ocean even while they had a fort at Diu. It 
was this intrasigence which enabled Ayaz to have his own way. But 
Muzaffar II was succeeded by Bahadur in 1526. The new sultan was 
most interested in trade and wished to control Diu. Malik Ishaque, 
the eldest son and successor of Malik Ayaz, could not withstand the 
pressure of Bahadur and he, Ishaque, fled from Diu. Bahadur 
moved in there. His enemies at sea were the Portuguese. But there 
are reasons to believe that he was more interested in the struggle for 
land. 

From the early 1530s, we hear of a new character called Khwaja 
Safar the governor of Surat, who seems to have played a role similar 
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to that of Malik Ayaz. In 1531, the Portuguese tried to take over Diu 
and on this occasion, Khwaja Safar appeared for the first time in his- 
tory as the saviour of Diu. As R.B. Sergeant writes, 

A Turkish fleet under Mustafa Bairam and Safar, after one or two false 
starts, had issued forth from the Arabian coast and slipped into Diu before 
the Portuguese assault. Mustafa Bairam preserved Diu from capture, and 
his part therein was recognized by the grateful sultan of Gujarat, Bahadur 
Shah, who also acknowledged the valour of Safar by conferment of titles, 
and both of these soliders joined service with him.!? 


Khwaja Safar was an Italian. He joined service with the Turks but 
eventually became the governor of Surat through his defence of 
Diu. He also became a notable maritime merchant, deriving most of 
his income from the trade of the western Indian Ocean. He had to 
safeguard his own ships from the Portuguese and had to persuade 
the sultan of Gujarat and the Gujarati noblemen not to capitulate to 
the Portuguese. The situation was not propitious for him. The Por- 
tuguese did not relax their control of oceanic trade, while the sultan 
and his nobility were far more concerned with their struggle on 
land than in the ocean. The great struggle waged by Gujarat under 
Sultan Bahadur, was against the Mughal Empire under Humayun. 
Bahadur was keen to obtain Portuguese help in this struggle. In the 
process, he gave away Bassein to the Portuguese in 1534-5, and al- 
lowed them to build a fort at Diu in 1536. By the end of 1537, he 
had died and Humayun had entered Eastern India. Khwaja Safar ar- 
ranged for two sieges of the Portuguese fort at Diu, one in 1538 
another in 1546. Both these sieges were unsuccessful. Diu refused to 
bow before the conqueror, and Khwaja Safar had no luck either de- 
spite receiving Turkish cooperation in 1538 or the sultan’s invitation 
to Ahmadnagar or Calicut in 1546 for assistance. Safar, in the 1530s 
and specially the 1540s, did not relish the Portuguese demand for 
customs at Diu. He was trying to break this stranglehold, but he 
himself died in the siege of 1546. So the control of trade by the Por- 
tuguese continued. 

In a sense this control was reinforced by the fact that the Portu- 
guese gained complete control over Diu in the 1550s. They also 
obtained Daman from Gujarat. Shortly thereafter (1559) Daman was 
handed over to them by the principal nobleman of Gujarat, Imad 
ul-Mulk, who wanted to protect his own ships in the Red Sea. The 
Portuguese grip over Gujarati trade at this point, seemed complete. 
They could easily arrange a naval watch from Diu to Daman, and 
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their navy came up to the Gulf of Cambay once in the 1530s and 
again in the 1540s. Several ports of the Gulf were sacked and burnt. 
Khwaja Safar built a fort at Surat, mainly to protect that town from 
the Portuguese. But Surat itself was repeatedly sacked by the Portu- 
guese and its twin city Rander went out of existence. Gujarati trade 
however was saved even in these years partly by the fact that there 
were too many vested interests who did not want to allow the Por- 
tuguese state to have a clean strike and partly because the ocean 
was too large for the Portuguese to control it effectively. This was 
roughly the maritime situation when Gujarat became a part of 
Akbar’s Empire. 

Akbar himself was not a merchant of any kind. But he had a free 
cartaz from the Portuguese to operate one ship from Surat. The cru- 
cial condition of this free cartaz was that the ship did not have to 
put in at Diu. It went from Surat to the Red Sea. At the Sea-end, 
merchants of Gujarat would load all their valuable cargo on this 
imperial ship and would carry all their gruff goods on their own 
smaller vessels. Portuguese customs at Diu suffered considerably as 
a result. The imperial ship would, of course, sail straight to Surat. 
The Gujarati merchants thus avoided paying customs to the Portu- 
guese on their most valuable cargo. The Portuguese were aware of 
this but to them this was a political bargain as it kept the Mughal 
Empire happy. 

This happiness was however not shared by all the Mughals. 
Muhammad Qulij Khan, the governor of Surat in the early 1580s, 
made two attempts to overrun the Portuguese blockade. His position 
was simple. He did not need the permission of the Portuguese to sail 
his ship on the sea. His ship was strong and could keep off the Portu- 
guese at bay in an emergency. But when he tried to set off his ship 
from Surat in 1581 without taking a Portuguese cartaz, Gujarati mer- 
chants would not load their cargo on the ship. The voyage had, 
therefore, to be abandoned. In 1583 when Muhammad Qulij Khan 
sent his ship away to the Red Sea, it went quite empty. Gujarati mer- 
chants once again refused to load their cargo on the ship and the 
Portuguese managed to destroy the ship when it was returning to 
Surat. Muhammad Qulij Khan lost his ship but the Gujarati mer- 
chant did not lose his cargo. By this time, we can separate the 
merchant from the aristocrat. The documents still do not mention the 
individual merchants but the commercial freight trade had become 
important enough to function as a counter to the aristocracy. 
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The Gujarati merchants had done well in other areas. They were 
taking the Portuguese cartaz for their ships, but were not following 
the rules of the cartaz on the high sea. Thus they had flourishing 
business from the 1540s at least between Gujarat, Sumatra and the 
Red Sea in pepper. The Portuguese crown was quite unable to pre- 
vent this trade. Gujarati ships, while sailing from Sumatra to the 
Red Sea, would skirt Sri Lanka by keeping south and they used the 
Maldives again in the south for refilling. The Portuguese tried to 
prevent this, but we have evidence of the Gujaratis attacking .the 
Portuguese twice, early in the sixteenth century in the Maldives. 
They were also making informal arrangements with the Portuguese 
employees to ease trade in the Western Indian Ocean. The employ- 
ees of the Estado da India were happy to submit to these arrange- 
ments. 

There was a relaxation of rules though this was not offically 
acknowledged. There was some trade in pepper in which the Por- 
tuguese themselves took part: some cartazes were issued to the 
Gujaratis visiting the Red Sea. The Gujaratis sank some of their 
capital in Portuguese businesss ventures. The Estado came to rely 
largely on the customs revenue of Diu. There was, therefore, an 
understanding with the Portuguese, though the power of the Portu- 
guese was never disputed. 

In the mean time, the commercial situation had been transformed 
by the establishment of the Mughal Empire. The Gujarat of Mah- 
mud Begarah and Sultan Bahadur had represented maximum 
penetration of trade. Trade was confined to city ports like Hormuz, 
Cambay, Calicut or Aden. Now there was a link up between internal 
trade and oceanic trade. We assume that the cities of Rajasthan, 
Maharashtra, and Madhya Pradesh linked up with the cities of 
Gujaral. They all were using the axis of Agra and Delhi. Merchants 
could now communicate with Lahore, Kabul, even Samarkand via 
Agra. We are yet to understand how this was reflected in the prices 
of the commodities. But the importance for the merchants of the 
continental routes joining the oceanic routes cannot be gainsaid. 
This was undoubtedly a consolidation of trade. The merchants were 
now powerful enough to assert themselves against their own aris- 
tocracy. But we shall have to wait for more detailed information of 
the seventeenth century to realize what the merchants did with this 
newly found power. 
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NOTES 


1. For a recent statement of the early years of Akbar and his principal 

preoccuption see Iqtidar Alam Khan, ‘The Mughal Assignment System dur- 
ing Akbar’s Early Years, 1556-1575’ in Irfan Habib ed. Medieval India, I: Res- 
earches in the History of India 1200-1750 (Delhi, 1992), pp. 62-128. 
Akbar’s preoccuption was with revenue matters and with ending the anar- 
chy of the Gujarati nobles. It does not however mean that we can posit a 
dichotomy between coastal states and internal states in ideology. It may be 
that rulers of continental states can be attracted to oceanic commerce. See 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Portuguese Empire in Asia 1500-1700: A Political 
and Economic History (London, 1993), pp. 10-20. 

2. Fora brief account of Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat and for some ref- 
erence to the decline of the elephant and the rise of the cavalry see Douglas 
E. Streusand, The Formation of the Mughal Empire (Delhi, 1989). 

3. The best treatment of the economic empire at the end of the six- 
teenth century is in Shireen Moosvi’s The Economy of the Mughal Empire c. 
1595: A Statistical Study (Delhi, 1987), especially the chapter ‘Foreign Trade 
and the Internal Economy’, p. 375ff. The data are not at all adequate for 
quantification but Shireen Moosvi has done the best that is possible. 

4, Such evidence is well-known mainly because of Thomas Roe and 
Pelsaert, but we are grateful for more evidence from Dutch sources of the 
early seventeenth century to Om Prakash. See his The Dutch Factories in 
India 1617-1623 (Delhi, 1984), pp. 132-41, for a report on the trade of Surat 
written in 1620. It will become clear in these data how Gujarat had become 
close to other areas of India at that time. We do not however have quanti- 
fiable data to elaborate on this point. 

5. For this comment see Jean Aubin, “Le Royaume d’Ormuz Au Debut 
du XVIe Siecle’, in Mare Luso-Indicum, Tome II, 1973, pp. 78-9. This entire 
article is an admirable treatment of Hormuz in the period with which we 
are concerned. For an English statement of Aubin’s position, see Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, op. cit. 

6. For an account of Hormuz other than Aubin based on the letters of 
Father Xavier see Georg Schurhammer S.J., Francis Xavier, His Life and Time, 
Vol. I], India (1541-1545), pp. 243-9. For a general account, see Roger Sa- 
vory, Iran under the Safavids (Cambridge, 1980), and Cambridge History of 
Tran, Vol. V1: The Timurid and Safavid Periods, eds. Peter Jackson and the Late 
Laurence Lockhart (Cambridge, 1986). These basic books can be used for 
Safavid Iran in general. 

7. For an account of pre-Portuguese Qalahat and Suhar, see Patricia 
Risso, Oman and Muskat: An Early Modern History (London, 1986). 

8. The Mamluks of Egypt and Syria are still best read in P.M. Holt, 
Egypt and the Fertile Crescent (1966), especially Chapter II entitled ‘The Over- 
throw of the Mamluk Sultanate’. 
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9. For an attempt to see this consolidation but with no reference to the 
Indian Ocean, see the admirable article of M. Athar Ali, ‘Political Structures 
of the Islamic Orient in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’, in Irfan 
Habib, op. cit., pp. 129-40. 

10. For some general comments on the hajj and the trade in coffee, see 
Ashin Dasgupta and M.N. Pearson, eds. India and the Indian Ocean 1500- 
1800 (Calcutta, 1987), pp. 25ff. 

11. The insignificance of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean is, of 
course, the famous contention of J.C. Van Leur, Indonesian Trade and Society 
(The Hague, 1954). 

12. Thave taken up some of these points in my inaugural address to the 
second Maritime History Conference at the University of Pondicherry in 
1991 called ‘The Moreland Hypothesis’. 

13. For Cannanore see Genevieve Bouchon, Regent of the Sea: Canna- 
nore’s Response to Portuguese Expansion, 1507-1528 (Delhi, 1988). This book 
will make clear many of the things which have been said above. 

14. For a classic statement of this revival see C.R. Boxer, ‘A Note on 
Portuguese Reactions to the Revival of the Red Sea Trade and the Rise of 
Atjeh, 1540-1600’, Journal of South East Asian History, December 1969. 

15. For the banias in the Red Sea area see R.B. Sergeant, Portuguese off 
the South Arabian Coast (1963), and R.B. Sergeant, “Yemeni Merchants and 
Trade in Yemen, 13th to the 16th centuries’, in Denys Lombard and Jean 
Aubin, eds. Marchands et hommes d'affaires asiatiques (Paris, 1988). For the 
character of bania-trade with Indian evidence, see Irfan Habib, ‘Merchant 
Communities in Pre-colonial India’, in James D. Tracy, ed. The Rise of Mer- 
chant Empires, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1990). 

16. These individuals begin to be identified early in the seventeenth 
century. For an account see Markand Mehta, Indian Merchants and Entrepre- 
neurs in Historical Perspective (Delhi, 1991). 

17, For an account of Ayaz and the general role of the officials, I have 
followed M.N. Pearson, Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat (Berkeley, 1976). 

18. Cited in M.N. Pearson, op. cit., p. 71. 

19. R.B. Sergeant, op. cit., p. 18. 
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Indian Merchants and 
the Western Indian 
Ocean: The Early 


Seventeenth Century” 


ity about India’s connections with the Indian Ocean area. 

Work done on European expansion in the non-European 
world has also contributed to the development of this area of 
enquiry. Recent writings on the Indian Ocean and the Indian mari- 
time merchant have indicated important possibilities of further 
research. I shall first briefly consider some of these, and then pass 
on to an examination of a concrete historical problem where Indian 
economic history meets the history of European expansion and the 
two themes are held together by the Indian Ocean. 


| ? esearches in Indian economic history have stimulated curios- 


: I 


Classical Europe knew the Indian Ocean but the Portuguese were 
the first Europeans to explore its eastern limits and suggest the 
shape it has today. Early in the sixteenth century, Portuguese maps 
were differentiating the China Seas from the Indian Ocean and 
modern geographers have settled for that differentiation. The ocea- 
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nic space has been more or less delineated but historians still have 
to decide what it is that holds the ocean together for them. The First 
International Conference on Indian Ocean Studies held at Perth in 
1979 wisely refused to press the issue and allowed the Indian Ocean 
to bring together disparate curiosities in maritime camaraderie. The 
bibliography on the Indian Ocean in Australian libraries, which was 
produced for the occasion, however, indicated an attempt to divide 
the ocean into sub-zones with respective structures of their own. 
The idea is clearly emerging that it is the character and quality of 
interaction among the littoral ports which would indicate the units 
of Indian Ocean studies. I shall hope to show, in the concrete case I 
examine later, that there is some ground for treating the western In- 
dian Ocean as a unit in this sense.’ 

Historians also have to decide what it is they wish to write about 
when they write the history of an ocean. Maritime history, as it has 
developed among the Anglo-Saxons, tends to be written by the 
sailor for the sailor. While no one doubts the credentials of a sailor 
in the field, M.N. Pearson has justly argued that it narrows the pos- 
sibilities of the enquiry unnecessarily. The interaction of land and 
sea rather than life at sea, would seem to be the focus for historians 
exploring oceanic themes.” 

This interaction raises the further question about the character 
of the maritime areas of the Indian Ocean. If we argue that a mari- 
time historian should not lose interest the moment his ship berths, 
can we also argue that he should be nosing around in the indigo 
fields of Agra because the indigo would eventually be exported? 
Obviously an important task for the historian of the ocean is to 
understand the limits of the littoral. We are as yet uncertain how- 
ever whether there are distinct areas of the Indian coasts which can 
be studied in themselves. Detailed studies usually suggest a logic of 
local development. Professor Arasaratnam, in his papers on the 
Tanjore Ramnad area, has indicated the importance of understand- 
ing the role of the coastal communities. The fact that the Cholia 
Muslims had their feud with the Christian Parava fishermen ex- 
plains much of the history of this coast. But such detailed studies 
are still only a few in number and Indian historians are, by and 
large, still far from isolating particular areas and specific communi- 
ties as maritime. Historians of south-east Asia seem to be 
succeeding more with their studies of the orang laut, the people of 
the sea, and some of the writings on the Persian Gulf indicate im- 
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portant possibilities of studying maritime tribes. Eventually, of 
course, comparative studies of maritime areas and maritime peoples 
should become possible.* 

Closely allied to such themes is the problem of studying the ship- 
ping of the Indian coasts. While oceanic shipping has attracted a 
considerable, if still ineffective, interest among the historians, 
coastal shipping, properly so called, tends to be neglected. For the 
economic historian of India, the importance of such topics as the 
transport of the coastal grain trade needs no argument, and it goes 
without saying that in studying the smaller craft we encounter 
groups of merchants scattered over maritime India, who remain 
outside the discussion of oceanic trade. 

Not many would dispute the importance of isolating ‘the coast’ 
in Indian history; discussions of maritime communities and coastal 
transport cannot but enrich our understanding of India’s economic 
history. The fact is however that little headway has so far been made 
in these directions and in the case study I offer, the argument is 
much too general to be useful in such contexts. The reason is that 
the sources at the disposal of the investigator do not normally lend 
themselves to this kind of an enquiry. 

Historians of interior India are fortunate because they have 
the records and documents of Indian administrations to use even 
in the sixteenth century; the historians of the sea are completely 
dependent on the witness of European travellers and merchants. 
W.H. Moreland’s books in the early 1920s extracted as much out of 
the travellers as was possible; the tendency since then has been 
towards a deeper analysis of the archives of the trading establish- 
ments, to reveal the Indian reality. The approach known as Euro- 
centrism has been much discussed in this context. It goes without 
saying that a detailed examination of the papers of Estado da India 
or the archives of the Companies will not by itself lead us to the re- 
alities of the Indian society. These papers were not written with 
that intent and any attempt to extract a non-existent story is suspect. 
Eurocentrism, nevertheless, has different levels. B.G. Gokhale’s 
Surat in the Seventeenth Century (1979) is an admirable example of 
competent handling of English papers without trying to defy Eng- 
lish assumptions. This kind of history writing is not to be classified 
with the professed Eurocentrism of C.R. Boxer who writes of the 
European in the non-European world, while always being aware 
that he is dealing with a fringe and indicating the other reality 
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wherever it impinges on his people. Historians in India as well as 
elsewhere are, by and large, now trying to understand the world of 
the Indian Ocean by salvaging what they can from European docu- 
mentation as it is the only source they really have.* 

The role of the European in the Indian Ocean is necessarily cru- 
cial to this discussion. Even if we discard Eurocentric assumptions 
of their superiority, several alternative possibilities remain to choose 
from. Of the major historians working in the field M.N. Pearson has 
been the most consistent critic of the idea that the Portuguese dom- 
inated the Indian Ocean in the sixteenth century and is inclined to 
take the view that they were of little or no significance. Arasa- 
ratnam, on the other hand, has repeatedly stressed the importance 
of the European factor, especially in the southern Coromandel 
region, without denying the need to understand the Indian world. 
PJ. Marshall, who austerely denies himself any comment on the 
Indian world, has examined the changing role of the English in the 
Indian Ocean and argues for the growing importance of the Euro- 
pean factor, which in the eighteenth century, finally set aside the 
Indian before the establishment of empire.° 

I shall be inclined to argue that the English and the Dutch papers 
relating to the early seventeenth century, now extensively available 
in print, allow us to reconstruct the Indian world in an important 
way. The European factor is important in the picture and India’s 
west coast becomes meaningful only in the context of the western 
Indian Ocean. But while saying this, I should like to note that the 
recent publication by M.P.H. Roessingh of the Sources of the History 
of Asia and Oceania in the Netherlands, Part I, up to 1796 (K.G. Saur, 
1982), considerably extends the scope of the evidence to be consi- 
dered in Dutch. Researches based on the Dutch archives, so far 
almost exclusively confined to official papers, may now gain im- 
portant new insights from the private archives which Mr Roessingh 
catalogues. 

The more we go into close, local analysis of particular situations, 
the more we realize that general concepts look very different at close 
quarters. ‘The European factor’ varies enormously according to time, 
place and the context. ‘The Indian merchant’ falls apart in factions. It 
becomes difficult to say what ‘the state’ is, when one considers the 
actual men representing it in a concrete situation. But,-of course, they 
are all there and I shall be particularly concerned with the relation- 
ship between the Indian merchants and the political powers, both 
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Indian and European, and try to show how in a changing context of 
power, these merchants sought their salvation. 

Several writers have discussed the relationship between the state 
and the merchant in the Indian Ocean area. As I have just said Iam 
suspicious of such things as the state and the merchant when 
encountered in the Indian Ocean, but I shall concede that it is useful 
for suspicious people to have some general notions to base their 
suspicions on, and in the process a measure of understanding is not 
unlikely. Several studies on the western Indian Ocean made by Dr 
Surendra Gopal have, in recent years, given us ideas of wide pro- 
venance. Gopal’s mercantile class is a weak rival to his ‘feudal 
elements’. The feudal lords took good care not to let the merchants 
get above themselves in the seventeenth century. The result was that 
the peeved merchant made a deal with the European and became 
his comprador. This, admittedly, is a caricature of a seriously argued 
case, but I feel Gopal’s central thesis is not far removed from it and 
is, in any case, a restatement of the oriental despotism syndrome so 
skilfully presented by Moreland.® 

The tragedy of the oriental despot was that he could be despotic 
if he chose, but he was never a very effective ruler. Pearson points 
out the important distinction between the continental court and the 
coastal nobility. Indian society functioned at different levels and it 
was impossible to control matters from a still centre. Arasaratnam, 
in his studies on the south-eastern coast, deals with princes who 
were smaller and considerably dependent on the well-being of 
coastal commerce. It was not at all in their interest to pluck the mer- 
chant—a truth which the princes of Malabar knew before Martanda 
Varma and the monopoly of Travancore. 

The Mughal rulers varied in terms of the interest they took in 
mercantile matters. The relationship between the state and the mer- 
chant was not a simple one. Merchants had their different interest 
to pursue and Mughal policy changed with the ruler, and some- 
times within the same reign depending upon the circumstances. 
Van Santen has recently put forward a positive interpretation of 
Mughal policy towards trade and I believe that there is much to 
show that Shahjahan played an important role in defending the 
Indian overseas merchant, especially the Muslim shipper, against 
European encroachment. On the whole, the wholly negative theory 
of the Indian ruling classes fattening themselves upon the mer- 

chant’s profit appears difficult to maintain.’ 
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II 


The importance of the early years of the seventeenth century in the 
history of the Indian Ocean has long been recognized, but in keep- 
ing with the approach now known as Eurocentric, historians have 
discussed developments in terms of the rise of the Dutch and the 
English and the decline of the Portuguese. Recent writings have 
expanded our understanding of the Portuguese presence in the 
Indian Ocean. Most Portuguese were merchants of the Indian 
Ocean by the early seventeenth century and they had wide and inti- 
mate contacts with Indian businessmen. The decline of the 
Portuguese therefore meant a large readjustment within the Indian 
world.’ Some of the Indian and Asian ports which were clearly 
allied with the Portuguese declined at the time and some of the 
Indian maritime merchants declined with them. The triumph of the 
north Europeans however did not mean the rise of new client ports 
and fresh groups of dependent merchants. Out of the unsettlement 
of the 1620s, the Gujarati merchants of Surat built the prosperity of 
their port which, under the Mughal dispensation, established its 
truly independent role. And in this process, the commercial fleet on 
the western Indian Ocean changed its character, with the domina- 
tion of the large princely vessel yielding to the prominence of the 
medium merchant ship. 

The fact that these adjustments within the Indian world have 
been ignored so far is only partly due to the fact that the relevant 
documentation on which we attempt any reconstruction is exclu- 
sively European; it is also owing to the fact that the European 
documentation, such as it is, has been only partially available up till 
now. In recent years, most of the official Dutch evidence bearing 
upon the subject has been published and a review of the problem 
suggesting new possibilities has become possible. Indian historians 
have long been familar with the Batavia Dag Register. These thirty- 
one volumes published between 1888 and 1931 embody an 
enormous mass of material related to our period and not all of it has 
been carefully sifted. Unfortunately this official diary of the Batavia 
Castle is not as candid a document as would enable us to reverse 
the perspective, probing Indian reality beyond the European focus. 
On the contrary, I believe that any misguided enthusiasm for this 
Dag Register will only impose the views of the Batavia Castle mostly, 
that is, the views of the governor general in office upon the history 
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of the Indian Ocean. Less unsatisfactory, though open to similar ob- 
jections, is the other old favourite, Pieter Van Dam’s Beschryvinge 
van de Oost Indische Compagnie (seven volumes, 1927-54). This his- 
tory of the Dutch East India Company was, as is well known, 
compiled in the Netherlands in the early eighteenth century from 
the voluminous papers accumulated at the Company’s offices. Pie- 
ter Van Dam was an astute observer and a painstaking compiler, 
and there is much in his writings to help us get beyond the official 
preccupations. But all the valuable information notwithstanding, 
the point of view remains firmly European, and by taking sides in 
current official controversies as he did Van Dam can also be mis- 
leading. Compared to the Batavia Dag Register, Van Dam’s work has 
the added disadvantage of being one man’s version of the history 
he chronicles. 

Besides these two sources, we have several collections of docu- 
ments of the Dutch East India Company by modern historians 
which are partly documentary, partly statements of history. The ed- 
itors, of course, let the facts speak for themselves. H. Dunlop’s 
Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oost Indische Compagnie in Perzie, 
1611-1638 (Sources for the History of the East India Company in Persia, 
1611-1638, The Hague, 1930) is an early example. The most majestic 
achievement of the kind is, of course, W.P. Coolhaas’s Generale 
Missiven van Gouverneurs en Raden aan Heeren XVII der V.O.C., Vol. L, 
1610-1638 (The Hague, 1960). This series, which can be called the 
Dutch counterpart of the English Factories in India, reached its sev- 
enth volume in the year 1725 before the death of Professor 
Coolhaas. In it we have the events of the Indian Ocean as seen from 
Batavia, guided by the matchless scholarship of the editor and 
touched by his love for the Dutch achievement. Recently the Eng- 
lish-reading public has been put in the debt of Professor Om 
Prakash by the appearance of The Dutch Factories in India, 1617-1623 
(New Delhi, 1984) which significantly supplements the information 
available in the Generale Missiven. 

Such papers as these, extremely voluminous and appreciably 
informative as they are, give us a detailed picture of the western 
Indian Ocean in the early seventeenth century. But for reconstruct- 
ing the developments of the 1620s, I will rely far more on two other 
publications of a slightly different character: H.T. Colenbrander’s 
Jan Pieterszon Coen, Beschieden Omtrent Zijn Bedrijf in India (com- 
pleted by W.P. Coolhaas, in all seven Volumes, The Hague, 1919-53) 
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and W.P. Coolhaas, ed. Pieter Van den Broecke in Azie, two volumes, 
The Hague, 1962-3, which completely superseded Moreland’s ‘Pie- 
ter Van Den Broecke at Surat, 1620-1629’ in the Journal of Indian 
History, 1931. The Coen Papers give us, besides the biography writ- 
ten by Colenbrander as Volume Six, all the letters written by Coen 
in our period and several official papers. The journal of Van den 
Broecke describes the western Indian Ocean in some detail. The 
shipping lists he gives for Mocha in 1616, for example, are rare for 
the period. What is even more important is that these two men, who 
between them built the important Dutch connections with the west- 
ern Indian Ocean, were men of sharply different temperaments and 
contrasting approaches. Coen was the empire builder who would 
shoot first and argue afterwards, while Van den Broecke was easy- 
going, amiable, a believer in coexistence.? They were, I think, 
archetypal: Europeans in the Indian Ocean always had their Coen 
and Van den Broecke. Circumstances determined who would for- 
mulate policy. 

The western Indian Ocean I shall be describing is, in an import- 
ant sense, taken from the journals of Van den Broecke. It is useful, 
therefore, to look briefly at his career in the area. He came into the 
Indian Ocean with the fleet of governor-general Reynst and was 
instructed to explore the possibilities of the Red Sea trade in 1614. 
This was Van den Broecke’s first visit to Aden, but in the next six 
years he visited ‘the western quarters’ three times. On the second 
occasion, in January 1616, Van den Broecke journeyed over land 
from Mocha to Sana to obtain the Turkish governor’s permission for 
Dutch trade at the Red Sea port. On the third visit in 1617, he lost 
the two ships he commanded off the Gujarat coast and trekked 
across the Indian Peninsula from Surat to Masulipatam with his 
entire party. From 1620 to 1625 he was in Surat, in charge of the 
Dutch trading establishments in western India, the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. For three years after that, he looked after Surat alone. 
In 1629 he went back to Europe to command the Company’s return- 
ing fleet. 

It is difficult to determine how much of the ‘journal’ which we 
have now was actually written at the time, though it reads like a 
diary. Van den Broecke was a sloppy writer and a vain man. In the 
published versions, the text tended to change a little and one is 
never sure about such small matters as the exact number or type of 
ships mentioned. But when he altered the version in any important 
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way, he only wished to present himself in a more attractive light ° 
than the circumstances indicated. Surat wept when Van den Broecke 
left or so he believed. If one is wary about inaccuracies, these jour- 
nals of a sympathetic man give us a good vantage point from which 
to look at the Indian world. 

Before taking such a look however it is useful to recall that the 
old familiar printed English documentation can still offer important 
help once the historian’s point of view is altered somewhat. In these 
years, the period of Thomas Roe and his aftermath, the English evi- 
dence is in fact quite perceptive about the divisions within the 
Indian Ocean and about how the ocean was changing. The evidence 
we have on the importance of the port of Dabhol, for instance, sup- 
ports what we learn from Van den Broecke. 

The physical presence of the Portuguese was by no means the 
most important fact about the western Indian Ocean which Van den 
Broecke registered in the years 1614-16. The ports he visited in 
Yemen and Hadramaut varied in this regard. Aden under Turkish 
administration would not admit the RAgrtuguese at all, nor would 
Mocha; Qishn, on the other hand, was an Arab port at war with the 
Turkish pasha of Yemen and was supported by the Portuguese. 
Qishn, therefore, was the largest rendezvous of Portuguese ship- 
ping on the Arabian shore. The port of Shihr was willing to host 
shipping from Indo-Portuguese ports like Goa and Diu, but was not 
friendly to the Portuguese as such. The largest number of banias was 
to be found at Shihr and this port was also the biggest assembly 
point for Indian shipping in Hadramaut. Banias were less in evi- 
dence at Qishn and Aden.!? 

But there were also banias who worked in the interest of the Por- 
tuguese. Apart from the banias at Qishn who were the agents of 
Portuguese shipping, the banias at Aden also worked for them. Van 
den Broecke took some time to understand this, but when the 
friendly port suddenly demanded a tax of 20 per cent on his goods 
and the governor was strongly supported by the banias in this de- 
mand, Van den Broecke knew what was happening. He described 
the Aden banias as Portuguese factors and noted with concern that 
one of them was in the council of the governor. These Indian mer- 
chants trading with and for the Portuguese were important enemies 
of the Dutch, as indeed they were of the English. 

The ports of the western Indian Ocean and the merchants in ocea- 
nic trade differed from one another. Going simply by the yardstick of 
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_ Portuguese connections, some like Mocha and Aden were against 
the Portuguese though they might have been penetrated by Portu- 
guese influence, while Goa and Diu were Portuguese ports with 
substantial Indian underpinning. In Surat and Cambay the Portu- 
guese were strongly established without in any way dominating the 
ports. Dabhol and Indian Chaul were independent ports but with 
definite elements of Portuguese control. Some of the rulers, like 
Mukarrab Khan in Surat or the ruler of Qishn, were closely associ- 
ated with the Portuguese, as were some of the merchants, while 
others were either neutral or hostile. What happened in the early 
seventeenth century was that the ports closely tied to or importantly 
penetrated by the Portuguese declined and the merchants working 
with them declined with them. Other ports rose to new prominence 
and the western Indian Ocean saw the emergence of different 
groups of merchants and their rise to prosperity. 

If Van den Broecke’s journal underlines the significance of the 
Indo-Portuguese network of trade in the early seventeenth century, it 
emphasizes, at the same tingg, the importance of the forgotten port of 
Dabhol in these years. Historians tend to assume that Surat succeed- 
ed Cambay to prominence in the western Indian Ocean towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. But Van den Broecke, other Dutch evi- 
dence, some Portuguese letters of the time and the English 
documentation clearly indicate that Dabhol, about a hundred miles 
to the south of Bombay, was an important shippng port. The mer- 
chants of Surat, who had indeed succeeded the merchants of 
Cambay to prosperity, were using the shipping of Dabhol in addition 
to what shipping Surat had at the time. This was particularly true of 
the crucial Red Sea run. 

Van den Broecke encountered the shipping of Dabhol wherever 
he turned in the Red Sea~Hadramaut area. In January 1616 in 
Makalla he met Malik Seto, naknuda of a great ship from Dabhol, 
who was on his way home from Mocha. The Habsi nakhuda was 
very polite to Van den Broecke, who noticed that the ‘merchant’ on 
board was a white man called Faki Ali. When Van den Broecke 
reached Mocha shortly after, he saw another great ship from 
Dabhol, the only one of its kind, in the harbour. While he was in 
Mocha, one more of these big ships came in with a thousand pil- 
grims on board. The Muslim nakhudas and merchants from Dabhol 
clearly knew their own importance in Mocha. Van den Broecke 
wrote in his diary on 11 March 1616 that when he flew the orange 
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flag from his house and Mocha saw it for the first time ‘there was 
great surprise among everyone, specially among the superb Moors 
from Dabhol’. This is the kind of comment to be found about a hun- 
dred years later about the shipping of Surat and in particular about 
the Gujarati nakhudas of the house of Abdul Ghafur. 

While the importance of Dabhol as a shipping port is clear in the 
documentation, the connections between the port and the Portu- 
guese are not entirely so. Dabhol was a port of the Adilshahi 
sultanate of Bijapur and in the sixteenth century, had a very tempes- 
tuous relationship with the Portuguese. The port was sacked thrice 
and eventually appears to have made a deal by which the Portu- 
guese agreed to issue six free cartazes to the Adil Shah. From the 
letters written in these years, it would appear that the Portuguese 
issued these free cartazes only reluctantly because these damaged 
their customs, if we take ‘customs’ to include the earning from li- 
censing. When approached by such an important offical as Aga 
Raza, the thanadar of Dabhol, for cartazes for his vessels, they would 
rather give him leave to take out a nao than a small ship. The naos 
of Dabhol, besides being active in the Red Sea trade, were signi- 
ficantly supporting the Portuguese customs at Hormuz in these 
years. The Portuguese were very suspicious of the small craft as 
these were adept at evading their ports. There was a Portuguese 
Factory at Dabhol which appears to have supervised the loading of 
the naos of the port at their departure. In these years such supervi- 
sion was possibly perfunctory as the Portuguese were anxious to 
support Biyapur and Ahmadnagar against the expanding Mughal 
Empire." The English, as we shall see, attacked the port of Dabhol 
on the plea that it belonged to Malik Ambar of Ahmadnagar. This 
was untrue but a close connection between the port of Chaul, which 
was Ahmadnagar’s, and Dabhol certainly existed. It is possible that 
the clan of Malik Ambar effectively controlled both the ports. The 
Dutch attacked the shipping of Dabhol on the plea that the port was 
allied to the Portuguese, which was more true than the English pre- 
text, but Dabhol had not allied itself with the Portuguese willingly 
and was anxious to make new alliances with the north Europeans if 
that were possible.” 

The shipping of Dabhol was dominated by the great vessels of 
the port. This characteristic was also shared by Surat and Cambay. 
These large ships of six hundred tons and above were usually 
owned by the rulers and were few in number. The Europeans spoke 
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of ‘the ship of Surat’ and ‘the ship of Cambay’, which indicates the 
importance attached to these vessels. The ship of Surat was owned 
by Prince Khurram while Jahangir’s mother probably owned the 
vessel known as the ship of Cambay. The Adil Shah owned the large 
ships of Dabho] but a few were also in other hands as in the case of 
the naos of Aga Raza, the thanadar. When the Europeans attacked 
Indian shipping in the early years of the seventeenth century, they 
tried to pick off these princely vessels as obviously the most lucra- 
tive targets. 

Other than these large vessels a commercial fleet in the western 
Indian Ocean in the early seventeenth century appears to have con- 
sisted mostly of small ships. Merchants engaged in overseas trade 
mostly appear to have invested in these small craft, presumably 
because the larger vessels were expensive and more easily located 
by the Portuguese. Later in the seventeenth century the large 
princely vessel lost this dominating position and the medium ship 
of about two hundred tons became the most important vessel in the 
fleet. Merchants of the port of Surat, which by the mid-seventeenth 
century was in a commanding position, invested in these ships and 
the small craft became less conspicuous in overseas trade. This does 
not, of course, mean that there were no middle sized ships in the 
early seventeenth century or that there were no merchant ship-own- 
ers. But the large ship and the princely owner were by far more 
important at the time. 

The relative decline of the great ship and the increasing import- 
ance of the medium vessel on the Red Sea run were two important 
features of the western Indian Ocean, which also indicated a change 
in the relationship between the merchant and the prince. In the 
early years of the century the Indian merchant was, in a crucial 
sense, dependent on his prince for protection at sea. The prince pro- 
vided him with the large ship which would not be as easily attacked 
and even if it were lost, it would not mean immediate bankruptcy 
for the merchant. The resources of a prince or a nobleman and the 
political pull they had were invaluable assets for the Indian mari- 
time merchant. 

The kind of dependence the merchant had upon the prince 
changed as the seventeenth century wore on. Unlike the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch and the English began to accumulate considerable 
assets far into the interior of the country and in doing so they came 
under the land power of the Mughal. Their strength at sea could 
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now be balanced by the threat of seizure on land. This balance of 
blackmail made it possible for the Gujarati merchant to invest more 
freely in ocean-going ships. It is possible that the medium vessel 
was also found to be suitable for the Mocha run. At any rate, there 
is evidence to show considerable expansion of Gujarati shipping 
from around the middle of the seventeenth century. The time soon 
came when the merchants of Surat were telling the Mughal not to 
have too many vessels at sea as it militated against merchant ship- 
ping. The dependence on royal power was still there and still 
important. But there was no longer crucial dependence on the 
freight ship without which trade would stop. It was now a question 
of setting the Mughal on the hat-wearer if the latter misbehaved at 
sea. 

The early seventeenth century, therefore, saw a number of impor- 
tant historical developments in the western Indian Ocean. The 
decline of the Indo-Portuguese network of trade meant the eclipse 
of particular ports and particular groups of merchants. The great 
princely ship gradually made way for the medium merchant vessel. 
The small ship probably became more active in coastal navigation. 
The relationship between the ruler and the merchant became some- 
what different with the merchant claiming scope to develop his own 
shipping while relying on the prince for blackmail against the Euro- 
peans on land. Dabhol was destroyed and Surat became the most 
important base for Indian shipping. This concentration of shipping 
at Surat reflected most of the changes on sea and land. 

There was a time in the 1620s when a number of disturbances 
occurred simultaneously in the western Indian Ocean, and the pat- 
tern for the later seventeenth century emerged out of these 
disturbances. The disturbance which is best known and most dis- 
cussed is the struggle between the Portuguese on the one hand, and 
English and the Dutch, on the other. The fall of Hormuz in 1622 to 
a combined attack of the forces of Shah Abbas of Persia and the En- 
glish Company, had justly been seen as a critical event of the period. 
We must however add to it that Shah Abbas attacked Qandahar and 
captured it from the Mughals exactly at the same time. This loss of 
Qandahar, in its turn, produced a first-rate crisis within the Mughal 
Empire, as Prince Khurram preferred to rise in rebellion than to pro- 
ceed to recapture the fortress. Prince Khurram, as the subahdar of 
Gujarat, had been the most powerful protector of the Indian mari- 
time merchant. The fact that he was in rebellion and losing against 
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the Imperial forces, deprived Indian shipping of any political sup- 
port for some time. This was a grave misfortune because the Dutch 
and the English chose exactly this time to attack Indian shipping 
fairly freely in the western Indian Ocean. The destruction of Dabhol 
and the emergence of the Gujarati ship-owner of Surat can be traced 
to these few years of converging unsettlements. 

The strong-arm tactics in the western waters, as far as the Dutch 
were concerned, were initiated and instigated by Jan Pieterszon 
Coen. As early as 10 December 1616, with Van den Broecke’s infor- 
mation coming in from the Red Sea, Coen had noted: (a) the 
profitability and convenience of the Red Sea trade for the Dutch; 
(b) the important role played in the trade by the ships of Dabhol; 
and (c) the desirability of attacking these vessels in order to capture 
this commerce. The ships of Dabhol were the particular targets 
because they came across freely to Bantam as well and supplied 
spicery to the Red Sea. When Coen first aired these views, there was 
no further justification for the attack contemplated on Dabhol. But 
by 1621, when the attack was in fact made, a fresh reason for attack- 
ing these ships had been found. Dabhol had treaty relations with 
the Portuguese and her ships plied with Portuguese cartazes; these 
vessels, therefore, could be considered as closely allied to the enemy 
and were declared ‘unfree’ and subject to attack. Van den Broecke, 
who was at the time laying the foundations for a peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Mughal empire, was entirely opposed to the idea. 
Willem de Milde, senior merchant on the attack-ship Sampson in 
1621, also opposed the plan. He knew that the ships of Dabhol were 
prized vessels in Mocha and there would be reprisals against the 
Dutch at that port. His warning was ignored and he was to die a 
miserable death as a prisoner of the Turks as a consequence of this 
piracy. 

The Sampson and its sister ship the Weesp, were instructed to 
cruise off the Bab el Mandeb in the fair season of 1621-2 and pick 
up such ‘unfree’ ships and hostile ships as they encountered. Coen 
was to claim later that his instructions were ineptly carried out. 
Things certainly happened in a manner which would provoke the 
Indians and Arabs most. The Dutch factory in Mocha issued safe 
conduct passes to Indian vessels which were attacked as soon as 
they came out of Mocha harbour. Several ships were plundered 
and/or sunk. Two great ships of Dabhol were boarded, plundered 
and then captured, that is, a number of Dutchmen were placed on 
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board and they were ordered to follow their captors. Unfortunately 
for the Dutch, the two Dabhoi ships escaped. The number of men 
placed on them had not been sufficient for these great ships and 
soon the Indians overpowered their guard and took their ships back 
to home port. Several Dutchmen were made prisoners. The Sampson 
and the Weesp, seriously undermanned, limped back to Surat, to a 
very hostile reception.’4 

The English, at the same’ time, had decided to attack Indian ship- 
ping and especially the ships of Dabhol. The pretext for attacking 
the latter was that a caravan bringing English goods from Agra had 
been plundered by men attached to the forces of Malik Ambar. The 
fact that Dabhol belonged to Bijapur was ignored. Ships of Chaul, 
the port of Ahmadnagar were of course to be attacked but Dabhol 
was the prime target. That season, 1621-2, the English had no luck 
with the ships of Dabhol as the Dutch had anticipated them, but 
they managed to stop the ship of Surat and lifted 7000 rials alleg- 
edly belonging to merchants of the Deccan, that is of Chaul and 
Dabhol. They also captured the ship of Chau! belonging to Malik 
Ambar, nakhuda Sidi Sarur, a good friend of Ambar’s. They returned 
to the attack against Dabhol next year and this time landed a force 
at the port which proceeded to assault the house of Aga Raza, the 
thanadar, but were repulsed. They then withdrew and continued 
their piracies against the ships and merchandise of Dabhol.’ 

The first reactions to these pirate attacks, especially the attack on 
the great ships of Dabhol, were united and furious. Bijapur pro- 
tested strongly and sent an embassy to the Turkish sultan at 
Constantinople. The Turks in Mocha took severe reprisals against 
the Dutch. The authorities in Aden arrested several Englishmen on 
a separate charge of piracy. But the thing which Coen found most 
galling was that the Mughal authorities joined Ambar in punishing 
the Dutch. This reaction along the western littoral demonstrated the 
closeness of the network of the Indian Ocean ports. Fortunately for 
the Europeans, the rebellion of Prince Khurram soon broke it up. By 
the close of the year 1622, the Indian merchants knew that they had 
been deprived of their political protection.’® 

Whether there was a deliberate decision by the English to make 
the best of the opportunity is doubtful. They had a strong naval 
force in the area and they had for long meditated using strong-arm 
methods. Whatever it was, in 1623, they captured the entire Red Sea 
fleet returning to Surat. Their demands were partly for compensa- 
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tion and partly for special privileges of trade. The merchants of 
Surat had little option. Emergency meetings in the town between 
September and November 1623 finally evolved a compromise. The 
merchants of Surat dissociated themselves from those of Dabhol. 
They were not responsible for any claims the English might have 
against the port of Bijapur. The English were free to seize any 
Dabhol goods found on board a Gujarati ship. The Gujarati mer- 
chants promised not to load any goods in future from or to Dabhol 
on their vessels without the permission of the English as long as the 
conflict lasted. In other words, and briefly, the merchants of Surat 
broke up the old understanding by which they had mutually used 
each other’s ships. This, to my mind, was an event of crucial signif- 
icance for the western Indian Ocean and out of it would emerge the 
commercial fleet of Surat of the later seventeenth century. 

With the evidence we have, it is impossible to tell how the vari- 
ous groups were affected within the city of Surat. There can be no 
doubt that in these two agonizing months in the autumn of 1623, 
the merchants with close Dabhol connections and those close to the 
Portuguese were overpowered by the others. Noblemen of the subah 
of Gujarat probably took no close interest in the affair, gripped as 
they were, by the struggles of the civil war. It is to be presumed that 
those nobles who had connections with the Portuguese, lost in this 
bargain. They did not, of course, give up the struggle so easily. 
There is Dutch evidence to indicate that several of them were trying 
hard in 1625 for a peace between the Dutch and the port of Dabhol. 
Some of the merchants of Surat at least were back to the Dabhol 
business again. But trade was difficult while there was no peace at 
sea, and this peace eluded everyone concerned with Dabhol.!” 

That Konkani port carried on an obstinate single-handed struggle 
against the English and the Dutch, while Surat soon altered the terms 
of the peace of 1623 to its advantage. The Mughal Empire, once it 
settled down after the civil conflict, bore down upon the English and 
the latter were content to have their basic demand of trade privileges 
in Gujarat sanctioned. The merchants of Surat, however, made no 
move to re-establish the old links with Dabhol, though technically 
Dabhol had by then come under Mughal protection. The Dutch, mor- 
tified by the failure of 1621 and the imprison- ment of several 
Dutchmen, carried on a blockade of Dabhol and continued to attack 
its shipping. Friendly English overtures were rebuffed as late as 1628. 
But there was no doubt that Dabhol was going under. Malik Ambar 
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who had captured the port in 1625, died the next year. Anmadnagar 
and Bijapur were politically undermined. Surat was quickly drawing 
to itself the trade which had earlier spread along the west coast. In 
1634 Pieter Viack, commander of a powerful fleet, and appropriately 
a brother-in-law of Coen’s, visited Dabhol to discover whether any- 
thing could be done to rescue the imprisoned Dutchmen but Dabhol 
refused him permission to enter. There were no hostilities; Vlack 
noted that Dabhol was in ruins.® 


NOTES 


1. Peter Reeves, Frank Broeze and Kenneth McPherson, Ports and Port 
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lished in South Asia (1979). Also see K. McPherson, ‘The History of the 
Indian Ocean Region: A Conceptual Framework’, The Great Circle, Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (April 1981), pp. 10-19. The Second International Conference on the 
Indian Ocean, scheduled for December 1984 at Perth, focused more on the 
networks of interaction. 

2. For a very liberal Anglo-Saxon definition see Frank Broeze in the Pre- 
liminary Newsletter, The Great Circle, 1978. M.N. Pearson comments on the 
scope of maritime history in his introduction to Coastal Western India (New 
Delhi, 1981). I wonder whether we may usefully think of a shade of differ- 
ence between maritime history and oceanic history. In any case, the history 
of sailing is not the same thing as the history of connections built through 
the mediation of the sea or the history of men as moulded by the sea. Pear- 
Son also points out, and quite rightly so, that ships at sea can hardly be un- 
derstood except in terms of the society which produced them and kept 
them at sea. 

3. Fora recent important attempt to explore the nature of coastal society 
see M.N. Pearson, ‘Littoral Society: A Preliminary Investigation’, Paper pre- 
sented at the Biennial Conference of the Australian Association of Asian 
Studies, Adelaide, 1984. There is the well-known anthropological anlaysis 
of maritime culture in HJ. Prins, Sailing From Lamu (Assen, 1965). Arasa- 
ratnam’s studies include: ‘The Dutch East India Company and the King- 
dom of Madura, 1650-1200’, Tamil Culture, Vol. X, No. I January-March 
1963), pp. 48-74; ‘Politics and Commerce in the Coastal Kingdoms of Tamil. 
Nadu, 1650-1700’, South Asia, I (1971), pp. 1-20; ‘Pre-Modern Commerce 
and Society in Southern Asia’, Inaugural Lecture at the University of 
Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 1972. For the sea people of south-east Asia see A.B. 
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Lapian, ‘Le réle des Orang Laut dans I’histoire de Riau’, Arcnipel, XVIII 
(1979), and David Sopher, The Sea Nomads (National Museum of Singapore, 
1965, 1977). For the maritime Arabs see A.M. Abu Hakima, History of 
Eastern Arabia, The Rise of Kuwait and Bahrain (Beirut, 1973). 

4. In one of his many charming but little known pieces, ‘On the Eight- 
eenth Century as a Category of Indonesian History: A Reconsideration of 
Van Leur’, Documentatieblad Werkgroup 18e-Eeuw (February, 1979), Boxer 
conceded that to write the history of the Dutch in Indonesia is not writing 
Indonesian history, but he added that it would be unwise to exclude them 
altogether. The main tendency now among the historians of south-east Asia 
is to try and reconstruct the Malay-Indonesian world; by and large, they are 
critical of older histories concerned with the Europeans in the area. Barbara 
and Leonard Andaya, A History of Malaysia (London, 1982) sums up much 
of this trend. J. Warren, The Sulu Zone, 1768-1898 (Singapore, 1981) is an 
example of a historian using European documents to explore the non-Euro- 
pean world, On the whole, there is more of the older kind of Eurocentric 
writing among Indian historians than among their peers in Asian history. 
K.S. Mathew, Portuguese Trade with India in the Sixteenth Century (New 
Delhi, 1983), is a recent example. 

5. The important French historian Geneviéve Bouchon, in her review of 
Pearson's Merchants and Rulers of Gujarat (1973), has taken issue with Pearson 
for harping on the limitations of the Portuguese: cf. ‘Pour une histoire du 
Gujarat due XVe au XVIle siécle’, Mare Luso Indicum, IV (1980), pp. 145-58. 
She herself demonstrates in her own work the utility of close and detailed 
analysis of specific problems: cf. Mamale de Cananor, un adversaire de I'Inde 
Portugaise, 1507-1528 (Paris, 1975). P.J. Marshall’s views are still best read in 
his East India Fortunes, The British in Bengal in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 
1976). Professor Arasaratnam has now completed a rich historical explora- 
tion of the Indian world along the Coromandel coast titled Merchants, Compa- 
nies and Commerce in the Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740 (Delhi, 1986). 

6. For a succinct statement of the Gopal thesis see Surendra Gopal, ‘No- 
bility and the Mercantile Community in India, XVI-XVII Centuries’, Journal 
of Indian History, Vol. L, Part III (December 1972), pp. 793-803. 

7. I have already referred to the works of Pearson and Arasaratnam. In 
my essay, Malabar in Asian Trade, 1740-1800 (Cambridge, 1967), I tried to 
explore the coastal society of Kerala with the help of Dutch documents. Very 
recently S. Krishna Iyer has supplemented the picture from Malayalam 
sources in a thesis submitted for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Kerala, 
Thiruvananthapuram. His thesis is entitled ‘Travancore-Dutch Relations, 
1729-1741’. The important work done by H.W. Van Santen, ‘De Verenigde 
Oost-Indische Compagnie in Gujarat en Hindustan, 1620-1660’ (Leiden 
Ph.D., 1982) is, I believe, soon to appear in English translation. 

8. N. Steensgaard, Carracks, Caravans and Companies (Copenhagen, 
1972), is the most discussed book which has underlined the crucial import- 
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ance of the fall of Portuguese Hormuz in 1622. Professor M.A.P. Meilink— 
Roelofsz has criticized Steensgaard for concentrating too much on the west- 
em Indian Ocean. See her review article ‘The Structure of Trade in Asia in 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries’, Mare Luso-Indicum, IV (1980), pp. 
1-41. Since I am discussing the western Indian Ocean, I have no hesitation 
in accepting the significance of the fall of Hormuz but I seek to show what 
it meant for the Indian and Asian worlds. As to the character of Portuguese 
presence in the Indian Ocean, | shall only cite Professor Boxer when he 
says: ‘Whatever the state of affairs in Afonso de Albuquerque’s day and 
generation, by the seventeenth century the Portuguese in Asia were no 
longer primarily crusaders but traders’, Portuguese India in the Mid-Seven- 
teenth Century (Delhi, 1980), p. 42. 

9. For a recent assessment of Van den Broecke see the admirable intro- 
duction in D.H.A. Kolff and H.W. Van Santen, eds. De Geshrieften van Fran- 
cisco Pelsaert (The Hague, 1979). 

10. For these first visits and information gathered see Coolhaas, Van den 
Broecke in Azie, I, pp. 28-44 (for the 1614 visit) and pp. 80-6 (for the 1616 
visit). The picture I have presented is brief and therefore simplified. There 
was no consistent Portuguese policy, at any rate there was little of consis- 
tent conduct. The Portuguese Jesuit Jeronimo Lobo, who travelled in these 
parts at this time, supports Van den Broecke when he says that the ruler of 
Qishn ‘was an old and loyal friend of the Portuguese’: cf. M.G. Da Costa, 
ed. The Itinerario of Jeronimo Lobo (London, 1984), p. 49. But while Van den 
Broecke was in Shihr, a ship belonging to the brother of the ruler of Qishn 
was attacked by them. Indian ships were often molested by them without 
much regard for existing friendships. In the season 1619-20, for instance, 
four warships of the Portuguese went into the Red Sea ‘to intercept the 
junckes, thereby to reduce the Indians into conformity and subjection’, En- 
glish Factories, 1618-1621, pp. 206-7. 

11. For Van den Broecke’s encounter with Malik Seto see Van den Broecke 
in Azie, I, 81. Pearson has a valuable appendix to his Coastal Western India 
which tabulates Portuguese passes lent to Indian vessels between 1618 and 
1622. From these figures, it would appear that the Adil Shah of Bijapur had 
about three to four of these large ships of around six hundred tons and 
upwards, counting three khandis to a ton. The Nizam Shah of Anmadnagar 
had probably two. Sidi Sarur (differently spelled in the documents) was 
nakhuda of one of these large Ahmadnagar ships. This ship was captured by 
the English in 1621 and was in fact owned by Malik Ambar. Sidi Sarur was 
a good friend of Ambar’s. See English Factories, 1618-21, pp. 296-7. Letters 
exchanged between the king of Portugal and the viceroy in Goa clarify 
some of the points about Dabhol. The important role of the great ships of 
Dabhol in sustaining the customs at Hormuz was mentioned in the royal 
letter of 31 January 1615: cf. R.A. de Bulhao, ed. Documentos Remettidos da 
India, Ill (Lisboa, 1885), pp. 185-6. For the reluctance to grant cartazes see 
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the royal letter of 21 February 1615 in ibid., pp. 267-8. For the distrust of the 
smaller craft, the royal letter of 24 March 1618 in Documentos Remettidos da 
India, V (Lisboa, 1935, ed. unspecified), pp. 100-1. The royal letter of 6 Feb- 
ruary 1616 described Ahmadnagar as the wall that stood between the Es- 
tado da India and the Mughal, see Documentos Remettidos, III, pp. 382-3. I 
am grateful to Sanjay Subrahmanyam of the Delhi School of Economics for 
kindly locating and translating these letters for me. For Portuguese policy 
towards the Deccan states the reader may also see P. Pissurlencar, ‘The 
Extinction of the Nizam Shahis’, in S.R. Tikekar, ed. Sardesai Commemoration 
Volume (Bombay, 1938). A thumb-nail sketch of Dabhol’s history in 
Maharashtra State Gazetteer, Ratnagiri District (Bombay, 1962), pp. 138f. 

12. The port of Dabhol went out of its way to show kindness to visiting 
English ships, even when the intention of the callers was clearly unfriendly. 
For an instance of this see the reception of Captain Bonner in 1618 in English 
Factories, 1618-21, p. 69. Captain Bickley, on a similar occasion in 1620, 
noted: ‘I knowe no such place in all that coaste as Dabulle for kind usadge 
ore refreshinge for sick men if occasione should be’, in ibid., p. 233, For per- 
ceptive comments on the general attack on Dabhol by the north Europeans 
see N. Macleod, De Oost-Indische Compagnie als Zeemogendheid in Azie, Vol. I, 
1602-1632 (Rijswijk, 1927), pp. 401f. 

13. To follow the changing character of the mercantile fleet during the 
seventeenth century in any detail will take us much beyond the scope of 
the present paper. I have indicated the composition of the fleet of Hindu- 
stan, as these ships calling at Mocha were known at the turn of the eight- 
eenth century in my paper ‘Gujarati Merchants and the Red Sea Trade, 
1700-1725’, in B.B. Kling and M.N. Pearson, eds. The Age of Partnership: Eu- 
ropeans in Asia Before Dominion (Honolulu, 1979). The role of the medium 
ship is clear in that kind of situation. The small craft appear prominently in 
all the relevant documentation of the early seventeenth century, for exam- 
ple in the shipping lists provided by Van den Broecke. I may add that the 
two large Dabhol vessels which Van den Broecke saw in Mocha in 1616 
belonged to the thanadar Aga Raza. I have taken six hundred tons as the 
measure of the great ship following the Batavia Dag Register which gave 300 
lasts for a large ship and 100 lasts for a yacht: cf. Batavia Dag Register, I, p. 
263, a last being the equivalent of two tons. Immediately below in the text, 
I try to indicate the changing relations between the merchant and the ruler. 
The classic picture of the merchants demanding and obtaining protection at 
sea through the Mughal is in the report of the meeting between Thomas 
Roe and the Itimaduddaula and Asaf Khan at Ahmedabad in 1618. The two 
topmost men in the Empire personally attempted to obtain English safe- 
conduct for the imperial vessel Jahangir before it sailed for Mocha because 
the principal merchants would not freight on it otherwise: cf. English Facto- 
ries, 1618-23, pp. 4-5. Van Santen makes the important point, though in a 
completely different context, that in 1645, the Mughal authorities were mak- 
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ing it obligatory on merchants to put some of their freight on royal vessels 
and that by 1663, the Mughal vessels had been much reduced because of 
representations by the merchants that the royal ships were hurting their 
own freight trade: cf. H.W. Van Santen, De Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie 
in Gujarat en Hindustan, 1620-60, pp. 77-8. The fact that a balance of black- 
mail as between land and sea was being established was @ear as early as 
1619. Khurram was urged by the merchants not to yield to English threats 
on the assumption that they would not dare to attack at sea when they had 
so much property on land: cf. English Factories, 1618-23, pp. 174-5. 

14. Coen’s first letter on the Red Sea was dated 22 October 1615 and is 
in Beschieden, I, pp. 230, followed by two others in October 1616; the inten- 
tion to attack Dabhol ships indicated pp. 237-9. The discussions at Bantam 
and Batavia in 1616 and then in 1620 which changed the justification can be 
followed in Beschieden, III, pp. 380-1, 619-20. Also relevant is Coen’s corre- 
spondence with Van den Broecke in ibid., pp. 184, 212. Coen’s displeasure 
at ineptitude in ibid., p. 230. 

15. The English attacks on Dabhol in 1621-2 and the following season 
can be followed in some detail in English Factories, 1618-21, pp. 286-9, 296- 
7300 and English Factories, 1622-23, p. 228. 

16. The furious reactions to the piratical attack by the Dutch is best fol- 
lowed in the letters of Coen himself, who also faithfully notes the dismay 
of Van den Broecke: cf. Beschieden, I, pp. 696-7, 721, 753-4. The English 
noticed how Ambar had appealed to Khurram and how positive the res- 
ponse had been: cf. English Factories, 1618-21, p. 274. For the reprisals in 
Mocha see Batavia Dag Register, I, p. 30. 

i7. The English attack on the ships of Surat in 1623 can be read in 
English Factories, 1622-23, pp. 264-71. The sense in which we may speak of 
a Red Sea fleet in the late seventeenth century would be inappropriate in 
these early years, but there is no doubt that the English managed to capture 
all the great ships of Surat and Cambay in this swoop. Van den Broecke was 
called upon to help release the royal ships but pleaded his inability to do 
so. He was put under house arrest but honourably released when the 
accord with the English was reached. In 1624, when the Mughal authorities 
struck, Van den Broecke abandoned his strict neutrality and helped several 
Indian vessels by lending them the Dutch flag. See Van den Broecke in Azie, 
II, p. 285-95. As for efforts for peace between the Dutch and Dabhol see 
Generale Missiven, 1, p. 152, which indicates how several noblemen and mer- 
chants of Surat were trying for it in 1625. 

18. For the visit of Pieter Vlack to Dabhol at the end of 1634, see H. 
Dunlop, ed. Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Oost Indische Compagnie in Perzie, 
I, p. 515. Van Den Broecke in Surat noted how the English efforts to revive 
trade in Dabhol were rebuffed in 1628 and how pleased the merchants of 
Surat were as a result: cf. Van den Broecke, II, p. 340. 
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The Early Seventeenth- 
century Crisis in the 
Western Indian Ocean 
and the Rise of Gujarati 
Shipping in Early 
Eighteenth Century* 


the history of the Indian Ocean has long been recognized, but 

the exact character of the unsettlement of these years has yet 
to be analysed. In keeping with the accepted approach among histo- 
rians, the history of these years has been discussed primarily in 
terms of the decline of the Portuguese and the rise of the Dutch and 
the British to the dominance of the ocean. Of the best known res- 
earch in recent years, there is enough in Anthony Disney’s findings 
to indicate that the Portuguese had firm and wide-ranging commer- 
cial arrangements with the Indians. The decline of the Portuguese 
would thus certainly have meant the decline of sections among the 
Indian maritime merchants and the prosperity of certain Indian 
ports. Even Steensgard would accept that the collapse of the older 


Te importance of the early years of the seventeenth century in 
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trade did not mean the wiping out of former networks, but only 
their re-arrangement under different circumstances. In this chapter, 
it is intended to argue that in the 1620s, due to several converging 
developments, large sections among the Indian maritime mer- 
chants, who were trading in the western Ocean, lost their previous 
prosperity of the Indian ports. Dabhol, in particular, declined 
irretrievably. One would expect that with the decline of the Indo- 
Portuguese network and those ports which had allied with the 
Portuguese, there would be a rise of those ports and those Indian 
merchants who had made friends with the northern European. But 
history did not quite repeat itself in the seventeenth century and 
instead the Mughal port of Surat that rose to prosperity was, in a 
true sense, independent of external controls. Surat became the home 
for Indian shipping merchants who, for the first time in these cen- 
turies, built an autonomous network of carrying trade in the Indian 
Ocean, which was at its peak in the later seventeenth century. 

The reason why the Indian point of view has so far been ignored is 
only partly that the documentation of reconstruction attempted is. 
exclusively European; it is also owing to the fact that the European 
documentation, such as it is, has been only partially available uptil 
now. In recent years, most of the Dutch evidence bearing upon the 
subject has been published and a review of the problem suggesting 
new possibilities has become possible. Indian historians have long 
been aware of the old favourite called the Batavia Dag Register. These 
thirty-one volumes, published between 1888 and 1931, embody an 
enormous mass of material related to the period and not all of it has 
been carefully sifted. Unfortunately this official diary of the Batavia 
Castle is not as candid a document as would enable us to reverse the 
perspective. On the contrary, any misguided enthusiasm for this Dag 
Register will only impose the views of the Batavia Castle on the his- 
tory of the Indian Ocean. Less unsatisfactory though open to similar 
objections is the other old favourite, Pieter Van Dam’s Beschryvinge 
van de Oost Indische Compagnie.' This history of the Dutch East India 
Company was, as is well known, compiled in the Netherlands in the 
early eighteenth century from the voluminous papers accumulated 
at the Company’s offices. Pieter Van Dam was an astute observer and 
there is much in his writings to help us get beyond the official preoc- 
cupations, but, of course, it is basically nothing but an official history 
and all the valuable information notwithstanding, the point of view 
is firmly European. Dutch and that of the Company’s. An added dis- 
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advantage of Van Dam, relative to the Batavia Dag Register is that it is 
a constructed history and therefore one man’s version of events. The 
publication of the papers of the Dutch East India Company relating 
to the affairs of the Persian Gulf? is a betwixt and between affair from 
this point of view, being in its essence a compilation of official papers 
but allowing Dunlop’s editorial vision the play it deserved. The most 
majestic achievement of this kind of matter is W.P. Coolhaas’ Generale 
Missiven van Gouverneurs en Raden aan Heeren XVII der V.O.C.3 This 
series reached the seventh volume and the year 1725 before the death 
of Professor Coolhaas and there we have the events in the Indian 
Ocean as seen from Batavia, guided by the matchless scholarship of 
the editor, as also his love for the Dutch achievement. 

Such papers as these, extremely voluminous and impressively 
informative as they are, give us a detailed picture of the western 
Indian Ocean in the early seventeenth century. But my reliance for 
reconstructing the crisis of the 1620s will be far more on two other 
publications of a slightly different character: H.T. Colenbrander’s 
.Jan Pietersz Coen, Beschieden Omtrent Zijn Bedrijf in Indie* and WP. 
Coolhaas’ Pieter Van Den Broecke in Azié.> The Coen papers give us, 
besides the biography by Colenbrander as Vol. VI, all the letters 
written by Coen in our period, several official papers. The journal 
of Van den Broecke describes the western Indian Ocean in some 
detail. What is more to the point is that these two men first built the 
Dutch concentration in the Arabian Sea, and as they differed sharp- 
ly in their attitudes, we learn more of what was actually happening 
by studying these two sets of papers together. Some useful light can 
also be gathered now from D.H.A. Kolff and H.W. Van Santen’s De 
Geschriften van Francisco Pelsaert over Mughal Indie (1979)° distin- 
guished as it is by its new style of editing. 

Much of the information in this chapter comes from the journal 
of Van den Broecke and it may be useful, briefly, to sketch his career 
in the Indian Ocean during these years. He came into the ocean 
with the fleet of Governor General Reynst and was instructed to 
explore the possibilities of the Red Sea trade in 1614. This was Van 
den Broecke’s first visit to Aden, but between this time and 1620, he 
had visited ‘the western quarters’ three times. On the second visit, 
in January 1616, Van den Broecke journeyed overland from Mocha 
to Sana to obtain the Turkish governor’s permission for Dutch trade 
at the Red Sea port. On the third visit in 1617, he lost the two ships 
he commanded off Surat and trekked across the peninsula from 
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Surat to Masulipatam. From 1620 to 1625 he was in Surat, in charge 
of Dutch trading establishments in western India, the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. From that time to 1628 he looked after Gujarat 
alone and was back home in 1629. It is difficult to determine how 
much of the journal was actually written at the time, though it reads 
like a diary in most respects. He was a sloppy writer and he pub- 
lished slightly different versions of events in which he participated. 
At times his figures for shipping vary considerably. But he was not 
deliberately distorting facts in a manner which would make it diffi- 
cult for us to see the Indian and Asian world beyond the European 
focus. Unlike the ruthless and warlike Coen he was mild and 
though not thinking highly of the Indians, liked them well enough 
and was determined to live at peace with them. 

The first point which Van den Broecke made was that in attempt- 
ing to build up Dutch trade in the western Indian ocean what he 
ran up against was not so much the Portuguese as such, but a large 
number of Indian merchants who were acting in Portuguese inter- 
est. On the first visit to Aden and after much initial friendliness 
from the local administration, Van den Broecke was unpleasantly 
surprised at a 20 per cent customs demand on some opium that he 
had sold. The Turkish governor explained that this was the local 
custom which the local bania merchants would confirm. And con- 
firm they did; Van den Broecke noted in his diary that these banias 
were no better than factors of the Portuguese and acted for them.’ 
They had a strong hold over the trade of Aden as one of them was 
a member of the governor’s council. The Portuguese were not 
allowed to visit Aden but they could clearly rely on others to take 
care of their trade. They however did visit Shihr where the ruler 
was friendly and a number of Indian traders, along with the Portu- 
guese, boosted Shihr’s commerce.’ It is interesting to note that 
vessels from, Goa, though not under the Portuguese flag, were 
allowed into Mocha.!° There were, however, Indian merchants not 
of the Indo-Portuguese network of trade who used the port of Shihr 
as their principal rendezvous. Broecke noticed that Shihr, which 
was hostile to the Portuguese, was a flourishing port because of this 
Indian trade." It must be regarded as a characteristic of the situa- 
tion that the banias of Shihr regularly received ships from Goa, 
Daman and Diu. 

Besides the obvious importance of the Indo-Portuguese com- 
merce, what is evident from the notings of Broecke in these years is 
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the importance of Dabhol as a port. There has been an assumption 
that the city of Surat succeeded that of Cambay to a dominant posi- 
tion in the western ocean at the close of the sixteenth century. If we 
go by Broecke’s journal alone, there is good reason to think it was 
Dabhol which was the major shipping port in the early seventeenth 
century. Van den Broecke was in Makalla in January 1616, and there 
he saw ‘een groot schip van Dabul’. This expression ‘groot schip’ is 
often used about vessels from Dabhol, while most other ships are 
described as schepkens or schepjes indicating that they were much 
smaller in size. The Dabhol ship was commanded by a nakhuda who 
was from the Habash coast, a black man with the title of Malik.’ 
There can be little doubt that Malik Ambar, who in these years was 
building up Dabhol as the principal port of Ahmadnagar, had sev- 
eral of his clansmen engaged in the Red Sea trade. This importance 
of Dabhol as a port, especially for the Red Sea trade, is also clear in 
the published documents of the English company. The British 
would invariably visit Dabhol from Surat before undertaking the 
voyage to Aden and Mocha and this was also the custom for the 
shipping of Surat. There is a further impression that a number of 
Surat merchants used Dabhol shipping for their trade to the Red 
Sea. Surat at that time does not appear to have possessed more than 
one or two of these great ships, the rest being of the much smaller 
kind. The great ships of Surat belonged to Prince Khurram. 

The kind ofshipping which Van den Broecke describes—and his 
facts are also supported in other sources and also the British 
papers—leads to a belief that the commercial fleet in the western 
Indian Ocean in the early seventeenth century was substantially dif- 
ferent in its composition from what it became at the close of that 
century. In the 1600s, these fleets were dominated by a few large 
ships which were normally owned by the princes and these were 
supported by small vessels of the coastal merchants. Medium ships 
of the kind which came to characterize the later fleets also existed, 
but they were not by any means prominent. This was the time when 
the princes were insulating the merchants from the risk of ship- 
owning, and the merchants were themselves aware. The later 
seventeenth century saw the rise of the ship-owning merchant who 
came into his own at the port of Surat. The favourite vessel of these 
merchants in the Arabian Sea was the two-hundred tonner, though 
larger vessels continued to be used. Mughal shipping, based in 
Surat, remained important but the fleet of Hindustan which sailed 
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to and fro every year between Surat and Mocha in the later years 
was largely composed of the medium ships of private merchants. 
The crisis had some connection with the change in shipping which 
occurred. 

The word ‘crisis’ is, of course, easily used and one is never very 
sure whether the developments one describes deserve this distinc- 
tion. But there can be little doubt that several unsettling develop- 
ments for the commerce of the western Indian Ocean came together 
in the twenties of the seventeenth century. The event which has 
been most discussed was the fall of Hormuz in 1622 to a combined 
British and Iranian attack. There cannot be any doubt that it was a 
most significant development in the western Indian Ocean, though 
its importance for the Ocean as a whole may be questioned. The fall 
of the port did make clear the decline of the Portuguese power and 
merchants connected with the Portuguese who had made Hormuz 
their home or formed permanent trading connections with the port 
must have suffered a major reverse as a result. No one has so far 
attempted to study the nature of the displacement involved in the 
move to Bandar Abbas. Whatever that was, along with the capture 
of Hormuz, the Iranians attacked and captured Kandahar in the 
same year, that is, 1622. The loss of Kandahar precipitated a first 
rate crisis within the Mughal Empire and led to the rebellion of 
Prince Khurram against his father, the Emperor Jehangir. The civil 
war which ensued kept the Imperial forces fully occupied for two 
years. And exactly at this time, the Dutch and the British tried their 
strong arm tactics to penetrate the Red Sea trade of the Indian mer- 
chants. The totality of the unsettlement from Hormuz, through 
Kandahar and the raging civil conflict. in India unfolded itself. 

The strong arm tactics in the western Indian ocean, as far as the 
Dutch were concerned, were initiated and instigated by Jan Pieter- 
szon Coen. As early as 10 December 1616 he had noted: (a) the 
profitability and convenience of the trade for the Dutch, (b) the 
important role played in the trade by the ships of Dabhol in partic- 
ular and (c) the desirability of attacking these vessels in order to 
capture this commerce. He had also noted with admiration border- 
ing on envy the fact that the Turks kept wide areas of relatively 
small force.'? This notion that ships of Dabhol should be attacked 
because they were the principal competitors came first. But by 1622 
a new reason for attacking these ships had been found. Coen argued 
at this time that Dabhol was in treaty relations with the Portuguese 
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and as such the ships of that port could be declared ‘unfree’ and 
attacked thereafter. Even while arguing this fresh ground for hostil- 
ity, Coen emphasised in his letter to the Heeren XVII of 21 January 
1622 the fact that the ships of Dabhol were competing stiffly with 
the Dutch even in Acheh and the Gulf of Batavia.“ 

Jan Peterszon Coen had instructed the Sampson to cruise off the 
Red Sea in the fair season of 1621-2 and capture such ships of 
Dabhol that it could. William de Milde, senior merchant on board 
the Sampson, had protested against the instructions as it would cre- 
ate trouble for the Dutch in Mocha, with ships from Dabhol being 
the best customers at that port, but the protest had been ignored. 
Unfortunately for Coen Sampson bungled the job. She captured two 
great ships from Dabhol but put only 23 Dutchmen on board one 
which normally carried 200 lascars, and on the other with a comple- 
ment of 150 lascars, she put 20. The result was that the Dabhol ships 
broke loose on way to Surat and carried away their captors as cap- 
tives to Dabhol. The Sampson, hopelessly undermanned, somehow 
limped to Surat where it at once ran into intense hostility. The mer- 
chants of Surat, who had invested on the Dabhol ships had a 
number of Dutch factors arrested by the Mughal officials. Van den 
Broecke in Surat was himself furious at this act of piracy and will- 
ingly paid substantial compensation. Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
dispatched missions to Constantinopole to protest against this high- 
handed action of the Dutch. The factors of the Dutch company were 
arrested in Mocha. Coen was surprised at this fury against the 
Dutch all round; the Arabian Sea was particularly bitter at the con- 
duct of the Mughal administration which was at that time at war 
against Ahmadnagar; Van den Broecke in Surat noted that the dis- 
honour this action had brought upon the Dutch would be talked 
about for a hundred years.!6 

Indian merchants, who had for some years been exposed to this 
kind of piratical attacks from the English knew the harm that could 
be done if the Dutch also joined in. There can however be little 
doubt that the Indo-Portuguese network was behind the unified 
protest around the littoral. As late as 1625 Pieter de Carpentier, gov- 
ernor in Batavia, noted how several big merchants of Surat were 
importuning the Dutch to make up their quarrel with Dabhol as 
they were largely interested in the trade of that port.‘? But such 
protests were useless at the time as the real strength behind the mer- 
chants—the Mughal Empire—was convulsed by civil war. Clearly 
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the merchants of Surat recognised this truth and when the English 
simultaneously decided to attack Dabhol on the plea that Malik 
Ambar’s men had robbed one of their gafilas, important sections in 
Surat decided to retreat. In 1623, the English were assured that the 
merchants of Surat would not be concerned even if they attacked 
the ships of Dabhol and Chaul. The English papers of course give 
this as an understanding with the Mughal authorities of Surat, but 
such agreements were invariably the results of the merchants’ 
endeavours, and it must be noted that it came in 1623 when Shah 
Jahan, the main support behind Surat, was a rebel and was pre- 
sumed to be on his way out. This was to be the beginning of the 
break-up of the Indo-Portuguese network in the west. 

The port of Dabhol continued its valiant but fruitless struggle 
single-handedly against both the English and the Dutch. Some of 
the instructions to Dutch shipping which Dunlop published indi- 
cate that in the later 1620s they were under orders to treat Dabhol 
as an enemy port.!® As late as 2 March 1628 Van den Broecke no- 
ticed in Surat that the English had been rebuffed at Dabhol in an 
attempt to re-establish friendly relations.!? The final note on Dabhol 
in these papers came from Pieter Vlack, a brother-in-law of Coen’s, 
and commander of a Dutch fleet which visited Dabhol in 1634. 
Vlack’s intention was to see if the unfortunate Dutchmen taken 
prisoner in the Sampson imbroglio could be released and relations 
mended. Dabhol refused permission for his fleet to enter, and Vlack 
noted that the port was in ruins.”° 

The story from this time onward belongs to Surat. The Mughal 
authority asserted itself and there wasn’t any kind of anarchy in the 
western Indian Ocean any more in the seventeenth century. Aden 
declined to yield place to Mocha. It has been held that this was due 
to Turkish misrule. That conclusion is based wholly on one com- 
ment of Van den Broecke during his 1614 visit. At the time Mocha 
was equally under the Turkish administration. The real explanation 
was that the merchants of Aden belonged to the Portuguese interest 
and it was this group which declined in the Arabian sea. The fall of 
Dabhol was the most spectacular illustration of this process. Much 
work however has yet to be done to discover how the process of 
re-adjustment worked itself out in the later seventeenth century. 

At the turn of the eighteenth century, Surat was Gujarat’s and- 
India’s premier port-city. It was the house of a large mercantile ma- 
rine unsurpassed in the whole of the Indian Ocean. Surat was, 
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however, past her best but she still dominated the western Indian 
Ocean with her 100 odd ocean going vessels which totalled a dead- 
weight tonnage of about 20,000. In the year 1701, the Dutch East 
India Company was contemplating going to war with the Mughal 
Empire of India. The Dutch lodge in Surat was, at the time, under 
the supervision of Hendrik Zwardekroon, an imperious and hard 
working man who believed in thorough preparations. As war 
against the port was in the offing, he had a careful survey made of 
the Indian ships of Surat and the list thus prepared has survived to 
assist the historian. Such good fortune however is rare and if you 
look at the first decade of the eighteenth century there is nothing 
comparable to it. In fact, data about Indian shipping is quite scarce 
for the first years of the eighteenth century. They pick up a little 
later, only to fade out around the 1740s. | 

At the outset it may be noted that data about Gujarati shipping 
comes from European sources. Tourists, in fact, seldom discussed 
the ships they saw around them and one very good reason why so 
little is known about Indian ships is this silence of the European 
traveller. The balance to some extent is redressed by the papers of 
the European concerns and also by the papers of the private British 
merchants. The main attractions for historians of evidence of this 
kind is that they were never deliberately written for posterity. There 
were almost always notes made in the course of the daily grind and 
letters exchanged about one’s own business ventures. The difference 
is an important one as deliberate presentation of a case is usually to 
some extent unreliable. 

There are many different kinds of mention of Gujarati shipping 
in the papers of the early eighteenth century. For one thing, there 
are what can be called lists of passes made out by the Dutch Com- 
pany to Indian shippers as some kind of sea-licence. These papers 
would record the dates on which they were issued. Then they 
would give the names of the owners and the communities to which 
they belonged. The ships would be recorded by their names and 
their size would also be noted. Then they would put down the 
number of guns the ships carried, the names of their nakhudas and 
the destinations. Not all of the statements upon a pass would be re- 
liable but all these were recorded as they were given by the Indian 
agents and it is, in fact, Indian evidence in Dutch translation. 

The logs kept on board the Dutch ships which escorted Gujarati 
vessels to and from the Red Sea at the turn of the eighteenth century 
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are also useful. The Dutch were obliged to do this because of pira- 
cies committed by Europeans on the Red Sea run. As one reads 
these logs one makes these journeys again, noting how difficult it 
was for the Gujaratis to sail in formation, what problems were cre- 
ated by fast and slow sailors among the vessels being escorted, the 
immense respect paid to the imperial ships of the Mughal all the 
time, problems of the trade between Gujarat and the Red Sea. 
Added to these logs, through the journals kept in the Red Sea town 
of Mocha by the Dutch factors while the ships were there, a fairly 
satisfactory reconstruction of such voyages becomes possible, albeit 
for a few seasons, around the year 1700. 

There are many such evidences as one ploughs one’s way 
through the massive volumes of the Dutch and the English 
Company’s papers. The private papers of Sir Robert Cowan, Gov- 
emor of Bombay, 1729-34, had a great deal to do with the port of 
Surat as he built his private fortune in the Red Sea trade. Henry 
Lowther, the chief of the English factory and Cowan’s right hand 
man, wrote to Cowan almost every day during the later 1720s and 
early 1730s, and in these letters one learns much about shipping. To 
take only one example, Cowan had a large ship built at Surat and 
Lowther was entrusted with the actual task of getting it built. Now 
there was no ship-building yard in Surat or for that matter any- 
where else along the western Indian Ocean, at the time, nor were 
there established building concerns. What one did to get a ship 
made was to contact a chief carpenter and come to an agreement 
with this man. He would undertake to have any vessel made 
according to one’s specifications. All one had to do was to obtain a 
suitable spot on the river Tapti and make a hut for his store and his 
men. He would do the rest. Lowther of course supervised the work 
closely and it is a delight to read him worried about masts and 
nails, ransacking the bazaars of a desperately hard-pressed city and 
arranging for timber to be brought up from Malabar. 

Gujarati shipping in the early eighteenth century is not a subject 
beyond redemption. There are many imperfections in the data and 
much is amiss. Given all this, it is a task worth attempting. 

Surat, at the turn of the eighteenth century, boasted of a commer- 
cial marine which was perhaps unrivalled at the time in these parts. 
But there is good reason to think that somewhat earlier the shipping 
was even more impressive. To mention only one thing, the Portu- 
guese fleets which called at the port every year had sadly dwindled 
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by the end of the seventeenth century and some at least in the city 
saw in the decline of the Indo-Portuguese trade a decline of Surat 
itself. There is no detailed study of the city available for the seven- 
teenth century and there may well have been several ups and 
downs in the Gujarati shipping of the port. Taking one thing with 
another, it is clear that there was a spurt in ship-building in the 
1680s and in spite .of piracies during this decade and the next, 
Surat’s shipping was at its peak immediately before the seventeenth 
century ended. It is worth making the point that though the Dutch 
company was trading heavily in Surat at the time, English trade had 
dwindled to insignificance and other Europeans had virtually shut 
shop. Gujarati shipping was therefore not only absolutely but also 
relatively to all others, at the peak of its eminence. 

This may sound surprising to manv who are used to regard ports 
such as Surat as functions and products of the history of the English 
East India Company. This is the notorious Eurocentric approach 
which Indian historians are now working hard to correct. No one of 
course denies that the English Company’s trade in Surat was impor- 
tant, if not at the turn of the eighteenth century certainly at other 
times. The trade of the Dutch was probably the largest of any trade 
in the city notwithstanding all that can be said for Indian trade. But 
the city as a whole was an Indian Gujarati port and the shipping 
was overwhelmingly in Indian hands. 

This was a period when the Portuguese had been in the Indian 
Ocean for over two centuries and the north Europeans had been at 
Surat itself for about a hundred years. Indian shipping was still a 
dominant factor in the situation. The common assumption seems to 
be that once European shipping arrived in the Asian seas, Indian 
and other Asian vessels simply folded up in reverence. The entire 
historiography of the British Indian colonial period had hammered 
this lesson home. It was a good lesson with only the disadvantage 
of being a wrong one. None of the documentation explains how the 
freight war was fought out in the past, but there are enough good 
reasons indicated to explain the strong survival of the Indian ele- 
ment. For one thing and probably the most important reason, 
Indian freight rates were considerably lower than European 
charges. The difference could be as much as one hundred per cent. 
Given that European ships were safer, such differences in freight 
charges would still keep much business for Indian ship-owners. 
Besides, European shipping was not always available when and 
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where it was wanted, and people tended to make arrangements 
with those who were more reliable. Further, the customs of the 
Indian freighters and the European shippers were very different 
from one another. In case of disputes, which were invariably settled 
according to relevant customs in those times, there would be enor- 
mous problems for all concerned. Indian merchants were then 
thrifty and calculating men, as indeed they are today, and the kind 
of disadvantages in freighting on European bottoms assured sur- 
vival of Indian shipping. 

The thrift and the calculation of the Indian merchant were often 
the wonder of European commentators, and it may be of some 
interest to illustrate the phenomena. One may be struck by the state- 
ment that Indian merchant ships carried guns and the numbers of 
such cannons were recorded in the Dutch passes. In fact, many of 
these ships carried a surprisingly large number of guns, which, at 
the time, was perhaps necessary because of the pirates. But what is 
really surprising however is not so much the number of their guns 
but that they were never in a position to use them. The owners and 
the freighters stacked cargo on decks right up to the gun-positions. 
There was no space for the gunners, if any on board, to manoeuvre 
their cannons, load and fire them. Jan Jilliszon, a Dutch navigator 
who was lent to the Mughal Imperial Service and was on duty on 
board the Ganj-i-Sawai in 1694 wrote to his superiors in wonder that 
the ship was so overcrowded with men and goods that scarcely a 
gun could be loaded or used. Not surprisingly the Ganj-i-Sawai was 
easily picked up by the pirate Evory the very next year and caused 
consternation along the coast. 

Indian ships were usually overcrowded and overloaded. They 
were also thriftily operated. The system for manning a ship was sim- 
ilar to the system of building one. A headman, the tandel, is contacted 
and once the terms were settled, the tandel would bring in his men to 
operate your ship for the voyage. There would be an agreed salary 
for the headman and for each of the sailors. Besides, there would be 
fixed quantities of ration for all of them. Indian owners do not appear 
to have given any rations to their sailors while the vessel was at port 
but they allowed a small amount of private trade, that is to say, ev- 
eryone was allowed to carry a small amount of goods to be traded on 
the ship’s voyage. European salaries were probably higher than 
those offered on board Gujarati vessels but Gujarati sailors preferred 
to sail vessels of their own countrymen. There is considerable mate- 
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rial to indicate that though the Dutch were anxious to obtain Gujarati 
sailors they found this difficult as the Gujaratis felt they were ill- 
treated on board Dutch vessels. It is very difficult to make any actual 
calculations about the running costs of a vessel but a medium Guja- 
rati ship, that is a vessel of about two hundred tons deadweight, 
would require forty sailors and probably cost one thousand rupees a 
month on high seas. One must, of course, learn a great deal more 
about the subject to understand what it meant for the Gujarati ship- 
per and the maritime merchant. 

The economics of Gujarati shipping was doubtless very import- 
ant for all citizens of Surat, but for us the sociology of the vessels is 
no less significant. Any acquaintance with the relevant facts would 
at once show that ship-owning was very largely confined to the 
Muslim merchants of Surat. Hindus and Jains were in general trade 
and brokerage. This does not mean Hindus on board a Muslim ves- 
sel were there only as freighters and passengers. This does not mean 
Hindus did not own ships but their proportion was small. Sailors 
were also, by and large, Muslim though Hindu sailors were known. 
So much has been written and discussed about the importance of 
communalism in Indian history that it is something of a relief to 
point to a clear case of communal harmony. 

This does not mean that the company on board an Indian ship 
was in any sense egalitarian. In fact it was highly stratified, reflect- 
ing the Indian social situation faithfully. Mughal mansabdars of high 
rank would remain at the top, no matter who the nakhuda was, and 
the sarang, who actually navigated the ship was usually a lowly per- 
son. Men and women of rank were well-treated and they lived the 
life they were used to, while poor pedlars were made to do with 
cramped accommodation and hard rations. Even in an emergency 
there were some who could be called on to work at the pumps 
while there were others who remained idle. 

Besides the co-operation between Hindus and Muslims which 
one encountered on board an eighteenth century Indian ship and 
besides the usual social ranking which remained on board what it 
was on land there is one other feature of ship-board life, and that is 
the very presence of a large number of Hindus travelling on the 
western Indian Ocean. It is a relief to testify on the basis of contem- 
porary documentation to the fact that Hindus and Jain banias as 
well as Khatris and other castes habitually travelled by sea, and if 
there were prohibitions they knew how to deal with them. Food 
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presumably was a problem but it was solved by passengers doing 
their own cooking or bringing their own dry rations. European sail- 
ing instructions usually warned of fire hazards through cooking on 
deck. A nagarseth of Surat, who refused cooked food on board an 
English ship in the 1730s, was allowed to land while the vessel was 
on the Tapti and prepared his own food. Hindu merchants thus 
travelled all over the Muslim world of western Asia and were set- 
tled largely in all the bigger towns of the Yemen, Hadramaut, Oman 
and Iran. In the Yemen copious documentation is available which 
describes how they brought their own Brahmans with them and 
maintained the rituals they were used to at home. The divali was 
almost as important a function in Mocha as it was in Surat. 

This impressive shipping on the western Indian Ocean based in 
Surat was the product of a historical evolution. Michael Pearson 
draws attention to what he calls the rise of the banias in the sixteenth 
century. This was also the time for the rise of Surat. The situation in 
the western Indian Ocean was, in an important sense, transferred by 
the establishment of the Mughal Empire in India and the Safavid 
Empire in Iran, while the Ottomans expanded into the Red Sea area. 
The hajj pilgrimage became more important than before and pro- 
vided Indian merchants with their largest market. Coffee became a 
large draw for Turkish and other merchants in Yemen. The Portu- 
guese failed to close the Red Sea trade in their efforts to control the 
Indian Ocean. All in all the Gujarati shipper and the Gujarati mer- 
chant built a large concentration upon western Asia, especially the 
Red Sea area. The shipping seen at the turn of the eighteenth century 
was a product of this process. And the shipping declined and disap- 
peared precisely because the process which had brought prosperity 
to Surat was reversed. The Safavid and the Mughal dynasties disin- 
tegrated almost simultaneously while the Ottoman Empire declined 
towards insignificance during the eighteenth century. The Indian 
Ocean came to be controlled more and more by the British who built 
their major trade directed towards China. The western Indian Ocean 
was still sailed by Gujarati ships but these were smaller craft of 
around hundred ton displacement. The dhow in other words suc- 
ceeded the Mughal ship. The process, which was now set in motion, 
was in its own way important but it was qualitatively different from 


the history of Gujarati shipping of the earlier period. 
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The Merchants of 
Surat, c. 1700-1750* 


years, the city of Surat, in the subah of Gujarat, was the major 

port of the Mughal Empire. Through this port, much of north- 
ern and western India maintained cultural, political and commerical 
connections with western Asia and the Indonesian world. At the 
turn of the eighteenth century, if not earlier, the city was the home 
of the largest commercial marine in India. The mercantile classes of 
this great trading metropolis naturally played an important role in 
the city and through it, in the trading world of India. In this chapter, 
I shall be concerned with some of the features associated with the 
role of the merchants of Surat in the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. | have selected this period in order to look at the Indian world 
immediately before the establishment of the British Empire. But the 
sources for this study, as with any other study of Indian trade, are 
almost exclusively European. They comprise the archives of the 
Dutch and the English East India Company, supplemented by the 
papers of Sir Robert Cowan, governor of Bombay during 1728-34, 
now preserved at the Public Record Office, Belfast. Needless to say, 
these sources are neither satisfactory nor adequate, but they are con- 
temporary, detailed and useful. I do not know of any Indian mate- 
tial directly bearing upon trade; however, the famous Persian 


fee about the middle of the sixteenth century, for about 200 
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history Mirat-i-Ahmadi, completed in the 1750s by Ali Muhammad 
Khan, the last of the Imperial dewans at Ahmedabad, the capital of 
the subah of Gujarat, has some supplementary information on Surat, 
and so, to a lesser degree, has the biography of the Parsi merchant, 
Rustamji Manakji, written in 1711 in Surat.’ 

We have no reliable data on the population of Surat in our period 
and impressionistic estimates made at different times during the 
eighteenth century varied between 200,000 and 400,000. 

It is also quite impossible to tell what percentage of this popula- 
tion directly took part in trade, though indirectly everyone living in 
the town must have been connected to it. At this point it may be 
helpful to find out what other kinds of social groups were to be 
found in Surat. There was obviously an important group of admin- 
istrative personnel, though Surat was never an important adminis- 
trative centre. The centre for adminstration was the capital of the 
subah at Ahmedabad, 140 miles to the north of Surat. Ahmedabad 
was also an important manufacturing town in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and a variety of cottons and silks were made in it or in its 
neighbourhood, which was not the case with Surat. 

In Surat, the civil administration was entrusted to a port-officer 
(mutasaddi) and the defence of the town was the responsibility of the 
commander of the local castle (killadar). The mutasaddi, early in the 
eighteenth century, was often an important mansabdar of the empire 
but gradually lesser people were appointed to this post. The killadar 
was never of this class, as is shown by the fact that he drew his in- 
come from only four parganas attached to Surat and the whole 
amounted to no more than Rs 100,000.° Apart from these two, there 
was a darogha for sea-customs as well as for land customs, a kotwal 
for policing the town and two faujdars of uncertain functions. Each 
one of them had a personal retinue, none of which was large. There 
were a few other Imperial officials as well, like the reporters, public 
and confidential, who were to keep the court informed of events in 
the town, and the desais, who were to supervise the collection of 
Imperial revenue. There was also a kazi to administer justice and 
three muftis as legal experts and registrars of legal documents. 
These men do not seem to have had any significant group of subor- 
dinate officials. At the beginning of the century, men of this official 
class often came and went, but as the century wore on this move- 
ment gradually ceased and they became like any other local group.’ 

Apart from the officials of the city, Surat had an important group 
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of religious men. Gujarat, as a whole, was an intensely religious part 
of the country and Surat had the added distinction of being the port 
of embarkation of pilgrims for the hajj. Every year, thérefore, a large 
concourse of Muslim pilgrims from the north and west of India con- 
verged on the town. I am unable to discuss the local! religious hier- 
archy and the place of the individual Muslim divines in it, but both 
the Dutch and the English documents, from time to time, noted the 
important influence of men like Shaikh Fazal, Syed Sadulla and 
Syed Zainal Abidin in the affairs of the city. Syed Zainal Abidin, in 
particular, was the most outstanding man among them in the 1730s 
and judging from the fact tht the dawat of the Ismaili Bohras was, at 
this time, in Saurashtra and Malwa, it is possible that he was the 
amil of their dai in Surat. Some of these men were certainly inter- 
ested in worldly affairs as well and took part in ordinary business 
transactions.” Together with the senior officials and the leading 
divines, the principal merchnats of Surat comprised what were 
called the ‘principal inhabitants’ of the town. In any public matter 
of great import, these “principal inhabitants’ were always consulted, 
and often invited to act in the interest of the city. 

It would be instructive to look at two lists, one giving the names 
of some of the leading merchants in 1727, and the other giving 
names of leading citizens, merchants, officials and religious leaders 
in 1734. It is also of interest to note the occasions of these lists. In 
1727 the directeur of the Dutch Company in Surat, Abraham Weijns, 
was recalled to Batavia to answer charges against his administration 
and he was replaced by Herman Bruinink. But Weijns was very 
unwilling to go and, according to Bruinink, began to conspire with 
the nawab (that is, the mutasaddi) against him (Bruinink). It was to 
prove this: fact that Bruinink drew up a declaration which he got 
attested by the seals of ‘the great merchants of the city, Muslim as 
well as Hindu’, and their names were as follows: Mulla Muham- 
mad, son of Muhammad Ali, Haji Ahmad Chellaby, Ibrahim 
Chellaby, Hussain Chellaby, Shaikh Muhammad Kodsi, Hassan 
Badawi, Abdul Rahaman Sulaimanji, Omar Chellaby, Shaikh Ali 
Kaderi, Haji Hussain Abid, Muhammad Salebi Saketti, Haji 
Muhammad Baghdadi, Ilias Osman Baghdadi (?), Mustafa, Abdul 
Kaber Kamal, Mustafa Sale, Muhammad Aref, Kika Dada, Vanarasi- 
das Vallabhdas, Tapidas Revadas, and Vallabhdas Daldas. 

The second list was enclosed in a letter to Robert Cowan, gover- 
nor of Bombay, by Ahmad Chellaby dated at Surat, 24 September 
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1732. Ahmad Chellaby thanked Cowan for help received from the 
English during a recent rebellion led by the merchants against the 
mutasaddi of the town, and enclosed what he called ‘a certificate 
under the seals of the Principal Inhabitants of This City, with Syeds 
as officers and merchants testifying to the gratitude of the city for 
what the English had done. This list (drawn up in two columns) 
was as follows: Ahmad Chellaby, Abdul Kader, Abdul Gunny, 
Abdul Fattah, Abdul Rahman, Abdul Salem, Mahmud Sayyid, 
Ibrahim, Hasan, Ali Ibrahim, Abdul Rahman Sulaimanji, Rahim 
Mulla in one column, and, facing it in another, Syed Zainal Abidin, 
Syed Abdulla Ibn Xarift (?), Syed Abdul Kader Ibn Ahmad, Syed 
Ataula Ibn Ismael, Syed Sayyid Ibn Omar, Kazi Hydaitullah, Mufti 
Azimuddin, Mufti Lutfullah, the Third Mufti [without name], Haji 
Ahmad Soalia, and Mahmud Arifa.® 

The first thing that strikes one is that, though these two lists were 
drawn up within five years of each other, of the twenty-one mer- 
chants in the first list only three figure in the second and even then 
one, Abdul Kader, must be regarded as doubtful. Too much, import- 
ance should not, however, be attached to this as much depended on 
who was drawing up the list and who were available at the time. It 
is however interesting to note that Ahmad Chellaby, who was the 
principal figure among the Chellaby clan in Surat, did not think it 
necessary to include any of his clansmen in his list, though they 
were so prominent in the declaration of Bruinink. It is possible that 
he thought his own attestation was sufficient for the purpose. Sec- 
ondly, it is important to note the predominance of the Mulsim mer- 
chants in the first list and the total exclusion of the Hindus from the 
second. Two explanations may be considered in this context. First, 
though the Hindus were numerically by far the largest group and 
no doubt controlled much of the wealth in town, individually, the 
Muslim ship-owners were the wealthiest and most influential. To 
this has to be added the fact that the administration was Muslim, 
which must have given some influence to the leading Muslim mer- 
chants, which the Hindus lacked. Secondly, the Hindu family which 
was undoubtedly the most influential in town also happened to be 
the family which worked in the interest of the English Company. 
Seth Laldas was the head of the family of Paraks and the broker to 
the English. Naturally enough Bruinink’s list would not include 
him and if Chellaby’s letter had been inspired by Cowan himself, as 
there is some reason to think that it was, it would not include the 
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Paraks because their support for the English would be taken for 
granted. There is one other important omission from both these 
lists, that of the leading Parsi family of the Rustumjis. But again, as 
this family provided some of the important brokers to the English 
during this half-century, their omission can be similarly explained. 
The fact that Armenian, Kashmiri, Jewish or Sindhi merchants were 
not included can be explained by the supposition that, though they 
carried on important trade in Surat, individually none of them mer- 
ited inclusion. There is one more point to be noted before we leave 
these lists. These thirty or thirty-one men introduced to us as the 
leading merchants of Surat are, for the most part, men in shadows 
as far as our documentation is concerned. It is true that we know a 
considerable amount about some of them, and a little about a few 
others, but many of these men are only names. Now the documents 
we have are always informative about anyone who took any impor- 
tant part in public affairs. Thus it seems fair to come to the conclu- 
sion suggested by common sense that many of the rich merchants 
in Surat, though contributing in a general sense to the influence of 
their community, took no individual part in the affairs of the city 
but were content to fall in with the leading figures among them. 
Let us now take a closer look at some of the men on these lists 
and see what kind of things are known about them and what con- 
clusions these would suggest. The man who leads the list of 
Bruinink is undoubtedly the person deserving the most attention, 
though he was personally not very important at the time when the 
list was drawn up. This man, Muhammad son of Muhammad Ali, 
must have been a very young lad at the time as five years later, 
when his father was murdered, he was considered only a youth. It 
is significant that Muhammad Ali himself did not attest Bruinink’s 
declaration, probably because he thought this sort of thing beneath 
his dignity. This he well might, as he was at the time virtually the 
governor of Surat in all but name. The fortunes of this family of 
Ismaili Bohras had been founded by his grandfather, that is the 
great-grandfather of Muhammad who attested Bruinink’s declara- 
tion, Mulla Abdul Ghafur, in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The members of this family were always called Mullas, 
sometimes Maulanas. This is curious, because they were neither 
particularly holy nor in any sense learned. It is possible, as local leg- 
ends seem to suggest, that Abdul Ghafur, before he built up his for- 
tune through trade, was connected with a mosque, probably as a 
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teacher. It is interesting to add at this point that another family for- 
tune, that of the Rustumjis, was founded by a man who was of the 
priestly classes among the Parsis and very poor before he took to 
trade. The family of Seth Dayaram, broker to the Dutch East India 
Company in the 1720s, also had a similar introduction to prosperity. 
Ruidas, Dayaram’s father, was a munshi at the Dutch warehouse in 
Surat and took to trade in a modest way, which his sons consoli- 
dated. There are a few other examples of this kind as well. Now 
from these it would seem that there was a certain openness about 
the world of the merchants in Surat. It was of course always a great 
help if one inherited a fortune, but without that one was not neces- 
sarily in a hopeless position. It would also appear to be the case that 
men came to trade from other kinds of occupation, especially from 
genteel but indigent families.’ 

The major concentration of the Mulla family was in shipping. 
Some data on the shipping controlled by the Mullas are available 
from the list of passes issued by the Dutch between the years 1707 
and 1736, after which this annual list unfortunately disappears from 
the Dutch papers. It has to be noted that these lists weré usually 
only ‘extracts’ from the total number of passes issued in any year 
and they did not enumerate vessels which fell below a certain size. 
There is some reason to believe that the size of the vessels was usu- 
ally understated. The largest ship on these lists did not go beyond 
1200 khandis, that is 400 tons, but other evidence indicates that ships 
of up to 600 tons were, at the time, owned by Indian merchants of 
Surat. We have no indication as to how the fee for these passes was 
collected, but there is the possibility that the fee went up according 
to size. If that was so, there would be a reason for understanding 
the actual measurement. The passes gave the date of issue, the name 
of the ship, the name of the nakhuda who would command the ship 
during the intended voyage, the tonnage of the ship, the number of 
its guns and finally its‘destination. The cargo was never noted. Nat- 
urally the Dutch secretary who made out the passes was often not 
very sure about the Indian names, and the spellings varied consid- 
erably. Data about tonnage and the number of guns carried by a 
particular ship also varied over the years, but this variation was 
slight. Ships were lost fairly regularly either due to natural causes 
at sea or by piracy. They were sometimes replaced by others with 
identical names, and this causes some confusion. But, bearing all 
this in mind, much reliable information can be gathered from these 
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passes, especially when checked with data from other documents. 
In all, thirty-four vessels are shown against members of the Mulla 
family in these years. During the time of Abdul Ghafur the total was 
eighteen, of which as many as fourteen were sent out together in the 
year 1707-8. This was the maximum figure for any year in this half- 
century, the usual number being about ten. It is therefore impossible 
to tell whether more than fourteen ships were ever owned by the 
family at any particular time. Abdul Ghafur’s son, Abdulla Hai, 
died shortly after his father and did not add to the fleet. But 
Muhammad Ali, the grandson, added thirteen, though these were 
for the most part smaller vessels. We do not know exactly how 
many he lost, but there is stray evidence of his losses. The son of 
Muhammad Ali, Mulla Muhammad, who later became Mulla 
Fakruddin, and his brother Mulla Aminuddin, are known to have 
added three more ships to the family total, but again we do not 
know their losses and no exact information is available for the years 
after 1736. The largest ship of the Mullas was called the Hussaini of 
a declared tonnage of 400 tons, carrying twently-five guns of 
unknown calibre.® 

Of the leading merchants mentioned in the two lists of Bruinink 
and Ahmad Chellaby, at least six are repeatedly mentioned in the 
passes issued by the Dutch and it is possible that some more of 
them were ship-owners as well, though their names cannot be def- 
initely identified. Haji Ahmad Chellaby, son of Haji Sale Chellaby, 
was himself an important shipping magnate, though the maximum 
number of his ships that I have come across in any one year is 
eight.? The remarkable thing about shipping in Surat is that very 
few of the ships were owned by the Hindus. The maximum number 
in any one year in the list of passes is nine out of fifty-seven in 1707- 
8. Five of these ships were very small, between 50 and 100 tons; one 
was of 150 tons, two of about 175 tons and one, a large vessel of 
Tapidas Surji of Cambay of 1000 khandis carrying seven guns, com- 
manded by nakhuda Trimbakdas Trikamdas and sailing from 
Cambay to Mangalore. Apart from Tapidas, there was another 
Cambay bania, Haridas Kalyan, taking out a pass this year, all the 
rest being from Surat. We know very little about these men, apart 
from the fact that they turned up from year to year in the list of 
passes and their number dwindled as the mercantile marine in 
Surat itself was gradually reduced. The Hindus, who played a 
prominent role in the city, for example the five men mentioned in 
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Bruinink’s list, were all merchants, brokers and sarafs, but not ship- 
pers. It is safe to say that shipping in Surat was controlled by the 
Muslims as owners and sailors. 

The number of ships owned by the Mullas should give us some 
idea, admittedly vague, of the wealth of the family. It is of course 
impossible to gain any precise information about this. At the time 
of his death in 1718, Abdul Ghafur is reputed to have left eight and 
a half million rupees in cash. This was presumably a conjecture 
formed at the bazaar in Surat but passed into local legend. In addi- 
tion to his ships and a very considerable amount in cash, Ghafur 
also left a garden in the northern suburbs of the city, a family man- 
sion in Saudagarpura, the locality of the merchants within the city, at 
least one more house in its neighbourhood, a mosque probably also 
in the same neighbourhood, a wharf to the south of Surat and some 
landed property on an island near Gogo in the gulf of Cambay. 
Muhammad Ali, his grandson, expanded the wharf by acquiring a 
considerable amount of land in its neighbourhood, and developed 
the area into a suburban complex. There he built a fort, several 
houses, and even laid down a few streets. He called the whole thing 
Maghbulabad and there was a time in the late 1720s when it was 
thought that Maghbulabad would become a new Surat. Abdul 
Ghafur himself is not known to have maintained any troops, 
though he must have had his slaves and retainers as all the wealthy 
Muslim merchants appear to have done. Muhammad Ali, however, 
in the early 1730s raised a small army of about 2000 men, to defend 
himself against the mutasaddi Sohrab Khan. In addition to this we 
must remember the sailors who manned the fleet of the Mulla fam- 
ily and who would be available for several months of the year. when 
the ships were at their home port. It may well be noted at this point 
that the recruiting of troops by a merchant in Surat was a very 
unusual measure and the government frowned upon it. The army 
which Muhammad Ali gathered together became a source of con- 
flict between the port-officer and himself. At the same time there 
was a close rapport between these two, and Sohrab Khan leaned 
heavily upon Ali’s purse to secure his position at the Imperial Court 
in Delhi.!° 

Such wealth and influence were, of course, no common pheno- 
mena. The position of the Mulla family was quite unique and we 
must not think of Surat as a city dominated by its leading mer- 
chants. Ahmad Chellaby, the second man on Bruinink’s list, was 
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also the second most important merchant in the city, but well 
behind Muhammad Ali in terms of property and power. Unfortu- 
nately, we know even less about him than we do about the latter. 
Apart from being a large ship-owner, Ahmad was the principal 
figure among the Turkish community settled at Surat, and it is pos- 
sible that he had links with Aleppo. There was a deadly enmity be- 
tween the Chellaby and the Mullas and, while Muhammad Ali was 
at the peak of his power, Ahmad was once imprisoned by the gov- 
ernor of the town and on another occasion, had to seek safety in 
flight. Ali also made a determined attempt to run him out of the Red 
Sea trade in which both of them were largely interested. Ahmad 
Chellaby, in his turn, did his best to ruin the Mullas and was 
instrumental in the final downfall of Muhammad Ali. Afterwards, 
for a brief period, he was a successor to the fallen giant in that he 
became the principal financial support of the mutasaddi and 
inherited Muhammad Ali’s considerable influence in the affairs of 
the town. However, this did not last long, and, after a humiliating 
setback in which he was worsted by the Paraks and the English, a 
mysterious murderer eliminated him from the scene in 1736." 

This brings us to some of the men who were not on either of the 
lists with which we started. The family of the Paraks comprised the 
leading group among the banias of Surat. The family of the 
Rustumjis included the principal men among the Parsis. As between 
the Mullas and the Chellaby, there was a traditional and deadly 
feud between these two families. Because both the bania and the 
Parsi family had close contacts with the English, we are somewhat 
better informed about the rise and progress of this enmity. In the 
year 1662, Bhimji Parak, along with his three brothers Kalyandas, 
Kissoo and Vitaldas, was appointed the broker of the East India 
Company by Sir George Oxenden. Kalyandas died ‘soon after’, 
though we do not know exactly when. We know he left a few child- 
ten but we do not know their number or names. Bhimji, after a 
highly successful career as the chief English broker, died in 1686. 
Kissoo and Vitaldas Parak looked after the office of the broker on 
behalf of themselves and Banwalidas and Shankardas Bhimji, the 
children of their elder brother. In 1697 however the two Bhimjis be- 
came the sole brokers. For various reasons all the Indian merchants 
who were connected with the English, came under severe pressure 
in the 1680s and the pressure continued for about twenty years 
thereafter. In 1703 Shankardas gave up the office of the broker and 
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Banwalidas took over the sole concern. But soon after disputes 
arose between the English Company and the family of the Paraks 
and as a result of this, Banwalidas was totally ruined. His two chil- 
dren were surviving ‘on the charity of the caste’ in the 1720s. The 
family fortunes were revived with the emergence of an extremely 
able youth, Laldas, son of Vitaldas, in about 1718. In that year, 
Laldas carried through complicated negotiations, on behalf of him- 
self and other members of the extended family with Charles Boone, 
governor of Bombay, and after a great sacrifice, salvaged something 
of the family fortune. It is interesting to note that, while conducting 
these negotiations in 1718 and again while arguing the case of the 
Paraks later, Laldas maintained that the four brothers who had orig- 
inally begun the family’s business with the English Company were 
involved in it as follows: Bhimji Parak as the eldest, had eight 
shares, Kalyandas had five, Kissoo and Vitaldas had four each. 
Unfortunately we do not know why this division was made in 
twenty-one shares and what was the reason behind the specific 
allotments. It is also difficult to tell how long the original group of 
the four brothers and their children stayed together. We know that 
when Shankar gave up the office of broker in 1703, he also sepa- 
rated from his brother Banwali, so that he was untouched by the 
calamities which overwhelmed the latter immediately afterwards. 
Thus it would be safe to assume that other members of the family 
had separated from the two children of Bhimji Parak before 1703, 
probably in 1697, when they ousted their uncles from the broker’s 
office. However, as the accounts of the Parak family with the 
English Company were concerned mainly with their transactions in 
the 1680s, Laldas Vitaldas repeatedly emphasized the division in the 
several shares and attempted to protect himself and the other mem- 
bers from a wholesale claim. He maintained that the concessions he 
had made under threat in 1718 were severely criticized by the rest 
of the family. However, in the 1720s, Laldas became the broker of 
the English Company and for about fifteen years the Paraks once 
again became a leading family in Surat.!? 

But the great rivalry between the Paraks and the Rustumjis had 
begun already. Rustumji Manakji rose to affluence in the last two 
decades of the seventeenth century and became the broker of the 
New English East India Company at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. The two young Paraks, Banwalidas and Shankardas, 
were at the time the brokers of the old Company and appear to 
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have been outsmarted by Rustumji. In 1712 the United Company 
moved against Banwalidas for old debts and the sole brokerage was - 
given to Rustum. The family of the Paraks went into an eclipse from 
which it would only emerge after the death of Rustumji in 1719. 
Seth Laldas Parak now managed to turn the tables against the three 
sons of Rustum, Framji, Bomanji and Nowroji Rustumji, who had 
succeeded their father in the office of broker. Laldas discovered evi- 
dence of systematic cheating of the English Company by the 
Rustumjis, and as a result the family was turned out of office and 
large claims were made against its members. Framji was imprisoned 
in Surat and Bomanji was arrested in Bombay while Nowroji man- 
aged to sail to England to plead the family’s case before the Court 
of Directors. The master-stroke of Nowroji in England appears to 
have been the successful revival of an old claim against the Paraks. 
There is no evidence that Nowroji was directly responsible for this, 
but while he was in London, the Court of Directors not only agreed 
to make large restitutions to the Rustumji family, but also bought 
from the family of Sir John Child, English Chief in Surat in the 
1680s, an old claim they had against the Paraks, at Rs 150,000. In 
1725, when Nowroji returned to Surat he immediately spread the 
news of a disastrous claim, soon to be made against Seth Laldas by 
the English Company. The instructions which the governor and 
council at Bombay received from London, in the matter, were very 
clear, and it seemed that a pePsecution of the Paraks was about to 
begin just after the persecution of the Rustumjis had ceased. But 
Laldas fought a masterly rearguard action and Nowroji, in the 
excitement of his triumph, overplayed his hand. Laldas refused to 
acknowledge that the claim of the Child family was just and thus 
that the Company had any legal right to demand restitution from 
him for what it had paid the Childs. But, as he was the broker, he 
wished to please his empolyers, and ‘solely for this reason’ paid his 
four shares of twenty-one of the 150,000 paid in London. However, 
he was obliged to sign for the rest of the debt though he never ack- 
nowledged its validity. Nowroji, on the other hand, when asked 
whether he would take over the office of the broker if Laldas failed 
to discharge the debt, put forth exaggerated conditions including 
what amounted to a total control of the Company’s affairs in Surat 
and the countenance of the Company’s navy in his persecution of 
the Paraks. The friends of Laldas in the Bombay Council, among 
whom was the governor William Phipps himself, rejected these 
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demands. Laldas was confirmed as the sole broker of the English 
- Company. 

As Jong as Seth Laldas Vitaldas Parak lived Nowroji Rustumji 
was entirely unable to make any impression in Surat. In the late 
1720s and the early 1730s, on the other hand, the Rustumji family 
built up a base in Bombay away from Surat. They acquired landed 
properties on the island and several members of the family began 
to live permanently there. The Paraks do not seem to have made 
any similar move and remained firmly based in Surat.’* In these 
years the council in Bombay was dominated by the friends of the 
Paraks, the most outstanding of whom, after governor Phipps, were 
governor Robert Cowan and Henry Lowther, the chief in Surat, 
1729-34. Lowther, in particular, was a close business associate and 
an admiring friend of Seth Laldas and helped to preserve the 
influence of the family after the sudden death of the latter in 1732. 
But the Rustumjis came back into the picture very strongly in the 
mid 1730s. Robert Cowan was recalled home in disgrace to answer 
charges made against him before the Court of Directors. John 
Horne, who succeeded Cowan, was totally unsympathetic to the 
Paraks and was most probably acting in Rustumji’s interest. Henry 
Lowther was soon in trouble and, rather than return to Bombay to 
face his enemies in the council, he escaped from Surat in a private 
trading vessel to the Persian Gulf and thence made his way to Lon- 
don.!> The persecution of the Paraks how began in right earnest and 
the fortunes of the family were almost totally destroyed between 
1736 when Seth Jagannathdas, eldest son of Laldas, was arrested in 
Bombay, and 1738, the year in which he escaped to the Maratha 
camp. In 1737 Nowroji Rustumji returned to Surat as the ‘sole 
broker’ of the English East India Company and had the satisfaction 
of personally conducting the sales of the property of the Paraks.’® 
But the tables were turned yet again in the 1740s when the 
Rustumjis again retired to Bombay and Jagannath took up the func- 
tions of the broker, though this time, much reduced in terms of for- 
tunes and influence.'” 

This particular rivalry between two of the leading families of 
Surat, during the first half of the eighteenth century, is thus known 
to us in some detail. The other rivalry, and obviously the more im- 
portant one, between the Mullas and the Chellaby is known only in 
its barest outlines. We also have evidence that within the Rustumji 
family, there were furious quarrels between its different branches, 
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primarily between Manakji, son of Nowroji Rustumji, and Cowji, 
~ son of Framji Rustumji.!8 These rivalries were therefore marked fea- 
tures of the world of the Indian merchants in Surat. It would be a 
mistake, I think, to treat them as tensions among the different com- 
munities which comprised the mercantile society. They should 
rather be thought of as personal and accidental, but inexorable once 
they developed. What is clear from the accounts of these quarrels is 
that among each of the major communities in Surat, there was at 
least one leading family whose fortunes had been founded by the 
abilities of an outstanding individual. This family would gather 
around itself other members of the community in relations of busi- 
ness, patronage or distant kinship ties. In a quarrel of the kind we 
have been considering, the group would act in the interests of the 
head of the family.” 

Now, if we turn from a consideration of the individual merchants 
and the families to which they belonged, and examine the varying 
occupations within the mercantile world which they followed, the 
picture is somewhat different. All the multifarious activities hung 
together, and were directed to the end of gathering the production 
of northern and western India at the port of Surat and then export- 
ing it to other Asian ports and to Europe, as also to the importing 
of a considerable amount of bullion from abroad and some amount 
of spices, silk and other items and distributing these through other 
networks into the interior of Gujarat and northern India. Naturally 
the Muslim ship-owners played an important role in this and we 
may think of them as the ultimate exporters or the first importers. 
If we concentrate on exports first, the thing to notice is that the final 
exporter always acted through another group of men called dalal or 
broker, at times wakil, which is best translated as representative, 
agent or attorney. It is important to realize that the ‘broker’ was not 
an institution invented for the convenience of the Europeans, who 
did not know the country, but the ordinary indigenous institution 
through which all exporters would work. The amount of depen- 
dence upon the broker would of course vary according to the 
exporter’s experience of the local conditions and related factors. The 
Mulla family had two main brokers, both banias, called Rajaram and 
Jeddaram. We do not know the name of Ahmad Chellaby’s broker, 
but in the late 1720s there was a quarrel between the two, and Mu- 
hammad Ali took advantage of it to have Chellaby imprisoned.” 

There were two kinds of brokers. The men we have been consid- 
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ering can be called general brokers and the other kind, usually 
called subbrokers, would be more usefully called commodity-bro- 
kers. Exporters like Muhammad Ali, Ahmad Chellaby or the En- 
glish Company handled a wide range of goods. The broker who 
took upon himself to provide all of them did not himself deal in ev- 
erything, perhaps in nothing at all. It was his business to get in 
touch with other men who dealt in various kinds of textiles and 
indigo and to procure different commodities through different bro- 
kers. The latter were the brokers for particular commodities. It was 
this ring of commodity-brokers who were in direct touch with the 
primary producer or in most cases their patel or headmen. We must 
also remember that for much of the period we are considering, little 
manufacture was done in Surat itself, and the general brokers in 
Surat procured their goods through their contacts in places like 
Broach or Ahmedabad. The man who can really be called a sub-bro- 
ker is a general broker at a place, say Broach, acting as the wakil of 
another, also a general broker, in Surat. It is important to remember 
that between the primary producer and the ultimate exporter stood 
at least the patel and two different kinds of brokers. 

It would seem that the Hindus and the Parsis were exclusively 
engaged in the profession of brokers. I have not come across a sin- 
gle instance of any other social group supplying a broker to the ex- 
porters or importers. The importers usually held public sales of 
their goods in Surat, which were attended by merchants dealing in 
particular commodities, brokers of the same kind and brokers or 
wakils of merchants interested in buying the goods, but living away 
from Surat. A group of Kashmiri merchants, for example, perma- 
nently maintained their wakils in Surat, who bought a large amount 
of spices each year from the Dutch and sent these across to the 
northern cities where their principals lived. It is possible that, once 
the spices reached, say, Agra, Delhi or Lahore, another public sale 
would take place before they reached the retailers, who would fi- 
nally dispose of them to the consumers, but we cannot be certain 
about this from documentation relating to Surat.”! 

Apart from the exporters and importers, and the brokers, another 
important group of men formed part of the mercantile world. These 
were the merchants in money, usually called sarafs or shroffs. Their 
main business was the conversion of currency but they also lent 
money, bought and sold bills of exchange on distant places and 
undertook marine insurance and ‘respondentia’ loans. Lending of 
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money or selling bills was also done by ordinary merchants, but, 
because the sarafs as a group were the largest operators of this kind, 
they settled the rate of exchange, discount and interest. Again I have 
not come across any but Hindu names in this profession, but it is 
possible that at least the Parsis were engaged in it as well. However, 
there can be no doubt at all about the absolute dominance of the 
Hindus in the money market and it is quite certain that no Muslim 
saraf was ever known.” 

Now that we have seen how the different kinds of mercantile 
occupations were the specialities of the various social groups, we 
may ask the question whether these different social groups and men 
in these different but related occupations were organized in any 
common body, and, if not, what their reaction was to matters which 
affected them all. We must also ask whether organizations existed 
at the lower level of particular occupations or a single social com- 
munity. The answer to the first question is definitely in the negative. 
There is no evidence at all that the Bohras and the Turks, the banias 
and the Parsis formed parts of a single organization, and it is quite 
clear from the rivalries among some of them that this did not exist. 
There was however a very real concern for the common good, and 
common action would often be undertaken in an emergency. Occa- 
sions for this became more frequent as law and order gradually 
gave way to anarchy in Surat. The initiation of such common action 
was however left to one or other of the leading families in the town 
and there was no knowing whether and when such action would 
come and how much support it would get. In the period we are con- 
sidering there were however common forms for such action. In the 
first place some of the leading merchants of the different communi- 
ties would call upon the mutasaddi and ask him to redress whatever 
the grievance might be. Then, if unsuccessful, they would make rep- 
tesentations to the Imperial Court through their wakils, and try to - 
gather more general support within the town by passing around a 
petition or a declaration setting forth the grievance. This would be 
accompanied by meetings of the merchants at the house of the lead- 
ing figure who had taken the initiative in the matter. And, if the 
problem was still not resolved, the merchants concerned would 
shut their shops and offices and sometimes leave the town and dis- 
perse into the surrounding villages, which happened in the case of 
the Hindus and Parsis who returned to their ancestral seats. The 
magnitude of such action varied according to the occasion. Thus in 
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1729 when Muhammad Ali had Ahmad Chellaby arrested by Sorab 
Khan, the mutasaddi, representations were repeatedly made at the 
darbar for Chellaby’s release. by Ibrahim Chellaby, Ibrahim Kodsi, 
Sidi Ambar, the leading sarafs and, surprisingly, by Muhammad 
Hussain, son of Muhammad Ali. These representations continued 
till Ahmad Chellaby was set free with special marks of honour.” 
More serious trouble followed shortly thereafter when Ahmad 
Chellaby led a group of merchants, including some notable figures 
among the Hindus as well as the Muslims, to the protection of the 
Castle, and issued a statement of grievances against Sorab Khan to 
be signed by prominent citizens in general. Sorab, on his part, ral- 
lied Muhammad Ali and several of the leading sarafs and Armenian 
merchants to his side and a counter-petition setting forth the wick- 
edness of Chellaby, disturber of public peace, was organized. Some 
of the shops were shut but the governor forced them to reopen. He 
also prohibited any solider from enlisting with Chellaby. The wakil 
of Chellaby at the Imperial Court however obtained instructions in 
his favour which obliged Sorab to retrace his steps. At this point a 
Muslim holy man, Gazi Fazal Hassan, mediated between the parties 
and the dispute was resolved amicably.** The most serious incident 
of this kind occurred in 1732 when, for once, Muhammad Ali made 
common cause with Ahmad Chellaby and Seth Laldas Vitaldas, and 
the combined merchants drove out the mutasaddi Sorab Ali Khan as 
they had found his government to be too oppressive. They were 
however unable to change the nature of government in Surat as the 
governor they selected for themselves turned out to be just as op- 
pressive. The complete unity which was achieved in this instance 
was never recaptured. 

It would seem that at the level of relatively homogeneous com- 
munities and particular professions, insofar as they were the pre- 
serve of particular communities, there was more organization and 
discipline. But it should be noted that at this level, European docu- 
mentation is extremely scanty and may well be misleading. How- 
ever, we do have evidence that the sarafs of Surat had a fairly 
disciplined organization of their own. In the year 1733, Cowji Framji 
spread a rumour in the town of Surat that Nowroji Rustumji, his 
uncle, had lost a hundred thousand rupees that he had invested in 
‘respondentia’ in Bombay and, further, that the governor of Bombay 
had extorted forty thousand rupees more from him. Once the rum- 
our spread, a run started on Manakji Nowroji, son of Nowroji 
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Rustumji, in Surat, and he saved himself from total ruin only 
through the powerful financial support of several of the leading 
sarafs and merchants, among whom was included Ahmad Chellaby. 
Now, according to the information collected by Chellaby, a saraf 
called Shudas Parak had been used by Cowji Framji for making this 
mischief. Chellaby, therefore, called two of the leading sarafs, 
Banarasidas Jewdas and Jagjivan Mehta, to his house and ordered 
them to expel Shudas Parak from their organization. Banarasidas 
and Jagjivan both agreed that ‘no punishment can be too great for 
such a crime’ but argued that ‘as Shudass has a very honest and fair 
character, it would also be unjust to condemn him without either 
examining the affair or hearing what he had to say for himself’. 
However, Chellaby bullied them into doing what he desired, and 
‘the poor timorous banias, for fear, signed a paper whereby they dec- 
lared Shudass Parrack expelled the community of shroffs without 
mentioning his crime’.” I believe that the strict organization sug- 
gested by this piece of evidence was the result of the dominatifg 
position of the banias in the profession of saraf. There is also evi- 
dence that the banias of Surat taxed themselves by common consent 
in order to support the hospitals for animals which they maintained 
in the town.” The social composition of a profession was therefore 
the crucial factor in determining the character of its organization. 
Because of the paucity of evidence, however, all conclusions on this 
point must be regarded as strictly tentative. 

Thus it appears that the mercantile communities in Surat, when 
united on any particular issue, became an important counterweight 
to the political hierarchy in the town. The family of the Mullas, by 
itself, could for a time claim this distinction. But we should remem- 
ber that the officials in Surat were lesser men compared to those in 
charge of the capitals of the various Mughal subahs, not to mention 
the Imperial cities in the north. Unity among the merchants was 
comparatively a rare phenomenon and the Mullas were a very 
exceptional family. The influence of the merchants was essentially 
defensive, in the sense that they were in a position to redress partic- 
ular grievances though this might set them at odds with the local 
port officer. In the period we are discussing a defensive reaction was 
only natural as mercantile property was threatened more and more 
by political pressure. It would however be wrong, I believe, to put 
the influence of the merchants in any stronger terms than these. 
Thus I doubt whether we are justified in saying that the merchants 
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were able to influence ‘the commercial policy of the Mughals’. I do 
not think the Mughals ever had anything which can be called a 
commercial policy. The Imperial Government was naturally con- 
cerned with the revenue from sea customs, and if the merchants 
could show that a particular administrative measure would be 
likely to affect it adversely, this would be considered seriously. The 
merchants of Surat, though they appear to have had some organi- 
zation at certain levels, never evolved a comprehensive impersonal 
body to take care of all their common interests. Although common 
actions were often undertaken, they were always open to certain 
risks and frequently foundered in fruitless compromise. Intense 
competition and bitter personal rivalry were the marked features of 
the mercantile world. 

It remains for us to consider the relations of the merchants of 
Surat with the rural society from which they drew their exports, and 
their connections with the Europeans who were, at least some of the 
time, setting an example of combined action. Information about the 
first problem is scanty and, again, may well be misleading. It is, 
however, clear that the pull of the export market was felt mainly 
along the major roads connecting Surat with Baroda, Broach, 
Ahmedabad and Cambay. The principal ‘villages’ like Ankleswar, 
Pitlad and Dholka, which were often mentioned as centres of sup- 
ply, were on these roads. Each centre of this kind would have a 
weaving population of its own and also villages in the neighbour- 
hood up to a maximum radius, which I should guess would be 
about twenty miles, would send in their cloths to it. This was also 
true of the major towns like Broach and Surat. Now, most of the 
merchants of Surat were probably village-based in the sense that 
they had ancestral villages with which they retained some connec- 
tion, but nome of them owned land outside the town of Surat. The 
kind of property we hear of is always a house or a garden in the 
town of Surat. They were thus in no position to influence the vil- 
lage-world round them. Further, the wealthiest among them, the 
ship-owners and general brokers, dealt with the weavers through 
intermediaries like commodity-brokers or brokers in localities away 
from Surat. The headman of the weavers came between any broker 
and the men who actually produced the goods. Thus men who had 
the money, operated at a certain distance form the system of pro- 
duction which turned out the stuff they wanted. Neither through 
local influence nor through direct contact could they hope to break 
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through to the primary producer. It has to be added that we have 
no evidence to suggest that they ever attempted this and failed. 
Weavers were in fact sometimes displaced and wandered from one 
centre to another, but these were the results of natural calamities or 
political disasters and there is nothing to show that the merchants 
of Surat ever took advantage of these to expand production under 
their own supervision.”’ 

The wealthiest of the merchants in Surat—the group of Muslim 
shippers—-had no direct connections at all with the European 
companies. Their names are never mentioned in the sales of the 
European imports and, of course, never in connection with the pro- 
curement of European exports. They were, in fact, the rivals of the 
Europeans in the market in Mocha and the Persian Gulf, especially 
in the matter of procuring freight from Surat to these places. Below 
this level, the families of the Paraks and the Rustumjis are good 
examples of men growing rich and influential through a ‘European 
connection’. It must be realized, however, that the brokerage they 
earned from the Company must have been a very small fragment of 
their total profit through this connection. The major advantage of 
such a post was obviously the credit which it brought with it and 
the trading connections it opened up. The management of most of 
the private English trade in Surat appears to have been a perquisite 
of the office of the broker. However, the fortunes acquired by these 
men were modest in this period. When Seth Laldas died, he left 
about five hundred thousand rupees in all kinds of property. And, 
as is clear in the case of the Rustumjis, a demand in the neigh- 
bourhood of three hundred thousand was enough to send them 
crashing. None of the families which were connected with the 
Dutch could arrive at affluence, and the other Europeans were of no 
importance at Surat in this period.”#8 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the sustained 
plunder of mercantile property by local officials drove several of the 
middling merchants of Surat to the ‘protection’ of the English and 
the Dutch Company. Of the top-ranking men only Mulla Fakruddin, 
the great grandson of Mulla Abdul Ghafur, retired to Bombay for a 
short time before finally returning to Surat. The Chellaby never des- 
erted Surat and remained hostile to the development of English 
influence within the city, which they saw as a threat to their freight 
trade in the Red Sea. The Rustumjis made Bombay their home fairly 
early in the century and soon became the leading merchants there. 
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It has sometimes been suggested that the Parsis, as a community, 
possessed certain entrepreneurial qualities which other Indian 
groups lacked, and this led to their prosperity in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Here I am not concerned to examine this proposition in detail 
but from the evidence relating to the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it would seem there was no difference between the Parsis and 
the banias or Bohras in Surat as far as business was concerned. On 
the other hand, it is possible to suggest that the Parsis were a small 
community in Surat and could never hope to match the influence of 
the banias among whom the Paraks, the deadly enemies of the Rus- 
tumjis, were the most prominent men. This might have been a fac- 
tor behind their early departure to Bombay. But the new structure 
of business in Bombay is best explained by an exact examination of 
the historical developments, with all the accidents mentioned as 
they occurred, rather than from the immutable qualities of particu- 
lar people. The evidence I have seen seems to suggest that those 
with influence and power in Surat were most unwilling to move 
even when faced with disaster, while others with less at stake 
moved with less reluctance. 


NOTES 


1. The Papers of the Dutch East India Company are preserved at the 
Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague, and the English papers at the India 
Office Library, London. As it will appear, these papers contain, in addition 
to letters written from Surat to Bombay, Batavia, Amsterdam and London 
at the time, several diaries and journals kept in these years, different kinds 
of accounts and a number of letters and petitions written by the Indian mer- 
chants. The Papers of Sir Robert Cowan (R.C.P.) are the earliest of such private 
collections and elucidate the magnitude and methods of trade of the Euro- 
pean private merchants. Sir Robert had strong connections with Surat and 
specially with the family of Seth Laldas Vitaldas Parak. I have studied this 
collection in microfilms at the India Office Library and J wish to acknowl- 
edge my most sincere gratitude to Dr. Richard Bingle for drawing my at- 
tention to it. The Persian text of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, edited by Syed Nawab 
Ali in two volumes, is available in the Gaekwad Oriental Series, Nos. 33 and 
34 [Baroda, 1927-8]. Ali Muhammad Khan also wrote an account of Gujarat 
as a supplement to this history. This work, called the khatima, is available in 
English translation by Syed Nawab Ali and C.N. Seddon, Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, No. 63 [Baroda, 1928]. 

An English translation of the Mirat by Professor M. Lokhandwala is also 
now available in the same series No. 146 (Baroda, 1965). [All references in 
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this chapter are to Professor Lokhandwala’s translation.] For the text of the 
biography of Rustumji Manakji, written by Jamshed Kaikobad, private 
tutor to Nowroji Rustumji, the third son of Rustum, in 1711, with extensive 
annotations and translations in English, see Sir J.J. Modi, Asiatic Papers, Vol. 
4 (Bombay, 1929), pp. 101-320. 

2. Alexander Hamilton, an English free trader using the port of Surat in 
the 1720s, estimated its population to be 200,000. See A New Account of the 
East Indies, ed. W. Foster (London, 1930), Vol. I, p. 89. William Phipps, gov- 
ernor of Bombay, once described Seth Laldas Vitaldas as ‘the principal of 
about 400,000 people’ as opposed to Nowroji Rustumji, whose community, 
the Parsis, formed a small and, according to Phipps, despised section of the 
populace of Surat. See B(ombay) P(ublic) P(roceedings), Vol. 6, Consultation, 
Febuary 23, 1728. Walter Ewer, ex-member of the Court of Directors, on a 
visit to Surat in 1796, noted that ‘the population was supposed to be about 
300,000’, Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 438, p. 37. 

3. The distinction between Ahmedabad and Surat is to be seen in the 
ranks of officers appointed to these two places. Thus Amanat Khan, who 
was the dewan in Ahmedabad, was appointed to be the mutasaddi in Surat 
in 1699, and Kartalab Khan, who was mutasaddi in Surat with the rank of 
900 (zat) and 700 (sawar), do-aspah, se-aspeh, was promoted to be the gover- 
nor of Ahmedabad with a rank of 5000 (zat), 4000 (sawar), do-aspah, se-aspeh: 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi, pp. 278-9 and 283. For a discussion of Mughal ranks, see 
M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb (Asia Publishing House, 
1966), pp. 38-43. In 1720 Philip Sael, Dutch directeur in a letter to Batavia, 
expressed his apprehensions that now that lesser men were taking charge 
of the Gujarati towns it would affect the adminstration adversely: 
K(oloniaal) A(rchief), 1839, p. 28. A memaqrandum drawn up in 1759 on the 
revenues of the Surat Castle is to be found in G.W. Forrest, Selections from 
the State Papers of Bombay (Home Series, Vol. 2, Bombay, 1887), pp. 108-16. 

4. Excellent discussions on the local official hierarchy are to be found in 
the memoirs of Hendrik Zwardecroon, 1702, in H(ooghe) R(egeering) te Bata- 
via, No. 834, pp. 16-30, and that of Jan Schreuder, 1750, H.R., 838, p. 61ff. 
The transfers noted in the early years of the century in the notes kept in 
Surat gradually ceased. Thus Joan Diodati, a senior Dutch official, noted in 
his personal diary on September 3, 1699 that the kotwal of Surat was being 
replaced by an officer sent from Delhi: K.A. 1558, p. 369. Again in a letter 
to Batavia, the Dutch Council noted on 21 July 1708 that the higher officials 
in Surat had all been recently replaced by orders from the Court, including 
the kazi, the harkara (the Imperial reporter) and the kotwal: K.A., 1645, p. 235. 
No such comments are to be found later on. 

5. Early in 1713 the Dutch had high hopes of getting the palace of Itibar 
Khan, lately mutasaddi in Surat, by virtue of an Imperial firman. These hopes 
were however frustrated mainly by the strenuous efforts of Shaikh Fazal 
supported by Syed Sadulla. They created a great tumult in town, threatened 
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to leave in a body and finally persuaded the killadar to come out openly for 
them. Shaikh Fazal had lent Rs 5000 to the sons of Itibar, and thought that 
this money would be lost if the house went to the Dutch: K.A., 1710, pp. 
341-4. Syed Zainal Abidin was repeatedly mentioned, usually as Zaid Zein, 
in the papers of the 1730s and, as will be seen below, was a leading signa- 
tory in Ahmad Chellaby’s letter in 1732. In 1737 Syed Zainal was involved 
in a dispute with the English Company, who were trying to realize a large 
claim from their broker, Seth Jagannathdas Laldas. Syed Zainal, who had 
also lent some money to Seth Jagannathdas, took possession of a house and 
a garden of the Seth as security, and the English had to appeal to the 
mutasaddi and have the Syed’s peons removed from the premises: S(urat) 
F(actory) R(ecords), Vol. 21, entry 27 March 1737. For the organization of the 
Ismaili Bohras see S.C. Misra, Muslim Communities in Gujarat (Asia Publish- 
ing House, 1964), pp. 39-40. 

6. For Bruinink’s list: K.A., 1970, pp. 197-8. The letter from Chellaby is in 
B.P.P., Vol. 6, 6 October 1732, pp. 34-5. Needless to say, much ingenuity has 
to be exercised in reconstructing the possible Indian names from their forms 
in European transmigration. I have retained the name Chellaby as this was 
the fairly consistent spelling in the English documents throughout. The Mirat 
has it as Chalabi and Chalapi, which are perhaps more accurate. A question 
mark indicates that I suspect my own ingenuity or that I admit defeat. 

7.-For the local legends concerning Abdul Ghafur, see Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, Vol. 2 Surat (Bombay, 1887), p. 110 n. The immaturity 
and youth of Muhammad, the eldest son of Muhammad Ali, was com- 
mented on by directeur Pieter Phoonsen on 17 June 1733: K.A., 2213, p. 120. 
All the Mullas were always referred to as bohras. The fact that they were 
Ismailis is my conjecture from the private mosque the family had near their 
ancestral home. I believe the Sunni bohras usually went to public mosques. 
Further there is the fact that Ismaili Bohras in Surat are called Mulla bohras. 
As for the Rustumjis, in addition to the biography of Rustum himself cited 
above, much information is available in P.S. Pissurlencar, Portuguese Records 
on Rustom Manock (Nova—Goa, 1936). The reader will have to ignore the 
variant spellings: it is the same man. The origins of the family of Dayaram 
can, of course, be traced in the Dutch records, especially in a letter to Bata- 
via, 10 February 1718, where Ruidas Commersie(?) was first mentioned: 
K.A., 1805, pp. 54-5. 

8. The shipping list for the season 1707-8 is in K.A., 1638, pp. 268-81. 
Mulla Abdulla Hai, son of Abdul Ghafur, appears as a ship-owner only in 
the season 1719-20: K.A., 1839, pp. 202-3. Muhammad Ali begins to figure 
prominently from 1721-2: K.A., 1875, pp. 145-8. There is no list for the sea- 
son in between. Muhammad Hussain’s first appearance is in 1732-3: K.A., 
2185, p. 1351. Of the evidence relating to the losses suffered by Muhammad 
Ali, there is the interesting letter from him to Charles Boone, governor of 
Bombay in 1720, in which he urged upon Boone the necessity of a coalition 
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against the Angria: G.W. Forrest, Selections from the State Papers of Bombay, 
Vol. 2 (Bombay, 1887), p. 18. 

9. The eight ships of Chellaby were noted, not in the pass list but in the 
list of arrivals, in the year 1729: K.A., 2060, pp. 190-1. 

10. The garden of Abdul Ghafur was often mentioned. For example, in 
1711 when Delawar Khan, newly installed governor of the city, was coming 
to Surat, he spent a few days in this garden before actually entering the 
town: K.A., 1721, p. 41. The family residence within the town was next to 
the English Factory. As Henry Lowther, Chief of the Factory, not during the 
rebellion of 1732: ‘As to my own part I shall endeavour all in my power to 
prevent a street fight any more and especially since we are so ill situated 
[sic] on both sides of him [Ali]’, Lowther to Cowan, 3 August 1732, R(obert) 
C(owan) P(apers), India Office Microfilm 2034, under date. In 1721, the 
French Company leased a house from Muhammad Ali and later there was 
some correspondence about repairing this house. See Pondicherry to Surat, 
10 July 1727, Vol. C? 74, p. 170, and Pondicherry to Surat,26 January 1728, 
ibid., p. 292, at the Archives Coloniales, Paris. The family, in fact, owned the 
small island near Gogo where Muhammad Ali built a fort and tried to settle 
people. But there were so many snakes on the island that the plan had to 
be abandoned: Mirat, p. 457. The buildings and fortifications at Athwa were 
often referred to in the late 1720s and early 1730s. Pieter Phoonsen once 
noted that it was becoming like ‘a new Surat’: in a letter to Batavia dated 
26 February 1730, K.A., 2060, p. 77. For the relations between Muhammad 
Ali and Sohrab Khan and the rebellion in 1732 see my article ‘The Crisis in 
Surat, 1730-32’, Bengal Past and Present, LXXXVI, article IX above. 

11. In the European documents this family is always called Turkish. In 
the Mirat they are Rumi, and, to the author of the biography of Rustumji, 
they are Turki by jat. I do not know whether they were ethnically Turks or 
a Syrian family who spoke Turkish. For the Syrian connection see Charles 
Fawcett, ed. English Factories in India (New Series), Vol. 3, p. 311 n. The hos- 
tility between the Mullas and the Chellabies would from time to time erupt 
into public disorder and were noted. Thus the dag register or the diary of 
daily events maintained at the Dutch Lodge described how, in January 
1729, Muhammad Ai persuaded the custom-master to tax Chellaby’s goods 
at a higher rate and in the difficulties which resulted had him arrested by 
the governor: K.A., 2029, pp. 272-3. On 2 July 1730 Sorab Khan pressingly 
invited Chellaby to come and dine with him but Chellaby discovered it was 
a plot of Muhammad Ali, probably to have him poisoned, and declined: 
Dag Register, K.A., 2094, pp. 749-51. In October of that year he fled to 
Hormuz to avoid further persecution: Dag Register, 29 October 1730, ibid., 
p. 825. The attempt to monopolize the Red Sea trade and its specially 
adverse effect on Chellaby was noted by the diarist on 28 September 1731: 
K.A., 2143, p. 889. The career of Chellaby after the death of Ali can be fol- 
lowed in S.ER., Vol. 18, pp. 79-170. For his death see S.F.R., Vol. 20, p. 116. 
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12. A considerable amount of material on the Paraks and the Rustumjis 
is available in the Papers of the English Company relating to Bombay and 
Surat, and also in the Papers of Sir Robert Cowan. The most concise account 
of the Parak family was written by Seth Laldas himself and is to be found 
in B.P.P., Vol. 6, entered after consultation of 10 December 1725. Also in the 
same volume, the defence of Laldas against the claims of the Company is 
entered under date 7 December 1725. The negotiations of 1718 and the 
emergence of Laldas are best studied in S.F.R., Vol. 9, which is wholly de- 
voted to the settlement with the Paraks reached in that year. 

13. In addition to references above in connection with Rustumji Manakii 
and the family of the Paraks, see B.P.P., Vol. 5, consultation 13 April 1722, 16 
April 1722, 9 May 1722 and the report on the Rustumjis entered after the 
consultation of 2 November 1722. A typical private comment on this feud 
between the bania and Parsi families was in Robert Cowan’s letter to the ex- 
governor Charles Boone, 8 December 1724: ‘If Nowros [Nowroji Rustumji] 
goes home [to England] doubtless he expects you . . . will espouse him, if he 
resolves to go to Law and sue the Company, it will be many years before such 
a sute [sic] can be ended, and very flagrant proofs of the infidelity of that 
family will be sent from here [i.e., Surat], for no such inveterate Enemys [sic] 
are under the sun as these black fellows to one the other.’ R.C.P., Microfilm 
2013, under date. Also see Nowroji’s memorandum setting out the condi- 
tions under which he was willing to accept the office of broker, entered after 
the consultation of 30 November 1728, B.P.P., Vol. 6. 

14. The involvement of the Rustumjis in Bombay is clear from the doc- 
uments relating to several law-suits in the 1730s. See the petition of Nowroji 
Rustumji against Sagoon Sinay in 1730, Mayor’s Court Proceedings, Range 
416, Vol. 103, pp. 2-3; Bomanji Rustumji vs. Chandaboy Boreah, Vol. 109, p. 
93; Bomanji vs. Ventu Morarset and others, Vol. 110, pp. 62-4. Also the pe- 
tition of Manakji Nowroji, son of Nowroji Rustumji, seeking permission to 
build a Parsi temple in Bombay in 1735, B.P.P., Vol. 8, p. 163. In 1731, Laldas 
asked permission to build a house in Bombay in the manner that the 
Rustumjis had already done, and though permission was granted, the fam- 
ily do not seer to have followed it up, B.P.P., Vol. 7, Consultations, 3 Dec- 
ember 1731. 

15. Henry Lowther wrote much in public and private to testify to the 
qualities of Seth Laldas. A typical example would be his letter to Cowan on 
2 September 1731, when, discussing the difficulties in the trade in woollens, 
he wrote: ‘Indeed it is very well, his [Laldas’s] Genius is so well adapted to 
Trade besides having a spirit to undertake anything that has the least pros- 
pect to success.’ R.C.P.,, Microfilm 2033, under date. For the developments 
subsequent to the death of Laldas see S.F.R., Vol. 21, 3 January 1737ff. 

16. For Jagannath’s arrest see B.P.P., Vol. 9, pp. 70-4, Nowroji’s appoint- 
ment in ibid., p. 113. A fierce denunciation of Nowroji, written in Gujarati, 
for the part he played in the persecution of the Paraks was dropped near 
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the gate of the English Factory. I believe this document more accurately por- 
trays the true feelings of a large number of banias attached to the Parak in- 
terest, than anything officially recorded by the English. See S.F.R., Vol. 21, 
Consultations, 20 June 1737. 

17. For the developments in .the 1740s see S.F.R., Vol. 27, pp. 189-90, 
S.E.R., Vol. 28, pp. 58-9 and S.FE.R., Vol. 32, pp. 79-81. 

18. This particular quarrel within the Rustumji family led to grave con- 
sequences in 1734, when the English Company’s warships blocked Surat. 
Later John Braddyl of the Bombay Council, enquiring into the incident, 
thought that Henry Lowther, who had a grudge against Nowroji Rustumji, 
took advantage of this quarrel between the two cousins to embroil the Com- 
pany in a way which would be to the disadvantage of Nowroji: B.P.P., Vol. 
8, pp. 180-1. For a few more details see below, p. 218. It is interesting to note 
that, in the quarrel between the Paraks and the Rustumjis, the faction of 
Framji Rustumji was supporting the Paraks in 1737: B.P.P., Vol. 9, p. 231. 

19. In each of the grave incidents connected with these leading families, 
several persons would be mentioned who stood by their principals. Thus 
Muhammad Aref and Muhammad Sayyid, relations of Muhammad Ali, 
shared all his troubles including a spell of imprisonment with him in 1732: 
S.E.R., Vol. 17, pp. 36-7. There are also frequent references to the ‘adherents’ 
or more critically ‘hangers-on’ of each of the leading families. In January 
1732, when Muhammad Ali was arranging a petition to Batavia against Pie- 
ter Phoonsen and his Council, Henry Lowther noted that this petition was 
to be signed ‘by all his hangers-on and these are pretty numerous’: R.C.P, 
Microfilm 2034, Lowther to Cowan, 7 January 1732. 

20. It is interesting to note that as the principal assistants to Muham- 
mad Ali in all his financial dealings, Rajaram and Jeddaram were arrested 
along with Muhammad Aref and Muhammad Sayyid: S.F.R., Vol. 17, pp. 
36-7. The difficulties with Chellaby’s broker were noted in K.A., 2029, p. 
272. On 25 March 1732 Lowther wrote to Cowan, ‘Chellaby, I understand, 
will not long escape this [persecution] owing to a complaint lately renewed 
by his Broker, whom he tortured very barbarously and afterwards took one 
lakh of rupees from him’. R.C.P., Microfilm 2034, under date. In 1727 the 
Dutch offered the post of their warehouse munshi to a bania called Girdhar- 
das who turned it down, as he said he was much better employed as broker 
to the leading Muslim merchant Abdul Rahman Sulaimanji, K.A., 1996, 
p. 62. 

21. The two kinds of men engaged in brokerage were, of course, noted 
almost every year by the English and the Dutch. An interesting example 
was provided by Laldas when, in the course of his investigations into the 
methods by which the Rustumjis used to provide the ‘investment’ for the 
English Company, he turned up two banias, one at Nadiad, about thirty 
miles to the south of Surat, and the other, who had provided goods about 
20 per cent cheaper than the rate the Rustumjis actually charged the Com- 
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pany, in Surat itself: B.P.P., Vol. 5, the report on the Rustumjis entered after 
Consultations, 2 November 1722. Girdhardas and Vanmalidas, two broth- 
ers, were brokers for a particular kind of silk cloth called patola in 
Ahmedabad. The Dutch tried to move them to Surat in 1734 and they said 
they would have gladly come but that they were unwilling to abandon their 
‘old master’, Birsbukhandas, broker to the Dutch Lodge in Ahmedabad, 
K.A., 2247, pp. 145-6. For the Kashmiri merchants: K.A., 1946, pp. 82-3. 

22. The best description of the money market in Surat was written by 
Jan Schreuder as part of his memoir: H.R., 838, pp. 54-5. The role of a saraf 
acting as an agent for ‘respondentia’ loans was discussed in some detail in 
the case of Brindabandas Nanabhai, who negotiated a large sum for a ship 
freighted by Seth Jagannathdas going to Siam: S.FR., Vol. 26, pp. 88ff. 

23. See the extracts from Dag Register, K.A., 2029, pp. 271 ff. 

24. The two petitions circulated by Ahmad Chellaby and Sorab Khan, 
in K.A., 2060, pp. 177-20. The development of events is set out in the ex- 
tracts from the daily diary cited above. See A. Das Gupta, ‘The Crisis in 
Surat, 1730-32’, Bengal Past and Present, LXXXVI, article IX above. 

25. S.ER., Vol. 18, pp. 45-6. 

26. In an anonymous description of the pinjrapole (hospital for animals) 
at the outskirts of Surat, written in 1841, the author noted the rates of con- 
tribution levied by the mahajan upon the banias for the maintenance of the 
establishment: ‘Notes on Gujarat’, European Manuscripts A 28, Vol. 729, pp. 
157-8. All the eighteenth century travellers in Gujarat of course, noted these 
hospitals and the fact that they were maintained by the bantas, but only in 
general terms. 

27. One of the reasons for thinking that the maximum distance of a vil- 
lage from its market in town was perhaps no more than twenty miles is a 
statement in a memorandum on the revenues of the Castle in Surat, drawn 
up in 1759. The memorandum noted that some of the villages of the pargana 
of Ankleswar paid their revenues to the killadar in Surat and the distance of 
this pargana from Surat was twenty miles. Then it went on to observe: ‘This 
district being at such a distance from Surat, and the people not necessitated 
to bring their grain or other produce hither to this market is the occasion 
that its revenue is most troublesome to recover, for the other districts and 
villages that pay the Castle Jagheer are all situated near, and bring their pro- 
duce hither to the best market which makes them keep on good terms.’ 
Selections from Bombay State Papers (Home Series, Vol. 2), p. 109. The faet that 
most of the Parsis lived in villages and only some had, by 1750, come to the 
towns, was emphasized by Schreuder in his memoir on the trade of 
Gujarat: H.R., 837, section 105. There is no direct statement of this kind 
about the banias but there are occasional references to sarafs living in vil- 
lages, for example K.A., 2143, p. 788. The Muslim merchants, on the other 
hand, appear to have been exclusively urban. The fact that the weavers usu- 
ally worked under headmen can be gathered from occasional references, 
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but there is one clear statement of the distribution of the English 
‘investment’ in 1741 among the weavers in Surat from which it appears that 
much of the money advanced was to seventeen ‘chief weavers’ each of 
whom had about a hundred corges (twenty pieces) to supply. At the end of 
the list it was added that in addition to these 101, ‘particular weavers’ were 
also employed: S.F.R., Vol. 27, pp. 28-32. , 

28. The statement about his inheritance was made by Seth Jagannath in 
1736 and there was corroboration of it from two other merchants: B.P.P., Vol. 
8, p. 174. For the fortunes of the families of Kissendas and Ruidas, see K.A., 
1946, pp. 378-81, and the appendix to the memoir of Jan Schreuder, where 
he lists the value of property owned by the leading merchants of Surat in 
1750. 


20 


A Note on the 
Ship-owning 
Merchants of Surat, 
c. 1700* 


the principal rendezvous of shipping in the Indian Ocean, 

had developed its strong and substantial group of ship- own- 
ing merchants. This fact is important because nowhere else in the 
Oceanic area do we have information of such a group around this 
period. Ship-owning by the royalty and the nobility was, of course, 
a familiar phenomenon, and merchants earlier in the century had 
owned sea-going vessels at Surat. But in the early years of the cen- 
tury, as I have argued elsewhere,’ ship-owning by merchants was 
not a prominent feature at the port of Surat, such vessels as they 
owned being of the smaller kind. Large vessels of around six hun- 
dred tons, deadweight, were the property of princes and high offi- 
cials of the Mughal empire. This was also true of other ports down 
the west coast of India, like for instance, the Ahmadnagar port of 
Chaul or the Bijapur port of Dabhol. We notice the same pattern in 
the East at ports like Hooghly in Bengal or Masulipatam in Gol- 


B y the close of the seventeenth century the city-port of Surat, 


*First published in Marchands et hommes d'affaires asiatiques dans l'Ocean Indien 
et la Mer da Chine, 13-20 siecles, eds. D. Lombard and Jean Aubin, Paris, 
Editions de I’EHESS, 1987. 
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conda. What is remarkable is that it appears to have been in Surat 
alone that the ship-ownng merchant emerged in his true import- 
ance by the last three decades of the century, while princely and 
aristocratic domination remained more important elsewhere.” 

The reasons why the merchant would be disinclined to invest in 
shipping were numerous and important. Large ships would tie up 
too much of the trading capital of even an affluent merchant. Ship- 
owning at the Indian ports was almost invariably a matter for the 
individual and a ship lost at sea would mean a crippling blow, espe- 
cially as a vessel as distinct from its cargo does not seem to have 
been secured by insurance. Profits in the carrying trade, even on the 
best of the shipping lanes like the one from Surat to Mecha in the 
Red Sea, fell short of what was regarded as profit in the trade of a 
good season. No wonder then that even at Surat, at that time ship- 
owning had not emerged as a distinct economic occupation; mer- 
chants owning ships did so as part of their general pattern of 
investments. 

It is possible that merchants at Surat began to invest in shipping 
with the decline of Portuguese power in the western Indian Ocean 
and the rise of the northern Europeans to prominence. The dating 
of it, however, is difficult. Mughal shipping at the port was certainly 
strong in the 1650s; but the merchants appear to have forged ahead 
from the next decade. The decline of the Portuguese was by then an 
old story, and we may conjecture that the merchant took this long 
to get over his traditional reluctance towards ship-owning and 
overcoming his fear to be independent of the protection of the royal 
ship.* 

There are several reasons why one may connect the Dutch and 
the English with the rise of the mercantile shipping at Surat. The 
Portuguese had been a coastal and maritime power in a much truer 
sense than they were. The North Europeans invested in far inland 
places like Lucknow, Agra and Lahore. In doing so, they became, in 
some sense, amenable to the land-power of the Mughal. The mer- 
chants of Surat knew at the turn of the eighteenth century, that the 
power of the Mughal could be used against the European though 
this power was ineffective at sea. The Portuguese had never given 
the Indians this chance. Moreover the Dutch and the English taught 
the shipwrights at Surat, the technique of building what came to be 
the medium ship, the mainstay of the shipping at Surat. The mer- 
chants appear to have profited from the improved navigational aids 
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and expertise of the North Europeans. Pieter Vos, the Dutch chief at 
Surat in the 1700s, spoke in considerable bitterness when he said 
that for the merchant of Surat to turn against the European was like 
a child turning against its mother. 

Much of what we know of the ship-owning merchants of Surat 
can be explained with reference to the prince among them, the man 
called Mulla Abdul Ghafur. We do not know why he was called a 
Mulla, but it is possible that he had been connected with a mosque 
in his native city of Patan in northern Gujarat from where he migra- 
ted to Surat around the middle of the seventeenth century. He was 
first mentioned in documents relating to Surat in the 1670s and in 
the next decade his name had appeared among the important ship- 
owners of the city. 

By 1701, Abdul Ghafur was not only the principal ship-owner of 
the city, but he had left all others far behind. We have a complete 
list of shipping owned at Surat in this year® and the total number of 
vessels listed was one hundred and twelve. Of these, Ghafur owned 
seventeen vessels, while the Mughals had twelve. Of the twelve 
shown against the Mughals, seven can be discounted as small craft, 
and the comparable figure is in fact five. We know from other 
sources that not more than two of these Mughal ships would take 
to the sea in any one season and they were engaged on the Mocha- 
run, the official purpose being to ferry hajj pilgrims. Ghafur’s ships 
went all over the Indian Ocean and at the time, were also visiting 
Manila and China. His principal concentration was upon Mocha 
and normally at least half a dozen of his ships would visit that port 
in a season. It is true that the imperial ships had special privileges 
at the ports they visited and great respect was shown to these ves- 
sels by other ships and the authorities of the ports, but there had 
been a complete transformation of the situation compared to the 
early years of the seventeenth century when all large ships at Surat 
were princely vessels and merchants were eager to have the protec- 
tion of shipping their goods on them. | 

Compared to those of other merchants, the ships owned by 
Ghafur were large in size. He owned the Firuz Baksh which at 1500 
khandis, that is, about 500 tons, was among the largest in Surat at the 
time. Ghafur’s great rival, Shaikh Hamid, had the Sulemani of the 
same size, but he owned three ships in all. Osman Chellaby also had 
one ship of this class, the only one he owned. Kasim Bhai, an asso- 
ciate of Ghafur’s, had another five-hundred tonner and he owned 
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another medium vessel besides. No one else had a ship this large 
with the possible exception of the Mughals. The list does not indi- 
cate the tonnage of the imperial ships. But the day of the large ship 
of around 600 tons and above was clearly over at Surat. The size of 
ships had shrunk by now, though the numbers had increased. 

Of capital ships, that is those of 1000 khandis and above, Ghafur 
had six in all. If we take the medium vessel to be between 500 and 
900 khandis, he had nine. Only one vessel of his is shown as being 
of 400 khandis, while the tonnage of one more is unknown, it being 
noted that the ship had not returned to Surat for the preceding three 
or four years. The total tonnage owned by Abdul Ghafur was 15,200 
khandis, excluding the missing ship. The evidence which we have 
about the price of such shipping is very imperfect, but I believe that 
a capital ship of 1000 khandis, reasonably fitted out, would cost 
around Rs. 40,000 at the time. This would mean Ghafur had about 
Rs 608,000 invested in his ships. If his total assets, as calculated by 
the Mughal government at the time of his death on 3 January 1718, 
was Rs 8.5 million, then he had about 7 per cent of it in his shipping. 
The percentage is likely to be much higher because the Mughal es- 
timate probably included his fixed assets like landed property and 
houses, besides the liquid capital he would be investing in trade.” 

The total tonnage controlled by the merchants of the city came to 
about 60,000 khandis, that is 20,000 deadweight tons. This leaves out 
the twelve Mughal ships and three ships for which we do not have 
the tonnage. When we say that all these ships were owned by mer- 
chants, there may be a small inaccuracy because some men like the 
Idrusi Syeds of Surat owned one or two vessels and one or two of- 
ficials, not of Surat, were probably on the list. This error is slight. 
Abdul Ghafur, therefore, controlled about a fourth of the entire mer- 
cantile shipping of Surat. 

It is remarkable that as many as fifty-four persons shared the rest 
of the shipping. Ali bin Husain with five ships was the next largest 
owner, going simply by the number of vessels. Three of these were 
in fact small ghurabs and the total tonnage was 2100 khandis. Abdul 
Shaikh, who owned four ships with a total tonnage of 2700 khandis, 
came next. Mirza Muhammad Sahed, who had three ships, held the 
largest tonnage after Ghafur and the figure was 2900 khandis only. 
Besides Sahed, there were four others who owned three ships. 
Twelve merchants had two vessels each, and thirty-five owned only 
one per head. In all Surat had seventeen capital ships of 1000 to 
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1500 khandis owned by its merchants. The total carrying capacity of 
the large vessels came to 21,700 khandis. There were forty-two ships 
of the medium range, between 500 and 900 khandis, with a total 
capacity of 27,800 khandis. Thirty-eight were smaller vessels be- 
tween 100 and 400 khandis, carrying in all 10,500 khandis. We have 
to remember that one or two Mughal ships would normally be on 
the Red Sea run and these were large ships. The smaller craft owned 
by the Mughals can be ignored as they did not take part in oceanic 
trade. 

Compared to the 1600s, therefore, the size of the mercantile ship 
had shrunk, though the merchant ship-owner was now more 
important. Much of his trade was carried by the medium vessel to 
all the ports of the Indian Ocean. We have some evidence, again 
around 1700, of the manner of this trading. In the season 1704-5, the 
Dutch at Malacca detained three ships of Surat, as they were then 
at war with the latter port. These ships were the Fez Elahi, owner 
Parsi Dhanji Bairam, nakhuda Dharamdas, obviously a Hindu or a 
Jain, the Fez Ressan, owner Abdul Ghafur, nakhuda Muhammad 
Husain, and the Bassora Merchant, owner Bairamji Hinji, probably 
Parsi, nakhuda Nem(i)chand, almost certainly Hindu. The Fez Ressan, 
which was coming from Manila, was badly in need of repair which 
was mostly done at Malacca. Her pumps were out of order but they 
could not be put right because Malacca lacked the kind of wood she 
required. She was given a half-hour glass, along with the two other 
ships. She was not, however, given a compass which the others 
needed. 

These ships, which from other sources we know to have been of 
the medium range, carried smaller crew than on comparable Dutch 
vessels as recorded in the Uilliepboek, 1701-1803, Koloniaal Archief, 
4390. The Fez Elahi had forty-eight men to sail her from Malacca to 
Batavia, the Bassora Merchant had forty-six, and the Fez Ressan sixty- 
six. The comparable Dutch figure seems to be about one hundred 
and fifty-five. The wages offered by the Dutch to the sailors were 
higher than what we find at Surat, the sailors at 3 Rixdollar that is, 
6 Mughal rupees, the sarang at 4 dollars, and the tandel, normally 
nothing more than a headman of the sailors, at the very high figure 
of 7 dollars, that is Rs 14. Actually there is no evidence of whether 
Ghafur ever offered any wages to his sailors or only offered them 
the privilege of a limited amount of private trade, but the fact that 
the Dutch who knew his custom well, paid money to his sailors, 
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leads me to think that he did. The Dutch never permitted any pri- 
vate trade to their sailors, but this was the universal custom on Ind- 
ian ships. 

Ghafur’s ship, the Fez Ressan, had the following passengers 
aboard: Muhammad Husain, the nakhuda, Syed Naysan and Kitta 
Dulla, described respectively as the first and the second merchant 
of the ship, Aga Muhammad Sadik, Muhammad Reza and Muham- 
mad Askar, all three described as Persian merchants, four servants 
of the nakhuda, one servant each for the two merchants of the ship, 
seven servants for the Persian merchants, Yar Muhammad, des- 
cribed as the bottelier, that is perhaps the purser of the vessel, and 
two soldiers. 

There was one unique document on board, a contract for freight, 

which, fortunately, the Dutch have preserved in translation for us. 
It was a simple document and ran as follows: 
This is a Contract for Freight in the ship Fez Ressan belonging to Abdul 
Ghafur, made between Aga Muhammad Sadik with Muhammad Reza and 
nakhuda Muhammad Husain, son of Raja Ali, with the writer (presumably 
the karani, though earlier described as the first merchant of the ship) Syed 
Naysan, son of Syed Jafar, as described below, namely, 


For freight of gold and silver to pay 2% 
Ditto for copper and spelter to pay 5% 
Ditto for vermilion to pay 4% 
Ditto for all kinds of Chinese commodities with gold & silver to pay 4% 
Ditto for mercury to pay 4% 
Ditto for fine porcelain to pay 5% 
Ditto for rough porcelain to pay 8% 
Ditto for Japanese or Chinese lacquerware to pay 5% 
Besides these for all kinds of fine goods to pay 5% 


And this is described so that it can serve in case of a dispute. On the 14th 
of the month Shaar of the year 1116, corresponding with the 8th of June 
1704 after the birth of our lord and saviour Jesus Christ. 

I suspect that agreements for freight on an ordinary ship of 
Surat’s, would have been even simpler, perhaps only oral. Ghafur 
had his own customs and a written document with specific terms 
may have been one of them. A man’s word mattered a great deal in 
the Indian world and the mode and manner of payment may have 
varied from owner to owner and there was perhaps never more 
than a rough and ready settlement. I have not come across another 
document of this kind. 
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The trade goods on board belonged to the merchants and the sail- 
ors, all of whom carried a small portion to supplement their wages. 
Muhammad Askar took care of the goods of Khoja Calus of Manila. 
Muhammad Husain and Naysan had, in their keeping, goods be- 
longing to Gul Muhammad and Shaikh Sadulla of Surat, described as 
Moor that is, Bohra merchant, as also the goods of Gangadas, who 
was almost certainly the broker of Ghafur, and Ranchor, another 
bania. Besides these, there were on board the goods of Mathias, a 
Portuguese of ‘the coast’ (I suspect the west coast of India), who was 
at the time an inhabitant of Manila; Broenken, the captain of the bur- 
ghers at Malacca, another burgher Frederic Brinkman, as also that of 
Shaikh Lebbi, a ‘moor merchant’ of Malacca, presumably a Tamil 
Muslim. 

This ship was later reclaimed by Ghafur who paid one thous- 
and rupees per moonth to the Dutch for sailing it back from Batavia 
to Malacca. He must have been, for some reason, displeased with 
the nakhuda of Fez Ressan, Muhammad Husain, as he sent another 
from Surat to take command of the vessel. It is possible that Husain 
was judged incompetent after the capture by the Dutch; it is also 
possible that when all the details of the arrangements made by him 
were known (as I suppose the Dutch disclosed them to Ghafur), his 
conduct was disapproved. There is much evidence to show that 
Ghafur never allowed any independence to his nakhudas. 

A close examination of the shipping list of 1701 and some of the 
related documents, therefore, demonstrates the decline of the royal 
ship in the navigation of Surat and the importance of the ship of the 
merchant ship-owner. Among these ships again the vessel of a me- 
dium size was, at this time, the main strength of the fleet. Admittedly 
the position of Mulla Abdul Ghafur was unique but the significance 
of the ship-owning merchant, as such, can hardly be in doubt. A hun- 
dred years earlier the position was very different and it would, ina 
hundred years time, when a ship-owning nakhuda sailing his single 
hundred-tonner would be the typical figure besides the larger Euro- 
pean ship in the Indian Ocean, be completely different again. 


NOTES 


1. See ‘Indian Merchants and the Western Indian Ocean: Early 17th 
Century’, Modern Asian Studies, 19, 3, 1985, pp. 481-99, Article V above. 
2. Professor Om Prakash in his article ‘Asian Trade and European Im- 
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pact: A Study of the Trade from Bengal, 1630-1720’ in B. Kling and M.N. 
Pearson, eds. The Age of Partnership: Europe in Asia Before Dominion (Hono- 
lulu, 1979) demonstrates the relative insignificance of merchant shipping 
based in Bengal once the aristocratic investment was withdrawn in the later 
seventeenth century. Professor S. Arasaratnam’s findings are similar about 
the Coromandel coast, where only Masulipatam had important ship-own- 
ers, closely tied to the ruling circles. After the decline of Masulipatam in the 
later seventeenth century, the Tamil Muslims known as Chulias carried on 
some shipping from the ports of southern Coromandel but these men were 
smaller compared to the ship-owners of Surat we are discussing. Professor 
Arasaratnam’s views are amply set out in his book Merchants, Companies 
and Commerce in the Coromandel Coast, 1650-1740 (Delhi, 1986). Amplifica- 
tion and substantiation of the view argued here, along with bibliographies, 
can also be found in A. Das Gupta and M.N. Pearson, eds. India and the 
Indian Ocean, 1500-1800 (Calcutta, 1987). 

3. For an extended treatment of these and related issues, see my Indian 
Merchants and the Decline of Surat, 1700-1750 (Wiesbaden, 1979). 

4. H.W. Van Santen, in the admirable study of Gujarati trade ‘De Vere- 
nigde Oost-Indische Compagnie in Gujarat en Hindustan, 1620-1660) (un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Leiden, 1982), dates the decline of the royal ship 
from the year 1663 when Aurangzeb, under pressure from Gujarati ship- 
owners, decided to break up the Mughal ships or sell them to the mer- 
chants. Van Santen notes that the shipping at Surat grew from about 50 
around 1650 to between 70 and 100 in the second half of the seventeenth 
century: see especially p. 78. 

5. Pieter Vos made this statement in the course of a discussion with some 
of the principal merchants of Surat who were hindering Dutch trade. See Dag 
Register, 26 November 1703, in K.A., 1651, p. 2021-2021A at the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief, The Hague. 

6. Fora discussion of Dutch shipping lists at Surat, including comments 
on the list of 1701, see Appendix A in my Indian Merchants and the Decline 
of Surat. 1 have attempted a closer analysis of that list here than was earlier 
possible from the point of view of gauging the importance of the medium 
merchant ship. 

7. The Mughal estimate of the assets left by Ghafur is in Ali Muham- 
mad Khan’s Mirat-i-Ahmadi, a mid-eighteenth century treatise, English 
translation by M.F. Lokhandwala, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1965. This Per- 
sian history, based on official Mughal documents, is the principal indige- 
nous source for the period. 

8. The details of this seizure are in the Malacca Papers, K.A., 1603, pp. 
53-91A. The Fez Ressan of Ghafur’s figures in the 1701 list and was a ship 
of 900 khandis, that is 300 tons. The other two ships are mentioned by name 
in that list. But Bairamji Hirji is credited with a new ship without name and 
without tonnage. The Fez Elahi of 600 khandis, 24 guns, appears in the pass- 
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list of 1707, belonging however to a Turkish merchant at the time. She con- 
tinues to figure in the pass-lists and changes owners at least once more, if 
it is the same ship we are discussing. Although the Bassora Merchant was a 
well-known ship in later years, 1 have not come across its tonnage. In the 
papers sent from Batavia in 1707, there are some details regarding the mea- 
surements of these three vessels. They were classed in the Batavia shipping- 
list under “Yachts and Small Yachts Built in India’. The Fez Ressan was 119 
feet long, 29 feet wide and 13 feet deep. The Bassora Merchant was 110 feet 
long, 2814 feet wide and 1212 feet in depth. The Fez Elahi was 115 by 28% 
and 144 feet deep. See K.A,. 1609, p. 267. 


ZA 


The Crisis in Surat, 
c. 1730-32* 


twenties of the eighteenth century. The thirties, however, 

proved to be a decade of disasters. And the city was in ruins 
by the middle of the century.’ The prosperity of the port had mainly 
been due to the commerce carried on by traditional groups of local 
traders. In these years, the Bohras were probably the most affluent 
among them if only because of the importance of their leading fig- 
ure, Mohammad Ali. 

After the death of his grandfather Abdul Gafur in 1716, 
Mohammad Ali had inherited considerable property and through 
vigorous pursuit of commerce had soon become, in the words of a 
caustic critic, ‘the greatest merchant that ever lived’.2 The leader 
among the banias was Seth Laldas Vitaldas, whose family had been 
connected with the English for three generations.? Ahmad Chellaby 
was the most prosperous among a group of locally settled commu- 
nity of Turks. Next to Mohammad Ali, he was the largest ship- 
owner in Surat.4 The Parsi community was distracted by factional 
squabbles after the death of their grand old man Rustumji Manakji 
in 1719.° Apart from these major groups, there were other Muslim 
ship-owners, as also the ubiquitous Armenians and Khatris from 
the Punjab and Sind. These men had inherited a proud tradition 
and were jealously guarding their trading connections, especially in 


T he decline of Surat began, somewhat imperceptibly, in the 


*First published in Bengal Past and Present, 86, Calcutta, 1967. 
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the Red Sea area. They had been competing with the Europeans for 
this trade for about a hundred years. Gradually the fight had been 
going against them, but by the early twenties of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they still retained much of this commerce.® Within a matter of 
three decades, however, these millionaires of the city of Surat had 
been wiped out and the commerce of the region had come to be cen- 
tred in Bombay. This remarkable reversal in fortunes was brought 
about not by any external agency but by the general crisis which 
was steadily undermining the Indian Empire. In Surat, it took the 
shape of a straight political attack on mercantile property. Local 
aristocrats, deprived of their subsistence by the Marathas and de- 
nied any Imperial assistance, turned to squeezing the prosperous 
merchants. For one glorious moment the city rallied to the support 
of its mercantile community and a general revolt drove out one par- 
ticularly odious local tyrant. But fundamentally the situation did 
not change, and faced with mounting pressure the merchants grad- 
ually gave way. This, in brief, is the story of the decline of Surat. In 
this paper we shall be concerned with the two years in the thirties 
which saw the revolt of the merchants and the eventual fall of the 
great merchant Mohammad Ali. ; 

In the year 1730, three different noblemen had their sights trained 
on Surat. Sorab Ali Khan was in actual control of the town, but nei- 
ther he nor anybody else knew how long he would last. Mustapha 
Khan had recently obtained an imperial sanad to become the muta- 
saddi of Surat and was slowly approaching the town in the train of 
Maharaja Abhay Singh of Jodhpur, who had become the subahdar of 
Ahmedabad. Teg Bakht Khan, the nephew of the killadar of Surat, 
had held the town for some time in the twenties and was ever ready 
to do so again. He lived with his uncle Begler Khan in the castle and 
was a man of great influence, if not of great spirit. A great deal of 
money was being spent at the Imperial Court by the three men and 
the issuing of one sanad only encouraged further spending for the 
next. At a lower level, other aristocrats were jockeying for positions. 
In the entourage of Sorab Khan, for example, the Dewan Krishna- 
das was hard put to maintain his position against his enemies, 
Sayad Wali and Mir Abdul Rahim, two commanders of some local 
repute. None of these men, however, had any source of income, or 
at best only dubious ones. The revenues to maintain the mutasaddi 
and his establishment were to come from the twentyeight villages 
attached to the city. All these had been overrun by the Marathas for 
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several years and in fact it was difficult to keep the Bargi bands off 
the walls of the city.” Sorab Khan, the actual governor of Surat, was 
heavily indebted to the most properous merchant in the city, 
Mohammad Ali, and was continuously borrowing from him as well 
as from Seth Laldas and Seth Dayaram, the broker for the Dutch 
East India Company. In attempting to meet his obligations he had 
been compelled to assign part of the customs of the port of Surat to 
Mohammad Ali, who collected it through his own Dewan, Manikc- 
hand.’ But Sorab’s thoughts had already turned to other ways of 
earning a livelihood. In 1729, when he asked for a general contribu- 
tion from the merchants, Haji Ahmad Chellaby had induced the 
traders to desert their dwellings and shops to retire within the pro- 
tection of the castle. Mohammad Ali had intervened and settled the 
dispute when it threatened to turn ugly.? But matters did not im- 
prove and in fact, as the year wore on, new difficulties appeared. 

Sorab Khan, or more accurately his Dewan, had refused to come 
to an agreement with the Marathas about their demand for chauth 
and as a result they cut off all supplies to the town in the closing 
days of 1729. Soon Surat was in dire straits. On 2 February 1730, 
Mohammad Ali, along with the Kazi, the Mufti and Sayad Ali, a 
local religious leader, called on Sorab Khan. They pointed out that 
the price of food, straw and common fuel (like wood) had risen to 
‘unheard of heights’, that ordinary people were undergoing great 
hardship, and they appealed to Sorab to do something about it. 
They threatened to close all masjids in town if nothing was done. 
Sorab Khan pointed out that one had to be patient when negotiating 
with the Marathas and appealed to all Indian merchants to import 
whatever grain they could from the ports of Sind. He was kind 
enough to free such imports from duty.!? Mohammad Ali paid a sec- 
ond visit to Sorab Khan with similar complaints exactly a month 
later. This time he was accompanied by the Kazi, Seth Laldas and 
another prominent merchant, Seth Tapidas. The governor told them 
to negotiate peace with the Marathas on whatever terms they could 
obtain.” As a result of these negotiations, a compromise was 
reached with the Marathas early in March and foodgrain began to 
trickle into Surat again.’ 

Mohammad Ali, who was a benefactor on these occasions, occu- 
pied a peculiar position in the affairs of the town. He was by far the 
most prosperous merchant. He had inherited from his grand father a 
garden-house to the north of the city, a somewhat mouldy residence 
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in the town itself, and a wharf to the south of it. He had then concen- 
trated on the development of the southern property and gradually, 
by acquiring more land round about the wharf and building on it, he 
had transformed the old landing place into an impressive suburban 
complex. In fact, with its fortified’ points and everything else, it 
looked much ‘like a new Surat’.’? In February 1730, he received 
Imperial permission to further expand his defensive works and to 
run a personal mint for making copper coins.'* On 4 March 1730, a 
day locally regarded as lucky, he struck the first coins in his mint.? In 
spite of occasional difficulties, like the mysterious fire in three of his 
best warehouses which destroyed property worth Rs 70,000, his busi- 
ness was going very well. He had undertaken a serious drive to 
establish a monopoly in the trade to the Red Sea and with his influ- 
ence in Mocha, seemed likely to succeed in it.!® 

But this astonishing success had brought its own problems. He 
was one of the merchants and at the same time the largest creditor to 
the government. The governor was heavily dependent on Moham- 
mad Ali to sustain his own position at the Imperial Court. But Ali 
was worried about the amount of debts Sorab Khan had already run 
up and was becoming more and more reluctant to clear new loans. It 
was commonly suspected that he was behind many of the oppressive 
measures that the governor was thinking up. He was thought to be 
running with the hounds but the fact remained that to the ruling 
class he was a potential victim.” In his own way he was concerned 
about the welfare of the town, but unfortunately for everybody con- 
cerned, the town did not believe it. 

He had in fact made a large number of enemies in Surat. A deadly 
feud existed between his family and the Chellabys. Ahmad Chellaby 
was one of the competitors he wished to run out of the Mochan trade. 
He was certainly not friendly with the African Sidis who were a pow- 
erful group in both the trade and politics of Surat. Henry Lowther, 
the chief of the English Factory, was only too happy to do him any 
damage. In August 1731 he engineered an understanding among all 
Europeans in Surat to refuse passes to Mohammad Ali’s vessels. Four 
months later when Ali took it into his head to draw up a charge sheet 
against the Dutch directeur Phoonsen, preparatory to sending it to 
Batavia, Lowther obtained a copy of the document and thoughtfully 
passed it on to the Dutch Factory.!* His wealth, his ambitions and his 
pride prevented this great Borah merchant from making common 
cause with the other merchants as the crisis took shape in Surat. 
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Once it was clear to Sorab Ali Khan that his revenues were not 
enough to go around among his courtiers, his soldiers and his insa- 
tiable vakil in Delhi, he began to look for a supply of ready cash 
among the merchants in the town. On 4 January 1730 he fetched Rs 
22,000 in unminted bullion from the shroffs of the mint by force.” 
On 21 March 1730 Rajaram, a Khatri merchant, was fined Rs 700 but 
was not told what his fault was.2? On 12 April 1730 the governor 
called the merchants from Multan and Lahore to the darbar and 
asked for a loan of two lakhs of rupees. These rather simple-minded 
folk pointed out that they had come to Surat in order to make 
money and not to give it away. To the surprise of the town they 
were allowed to return home unharmed.”! Two days later, the 
Dutch diarist noted: 


Once more a frivolous pretext from our governor to obtain some money. He 
asked all insurers and negotiators of ‘respondentia’ [assuradeurs en nego- 
tianten op bodemarij ter zee] to produce their books, which they refused. They 
were then arrested along with the leading shroff [wisselaer, lit. money- 
changer], Dada Parak [the diarist noted the name as ‘Dadaparck’] because 
he pleaded an inability to furnish a loan of one lakh of rupees in the form 
of a bill of exchange to be sent to the Court. On this being known all the 
leading shroffs have closed their books and shut up their shops.” 


In a week’s time there was a general cessation of business. The dia- 
rist noted that the governor was greatly embarassed for want of 
money because the purse of Mohammad Ali was now virtually 
closed to him, as he was unable to discharge the accumulated debts 
to this man. But this general strike [staking der negotie] would, the 
diarist thought, have a salutary effect on him.” Dada Parak obtain- 
ed his liberty on 18 April 1730 without spending any money. The 
governor, according to the diarist, saw that he could not obtain any- 
thing from Dada without force ‘which at present he dare not use 
while the leading men in town are united and undoubtedly pre- 
pared to fall upon him.’ In fact he was obliged to let the merchants 
start their business again with strong assurances of future good con- 
duct. But ‘good conduct’ of the kind the merchants desired was an 
impossibility under the circumstances. Soon enough Sorab Ali was 
back at his tricks. On 10 May 1730, when the Armenian merchant 
Khoja Saffer died, he sent his men to seal all of Saffer’s property.” 
Then he did something which impressed even this blasé imperial 
city. He fined a Muslim merchant Rs 6000 for having relations with 
‘girls of pleasure’. The diarist noted sadly that he was ‘going from 
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bad to worse’.?” He followed this up by fining a Borah merchant Rs 
1700 for dishonest dealings, and again turned his attention to the 
shroffs, many of whom left the town.’8 He also took to farming out 
whatever offices he could in the town for exorbitant sums, all of 
which, of course, ultimately were paid by the citizens. It was, in 
fact, believed in the town that the governor had recently poisoned 
one of his principal officers in order to sell his office.?? Seth Laldas, 
Dayaram and several other merchants warned Sorab Ali in open 
darbar that if he did not mend his ways many of them would be 
compelled to leave the town and settle in a place ‘where a gentler 
civil administration was to be found’. Things thus drifted omin- 
ously along till June 1732, interspersed with occasional tragedies.*° 

In the meantime two things of major significance occurred. In the 
first place, Gujarat had a famine in 1731-2 and secondly, Mohammad 
Ali fell out with Sorab Ali Khan. The failure of the rains in 1731 had 
of course no causal connection with what followed, but its deadly 
consequences did seem to set the stage for the desperate actions of 
the following year. The population in the town was increasing rap- 
idly at the time as refugees from the Maratha bands streamed in. The 
diarist noted a sharp rise in the price of grain in Surat towards the 
close of May 1731.71 

By 7 July 1731 he was writing of poor people dying in the streets 
of Surat. Towards the end of the month, he was devoting his whole 
attention to describing the appalling conditions all around.** Even 
Mr. Henry Lowther, who was not ordinarily moved by the suffer- 
ings of his neighbours, noted: ‘Grain of all kind is excessively dear 
and in all probability, the next season will be still worse. The streets 
are now full of poor souls perishing for want. We have not had one 
drop of rain these seventeen days.”° Five or six thousand people 
from the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, Baroda and elsewhere 
came looking for sustenance in Surat, but turned away towards the 
Deccan in disappointment. This, the diarist noted, was a very desir- 
able decision.* There was acute fear of pestilence breaking out in 
the town at the close of September 1731. The stench of dead bodies 
polluted the air and Sorab issued general orders that any corpse 
found on the streets would be immediately buried by the sca- 
vengers without any further reference to anybody else.* This 
announcement and two general prayers for rain which he arranged 
seem to have been the sole contributions of Sorab Ali Khan towards 
the alleviation of the miseries of the city. However, he continued his 
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search for money and projected a general contribution from the 
merchants and other citizens when the famine was at its worst.*° 
While the famine was taking its toll of the city’s populace, rela- 
tions between the governor and the principal merchant in the town 
were steadily getting worse. Sorab was feeling nervous about the 
approach of his legally acknowledged successor, Mustapha Khan. 
He had good reason to believe that Mustapha would find powerful 
supporters within the walls of the city: A sore point in this affair was 
the fortified suburban complex built by Mohammad Ali at Otway. 
As early as February 1731, Sorab warned Mohammad against the 
danger of this stronghold being taken over by Mustapha Khan. In 
that event, as everybody in the town knew, Mustapha would not 
only endanger the defence of the city but command the river 
Tapti which was the lifeline for Surat. Two of the city’s commanders 
were detailed to keep a watch on the movements of Ali specifically 
to guard against his admitting Mustapha’s contingents inside 
Otway.?” Mohammad Ali was in fact keeping in fairly close touch 
with Mustapha Khan, as was also the case with most other import- 
ant merchants in town.** The first real difficulty began in the middle 
of March 1731 when Sorab Ali pressingly invited the Bohra mer- 
chant to come away from Otway, where he had been living for some 
time, and take up his residence in the town as of old. Sorab also of- 
fered to station troops at Otway to guard Mohammad Ali’s valuable 
property. Ali replied he was himself at Otway to take care of the 
Marathas, if they decided to come that way and that he was per- 
fectly able to look after himself. He thanked the governor kindly but 
he would not accept the offer. This move won the unwilling admi- 
ration of the Dutch diarist who noted that by this refusal ‘the sly 
Bohra’ had protected Otway from falling into the hands of Sorab 
Ali.°? This, however, was not for long as Sorab Ali had made up his 
mind not to risk Otway falling into hostile hands. He sent a contin- 
gent of artillery which at the time succeeded in persuading 
Mohammad Ali to change his mind and come to live in Surat.*° It 
is possible that from this time Sorab Ali Khan made up his mind not 
to content himself any more with the small pickings from the lesser 
fry and decided to crush Mohammad Ali as the first on his list, to 
be followed by Ahmad Chellaby, the English and the rest.*! It is 
abundantly clear, however, that Mohammad regarded his own 
situation as desperate. He returned to Surat and immediately forti- 
fied his ancestral residence, which lay between the Factories of the 
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English and the Dutch, and began to enlist troops. Sorab Ali came 
to hear of this and decided on immediate action. ‘This morning’, 
Henry Lowther wrote to Governor Cowan on 13 April 1732, 

a fresh quarrel broke out between the Governor and Mohammad Ali, and 
the former is now assembling all the soldiers and getting ready a consider- 
able number of guns ... and at present, will hearken to no composition... 
all the town are in utmost consternation.” 

Other prominent merchants of the town now intervened to settle 
the dispute. Mohammad Ali agreed to scale down the number of his 
troops from two thousand to two hundred and agreed to make a 
substantial loan to the governor. But in trying to settle this dispute 
Ahmad Chellaby, Seth Laldas and Sidi Masoot came to know at 
close quarters what was being hatched at the Surat darbar. As Henry 
Lowther put it somewhat later: ‘They found it impossible to avoid 
such unheard of oppression but by entering into a firm and faithful 
union to which they all consented and confirmed to each other in 
the solemnest manner their different religions appoint.’ Sorab 
Khan’s break with Mohammad Ali, Mohammad Ali’s determination 
to defend himself, the alliance among the other merchants and fi- 
nally the realization in the city in general, that the governor was not 
in a mood to spare anyone, finally brought about the revolt in Surat 
in: 732; 

On 21 June 1732 Seth Laldas Vitaldas, at the request of the lead- 
ing merchants of Surat, informed the English Council that a general 
meeting of the merchants had been arranged that evening at the res- 
idence of Mohammad Ali. The aim was to finalize a plan of action 
against the governor, who was definitely known to have decided 
upon an open attack on all merchants in two days’ time. The local 
religious men had been consulted and they were of the opinion that 
the conduct of Sorab Khan was unrighteous and deserved punish- 
ment. Mohammad Ali was willing to place his two thousand men 
(whom he had presumably retained, though he had promised not 
to do so) at the disposal of his allies. Other merchants had also 
raised troops. It had been decided that Teg Bakht Khan would be 
set up as governor in place of Sorab Ali, and the merchants had 
already written to Delhi to obtain the necessary sanad for this pur- 
pose. The governor of the castle would join the merchants in sup- 
port of his nephew. The merchants requested that the English 
should at least show their tacit support by allowing Laldas to advise 
them in his capacity as the broker to the English Company. This 
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request was readily granted.“ The next day barricades were put up 
on the streets by Ahmad Chellaby and Sidi Masoot. The governor 
immediately sent his troops to clear the roads, but the merchants 
drove them back resulting in heavy losses to the governor’s troops. 
The English openly joined the merchants, as did the killadar and his 
nephew. Contingents also came in from the Marathas. But the brunt 
of the fighting was initially borne by the Turkish contingents of 
Ahmad Chellaby, who quickly distinguished himself for his intre- 
pidity. He was ably supported by the Sidis. It was mainly as a result 
of their combined action that the governor’s troops were forced to 
vacate the whole locality of the merchants (called Saudagarpura) and 
fall back on the darbar.* The Dutch were gravely embarrassed by all 
this. Their major difficulty was that their lodge was situated exactly 
between the locality of the merchants and the residences of the aris- 
tocrats. They knew their Factory would certainly be the target of the 
governor’s artillery as soon as they came in on the opposite side. 
Therefore the directeur forcefully recalled the injunction of the 
Heeren XVII to remain neutral in local conflicts. Unfortunately for 
him, the merchants suspected the Dutch of siding with the governor 
and decided to leave no one of Dutch blood alive in Surat if these 
suspicions were not immediately allayed. Pieter Phoonsen reflected 
that ‘the party of the United Merchants and the Citizens’ appeared 
to be winning and was most likely to prove triumphant. Under the 
circumstances the admonitions from distant Amsterdam were set 
aside for the moment and the Dutch ‘declared’ for the merchants. 
They did not, however, propose to do anything further, which was 
not to the liking of the citizens. Seth Dayaram, who with his brother 
Ruderam [Rudraram?] had been strenuously urging the Dutch to 
come into the conflict on the side of the merchants,was now called 
by the governor of the castle and detained ‘till the Dutch guns 
would actually go into action’. Phoonsen angrily pointed out the 
awkward situation of the Dutch Factory and declared his firm inten- 
tion not to do anything silly till ‘suitably reinforced’. He was imme- 
diately taken up at his word and the Turkish contingents of Ahmad 
Chellaby poured into their lodge. At once the sharpshooters of 
Sorab Ali Khan opened up against the building from several sides. 
The Dutch council noted that in spite of all they could do they had 
been dragged into this business and were now determined to ‘resist 
force with force’. In point of fact they were not called upon to do 
very much though the experience of being at the centre of several 
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lines of fire must have been unpleasant. The English lodge, safely 
tucked away behind the Dutch Factory and the residences of 
Ahmad Chellaby and Mohammad Ali, never actually came under 
fire. However, the English Council, especially Mr Henry Lowther, 
took a leading part in the events. The Dutch were supplied with 
ammunition from the English Factory and their buildings were vir- 
tually commandeered by the merchants. On their side, Seth 
Dayaram (who was obviously acting far more as a leading bania 
merchant than as the broker to the Dutch) proved to be a tower of 
strength. It was due to his tireless exertions that the Factory was 
quickly brought to a posture of defence. Unfortunately, Dayaram 
was wounded in action on 13 July 1732, when the lodge was under 
heavy fire from the governor’s forces, and died two days later, the 
only notable casualty among the merchants.*° 

In the meantime, the allies had been doing their best to relieve 
the pressure on the Dutch lodge, but they found it difficult to act 
with vigour because their contingents were under different com- 
manders who all had strong and differing opinions. Henry Lowther 
noted that the ‘flower of the allied contingents, the Turks and the 
Hopsies [Habsis, the Sidi’s men]’ were tied down in defending the 
Dutch establishment and added with some asperity that the Dutch 
who ‘are always very lavish in unnecessary salutes’ did not have 
more than three mounds of powder in stock when the trouble 
started. Lowther, for some time, remained deeply anxious whether 
the confederates would be able to stick it out and whether their 
ammunition would last without a further supply from Bombay, for 
which he was pressing very hard. The gunners he had supplied to 
the castle did a very useful service when they forced the governor 
to abandon the darbar and fall back on the residence of Mir Abdul 
Rahim. Here, however, his troops put up an obstinate resistance and 
it was not till the contingents of the merchants had gone round to 
cut off the line of supplies by occupying the Navsari Gate behind 
Rahim’s house that they were forced to sue for peace. On 16 July 
1732, Teg Bakht Khan ‘proclaimed a cessation of arms’ and the 
following noon Mohammad Ali was put in possession of Otway, 
with which the whole trouble may be said to have started.4” 

This brings us back to the enigmatic Bohra, who played a singu- 
lar role in this whole affair. To begin with, it was his quarrel, and 
though it was quite true that all the merchants stood much to lose, 
they were ostensibly fighting to save Mohammad Ali from ruin. Ali 
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appeared to be quite aware of it, as on 3 July 1732 Lowther noted: 
‘Mohammad Ali had acted his part by furnishing us with money 
and yet all does not do so’.48 But soon after this the picture changed. 
In explaining the significant contribution made by the English to the 
success of the revolt, the English Council noted in retrospect: 


The associates were so assured of everything from Moolna [Mohammad 
Ali] that they had made but very little preparation and depended upon 
him. But to make use of Tedge Beg Caun’s [Teg Bakht Khan’s] expression 
on this occasion, ‘Villains will always be villains’. This perfidious wretch, 
finding that things would not be brought about so easily and so cheap, as 
was expected at first, refused the Siddee and Chellaby powder and shot, 
even at the time when all Sorab Khan’s force and Sayad Wali’s particular 
revenge was bent against these two who maintained the whole head of the 
action. ... After we had driven the enemy within their retrenchments about 
the darbar, Moolna again played us a slippery trick and denied us money 
to continue paying the soldiers.” 


It is difficult to decide from available evidence how much 
Mohammad Ali is to be blamed for this. He certainly did not give a 
written undertaking to the effect that he would bear whatever cost 
that might be incurred in course of the fighting by the various allied 
groups. On the other hand, he appears to have given general assur- 
ances, verbally, of this nature. It must be remembered that the whole 
thing happened within a very short time—Mohammad Ali was be- 
sieged in his house by the governor on 13 April 1732 and the rebel- 
lion began on 22 June 1732—and everyone, with the possible 
exception of Seth Laldas Vitaldas, must have been feeling highly ex- 
cited. Mohammad Ali did make the point later that while he was 
prepared to pay his share in the affair, he should not be called upon 
to foot the whole bill by himself.°° This point is certainly arguable, 
but soon after the capitulation of Sorab, he put himself entirely out 
of court by assisting in his escape and then sheltering him at Otway. 

What happened can be summarized briefly. On 19 July 1732, 
Sorab Ali Khan marched out of town with a small retinue and took 
up his quarters at a garden-house to the north of the city. The idea 
was that the various people who had lent him money would now 
come to some arrangements for repayment. On 10 August 1732 the 
whole lot of them disappeared to show up again within the walls 
of Mohammad Ali’s fortifications at Otway to the south of the city. 
Although Ali denied this vehemently, the consensus in town was 
that he himself had spirited away the gang and had either been paid 
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handsomely for doing so or had some other dark design in mind. 
Ali first of all said that no one was at Otway and invited inspection, 
which no one felt like doing. Then he said that the fire eating Sayad 
Wali had forced his way in and would not listen to anything that 
he, Mohammad, might now say. This meant that the whole fighting 
began all over again, with the difference being that Teg Bakht as the 
new governor bore the brunt of it. He received some support from 
the Sidis and the Europeans and managed to expel his enemies by 
September 1732." 

In the meantime Mohammad Ali’s conduct had become more 
and more curious. He was trying to displace the newly-installed 
governor and recruiting troops. The governor, all the leading mer- 
chants as well as the Europeans, asked him to come and discuss the 
position with them in an open darbar. He refused. To Lowther he 
confided that he had complete contempt for everybody in Surat 
with the exception of the English and the Dutch. Lowther thought 
that Mohammad Ali either had some deep design which he could 
not fathom or else he was mad.° It is possible that by feeling such 
contempt, Ali allowed himself to become a little careless. On 18 
August 1732 Henry Lowther reported the situation to Robert 
Cowan: 


I] addressed Your Honour yesterday ... and gave Your Honour an account 
of Moolna’s treachery and of the pains we had taken in vain to bring him 
to hearken to reason, but as no argument we could use with him had any 
effect Mr. Phoonsen and myself got excused from the office of mediators 
upon which the Governor [Teg Bakht] resolved to accept of any terms 
Mohammad Ali would come into in order to make an outward show of rec- 
onciliation .... Chellaby and Scydee Mosoot went to his [Ali’s] house and 
acquainted him with it and at the same time prevailed upon him to go to 
the darbar to wait on the governor, which he did yesterday about ten in the 
morning and when he came to take his leave he was given to understand 
that he was a prisoner and immediately conveyed to a back apartment.’ 


From the day of his arrest to the day of his death, 29 June 1733, 
no one saw Mohammad Ali again. His eldest son, Mahmud Hosain 
stepped into his father’s business and took on at least some of his 
father’s troubles. His advisers, Mahmud Araf and Mahmud Sayad, 
who had been his father’s close business associates, along with 
Rajaram and Jeddaram, who had been brokers to Mohammad Ali, 
were arrested on what appeared to be a trumped-up charge by Teg 
Bakht Khan. Mahmud Hosain had to pay Rs 80,000 to get them rel- 
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eased.*4 Sixty bags of treasure, which one of Mohammad Ali’s ships 
had fetched from Mocha, were seized and appropriated. The main 
family residence in town was sealed and all property in it confis- 
cated. All fortifications at Otway were, of course, totally destroyed. 
Mahmud Hosain obtained permission to stay in the only building 
left at Otway, but that too not for any length of time at a stretch.© 
The young man, however, appears to have carried on bravely. But 
it would seem that he made a mistake in trying to get the Nizam to 
free his father. Early in June 1733, a letter came from the Nizam to 
Teg Bakht Khan asking him to release Mohammad Ali, as he had 
been told that there was a great deal of disturbance in town because 
of the continued imprisonment of this man. The governor at first 
decided to reply to this letter by a general representation signed by 
the prominent merchants in town, explaining how it was the con- 
tinued incarceration of Ali which preserved peace in the town. But 
for some reason he changed his mind. He sent this explanation, not 
as a general representation from the town, but as a personal letter 
from himself. Exactly fifteen days later the English Factory Diary 
noted: 


This morning Moolna Mohammed Ali departed this life in the castle, where 
he has been closely confined ever since 17 August 1732. The occasion of his 
death is variously reported. From the castle he was carried to his house ad- 
jacent to the New Factory and from thence his corpse was carried to his 
garde without the Bariout Gate and there interred with his ancestors.” 


NOTES 


1. This is, in a sense, an over-statement in that physically the town 
stood much as it was, except for the destruction of the suburban complex 
built by Mohammad Ali at Otway, i.e. the village Athva immediately to the 
south of the town. These buildings had come up only in the twenties of the 
eighteenth century. However, the point of the statement lies in that, com- 
pared to the commercial prosperity of the seventeenth century, conditions 
were miserable and, as it proved, beyond redemption. The state of Surat in 
1750 was described by the outgoing Dutch Directeur, Jan Schreuder, in a 
marvellously detailed memoir in that year. A fairly typical statement in the 
memoir: ‘Muslim merchants, though still numerous in town, have few sig- 
nificantly rich men among them. Compared to olden times when as many 
as forty ships of these merchants would go out every year, there are scarcely 
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five which can sail now. The rest have been either sold by their owners out 
of poverty or taken by robbers.’ H(ooghe) R(egeering), 838, pp. 52-3. 

2. For the death of Abdul Gafur and the disturbed inheritance of 
Mohammad Ali see M.S. Commissariat, A History of Gujarat, Vol. II (Orient 
Longman, 1957), p. 391. Abdul Gafur was a prominent merchant in Surat 
as early as 1672. See The English Factories in India, 1670-1677, Charles 
Fawcett, ed. (Oxford, 1936), p. 233. For local legnds about Abdul Gafur’s 
background as also the widely believed story that, apart from other prop- 
erties, Gafur left Rs 85,00,000, in cash, see The Gazetteer of Surat (Ahmeda- 
bad, 1962), p. 134. The estimate of Mohammad Ali’s importance was put 
down by the Chief of the English Factory, Henry Lowther, on 22 April 1732. 
At this time, Ali was having one of his frequent showdowns with the gov- 
eror Sorab Khan. In this context Lowther wrote: ‘How it must end no one 
can tell but it is the general opinion that it will be the utter ruin of the great- 
est merchant that ever lived.’ This letter, on its date, will be found in the 
Papers of Sir Robert Cowan, now preserved at the Public Record Office, Bel- 
fast. Sir Robert, at the time, was governor of Bombay and had extensive pri- 
vate trading connections with Lowther. In about 200 letters which Lowther 
wrote to Cowan from Surat during the carly thirties it is possible to obtain 
a fairly detailed knowledge of the changing situation at the port. It will be 
clear in this paper that Lowther could not stand Mohammad Ali. I have 
read the Cowan Papers in microfilm at the India Office Library, London 
fhenceforth, R.C.P.]. 

3. Seth Laldas Vitaldas was the son of Vitaldas and the nephew of 
Bhimji Parak, who was the English broker from 1668. Before him, his father, 
Tulsidas Parak, occupied the same positio. See: The English Factories in India, 
1668-1669, William Foster, ed. (Oxford, 1927), p. 85n. In a petition which 
Seth Laldas made in 1732, he described his own position in the Parak fam- 
ily: Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 74. Further details of the Paraks are in S(urat) 
F(actory) R(ecords), XIA, 30 December 1725. 

4. The ships of Ahmad Chellaby, as indeed those of the other ship- 
owners, were entered fairly carefully by the Dutch and somewhat lackadai- 
sically by the English in their Factory Diaries. In 1729 Chellaby took pass- 
ports from the Dutch for two of his outgoing ships as against nine taken by 
Mohammad Ali. The Dutch shipping list for that year noted that eight of 
Chellaby’s ships came in that year as against Mohammad Ali’s nine. See In- 
komende Papieren van Souratte, K.A., 2060 (The Hague), pp. 188-91. The 
Chellabys were also an old established trading family in Surat; in fact, it is 
possible that they were at least older than the Molla (or Mulna) family 
founded by Abdul Gafur. At any rate, one Mohammad Chellaby was a 
leading merchant along with Gafur in 1672. See English Factories, 1670-1677, 
p- 26. 

5. The death of Rustumji Marakji was noted by the English on 31 July 
1719, S.F.R., X, under date. The great importance of Rustumji is clear from 
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the fact that ten years after his death the family and all landed property of 
the family were known after him. Thus when Gujarat lay famine-stricken 
in 1731, 500 Parsis came to the ‘Garden of Rustum, the former broker of the 
English’ where they were well received: Dag Register, K.A,. 2143, p. 890. This 
daily diary kept by the Dutch is available for the two years 1730-1. This, to 
my mind, is the most important source for this time. The three sons of 
Rustumji—Framjee, Bomanjee and Nowrojee—had violent quarrels after 
the death of their father and greatly embarrassed the English, who had en- 
gaged all of them as joint brokers. The echoes of these quarrels were there 
in the English documents in 1732. Thus the Surat Council objected to 
Bombay’s suggestion that after the death of Seth Laldas, all three of his sons 
should be made brokers by pointing to the grave difficulties produced by a 
similar course after the death of Rustumji: $.F.R., XVI, pp. 67-8. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that in the grave disturbances of 1732, when all prominent mer- 
chants did their share for the city, the three younger Rustumjees are 
mentioned only once when the English wished them to come away from 
Surat, so as not to be fleeced by the governor: S.ER., XVI, pp. 41, 43. 
Nowrojee Rustumji, the youngest of the three, indeed, emerged as the craft- 
iest of the lot. In these years, he is often to be found in the Mayor’s Court 
Proceedings of Bombay, e.g. Range 416, Vol. 103, pp. 2-3, and later in a fero- 
cious struggle with Seth Jagannathdas Laldas: S.FER., XVIII, pp. 168-70. 

6. The initial resentment against the English at Surat, early in the seven- 
teenth century, was precisely because the local merchants saw them as rivals 
in the trade to the Red Sea. By that time, the trade of Gujarat with South-east 
Asia had declined and ‘the Red Sea traffic which had always been a special- 
ity of the Surat traders was now the only commerce of importance left to 
them, and if that was to be taken away they would indeed be in sorry straits’ 
(William Foster, English Factories, 1618-21, p. xiii). It would be going beyond 
the scope of the present paper if I were to discuss in detail exactly how much 
of this trade was still retained by the traders of Surat. Such a discussion is, 
indeed, possible from available documentation though precise figures are 
not abundant. Here I shall only refer to some of the comments of Professor 
Holden Furber on the topic. In the trading season of 1731-2, in all twenty- 
eight ships called at Mocha. Of these only four were European Company 
ships. Among the rest ‘those freighted and commanded by Indians out- 
numbered those commanded by Europeans both in numbers and tonnage; 
the thirteen primarily Indian-financed ships totalled 4390 tons, and the Euro- 
pean controlled ships only 2440 tons’. Bombay Presidency in the Eighteenth 
Century (Bombay, 1965), 32. 

7. For a summary of political developments: M.S. Commissariat, op. 
cit., pp. 450ff, also 507 for a note on the revenues of Surat. The difficulty of 
Krishnadas was noted by Henry Lowther who wrote: ‘Affairs in this gov- 
ernment are put in the hands of Sayad Wali and Mir Abdul Rahim, who are 
both great enemies of the Dewan. So I judge, now he will be made a sacri- 
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fice to their hidden resentment.’ R.C.P., 5 October 1731. Seth Laldas, in a Iet- 
ter to Henry Lowther, summed up the situation thus: “You have a governor 
to deal with who, by force of arms, has maintained his post in rebellion 
against his sovereign against whom he has shut his gates in the person of 
Mustapha Caun invested with royal grants for the government of Surat and 
its dependencies. It is true he never would have been so bold to withstand 
the commands of a king capable to put his commands in execution, but by 
being too well assured by his friends at Court that could he but amuse or 
by force keep his competitor from getting into the possession of the govern- 
ment, they should be able by money or other practices to get those orders 
reversed... thus you behold a young man triumphing over his enemies, 
flushed with success and surrounded with a set of hungry and rapacious 
courtiers, who are daily driving him from one oppression to another.’ S.F.R., 
XV, p. 35. The tone of asperity is partly to be explained by the fact that im- 
mediately before writing this letter, the Seth had parted with Rs 70,000 as a 
loan to the governor. 

8. The point that Laldas and Dayaram along with Mohammad Ali 
were the major creditors of Sorab, was made by Lowther in discussing a 
loan of Rs 210,000 made to him in January 1732. Lowther noted there was 
nothing new in this, only formerly Mohammad Ali satisfied one moiety and 
the other between them.’ R.C.P., 25 January 1732. The assigning of the cus- 
toms, in Dag Register, 1 January 1730, K.A., 2060, p. 650. 

9. Chellaby’s letter to Phoonsen, K.A., 2060, p. 117; for the following 
developments, see pp. 119~20. 

10. Dag Register, K.A., 2060, pp. 665-6. 

11. Dag Register, ibid., under date. 

12. Ibid., 2-8 March 1730. 

13. P.L. Phoonsen to Batavia, 26 November 1730, K.A., 2060, p. 77. 

14. Dag Register, K.A., 2060, pp. 673-4. 

15. Ibid., p. 681. 

16. Ibid., pp. 812-3 and ibid., 28 November 1731 in K.A., 2143, pp. 887-8. 

17. The close connection between Ali and Sorab is noted i in Dag Register, 
24 March 1730, K.A., 2060, p. 697; the suspicion on Ali in the town is in ibid., 
pp. 712-3. 

18. Henry Lowther to Robert Cowan, R.C.P, 23 August 1731 and 7 Jan- 
uary 1732. 

19. Dag Register, K.A., 2060, p. 650. 
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27. Ibid., p. 730. 

28. Ibid., p. 739. 

29. Ibid., pp. 741 and 743-4. The diarist always faithfully noted what- 
ever was being said in the town of general interest. There was, of course, 
never any proof behind the mass of rumour he would from time to time put 
down. What he did note was what the town was talking about and the 
mood of the citizens. Thus in August 1730 he noted blood-curdling stories 
about Sorab Khan kidnapping children from the streets and presumably 
sacrificing them in secret because his astrologers had asked him to do so. 
The town believed these stories, and because of strenuous complaints, the 
Kazi publicly called upon Sorab Khan to deny such allegations. This Sorab 
duly did and challenged anyone to produce a shred of evidence against 
him, which nobody did. The rumours then died down. Ibid., pp. 766, 837-8. 

30. Ibid., p. 745. The diarist continued to chronicle the depredations of the 
governor throughout 1730-1. One particularly ghastly episode was the arrest 
of the young son of Dada Parak in November 1730. Mohammad Alli inter- 
vened for the youth and had him released but he had been so severely 
whipped while in custody that he died two days after. Ibid., pp. 829-30, 838- 
9. Henry Lowther, who was usually not the man to write of such things and 
who tended to think of Sorab as rather a good chap, noted on 23 August 
1731: ‘Futteechund, a pearl broker and a man of substance... leaves this 
place with design to live upon Bombay to avoid the oppressions of this gov- 
ernor who had lately treated him very roughly besides taking from him a 
considerable sum of money.’ R.C.P., under date. 

31. Dag Register, K.A., 2143, p. 800. 

32. Ibid., p. 836. 

33. Lowther to Cowan, 24 June 1731, R.C.P., under date. In several let- 
ters written at this time, Lowther urged on Cowan the desirability of trad- 
ing in grain while the scarcity lasted. 

34. Dag Register, K.A., 2143, p. 865. 

35. Ibid., pp. 884-5. 

36. Ibid., pp. 855, 858 (the call for rains) and 844-5 ce projected levy). 
Seth Laldas was very active in relief work and started communal kitchens 
in the town; Idid., p. 904. 

37. Dag Register, K.A., 2143, p. 697. 

38. On 1 June 1731, for example, the diarist noted that Mohammad Ali 
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39. Dag Register, K.A., 2143, pp. 720-1. 
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41. In the letter above, Lowther described how Laldas had communi- 
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disinterested testimony available on this point. 

42. R.C.P., under date. 

43. This is a quotation from the letter referred to in note 40. 

44. S.ER., XVI, Consultation 21 June 1732. 
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Dayaram, Seth Laldas Vitaldas himself died on 26 June 1732. He did not, 
however, die in action, but may have died as a result of driving himself too 
hard. His death was noted: S.ER., XVI, p. 53. 
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49. S.ER., XVI, p. 62. 
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Gujarati Merchants 
and the Red Sea 
Trade, 1700-1725* 


the Gujarati merchants with their principal market, and, in 

addition to the annual fleet from the Mughal port of Surat, it 
attracted a large number of immigrants from Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. Hindu bania settlers, mainly from Kathiawar and 
Muslim shippers and merchants from Surat and Ahmedabad, 
formed important elements in the urban population of Yemen and 
took some part in the local political processes. The major attraction 
for the Gujaratis was the annual pilgrim market at Mecca where 
merchants from the far-flung cities of the Ottoman empire came to 
buy coffee and textiles, but the Gujaratis also helped clothe the 
inhabitants of the Red Sea area and Hadramaut with the products 
of the looms of western India. Europeans played only a small part 
in the trade to the Red Sea. In their main activities, namely, in the 
sale of spices and the purchase of coffee, they offered no competi- 
tion to the Gujaratis. Insofar as they attempted to take part in the 
trade in textiles and to capture the carrying trade between Surat and 
Mocha they were, in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, held 
off by the Gujaratis. During this period, however, Gujarati trade was 


‘Te Red Sea, at the turn of the eighteenth century, provided 
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seriously undermined by forces within the Asian world, and the 
European merchants, particularly the English private traders, were 
left a relatively free field for their enterprise. 

The figures available for Indian trade are elusive and unreliable, 
but there is reason to believe that in a good year at the turn of the 
eighteenth century, Surat’s total turnover would have been over 16 
million rupees. No more than 1.5 million of this would have been 
handled by European merchants: the rest would have been 
absorbed by the trade of the Indian Ocean, including trade with the 
cities of the Indian coasts, and handled by the Gujaratis them- 
selves.1 About twenty Gujarati ships sailed every year from Surat to 
Mocha and Jedda, carrying pilgrims for the hajj as well as the 
annual trade of much of northern and western India. On an average 
these ships had about 200 tons of deadweight carrying capacity, and 
it is possible that they took with them 4 million rupees worth of tex- 
tiles, which would yield a gross profit of around 50 per cent if the 
hajj turned out to be a clement one.* The shipping was owned pri- 
marily by a small number of Muslim merchants of the city of Surat, 
but some Hindu merchants of Surat, Cambay, and Diu also owned 
ships and deployed them on the Red Sea run. Few European ships 
were seen on this route, and they were no different in size from the 
Gujarati vessels. 

Because of attacks made by European pirates on the Red Sea fleet 
at the close of the seventeenth century, the Mughal government 
ordered the Dutch East India Company’s lodge in Surat to provide 
escort vessels for the Gujarati ships on the Mocha run. Documents 
relating to the convoy, which lasted from 1696 to 1701, consisted of 
‘instructions’ issued by the lodge to the commanders of the Dutch 
vessels and ‘reports’ turned in by commanders after the round trip. 
These documents provide us with interesting information about this 
fleet, known in Mocha as the ‘fleet of Hindustan,’ and about 
the trading season which, in the Red Sea, was marked by the 
appearance and departure of this fleet. 

The Dutch never liked the Mocha convoy and gave it up as soon 
as they could. It is true that they took the opportunity to carry 
Gujarati freight to the Red Sea, turned the voyages into trading trips 
of their own, and even earned some money by providing this ser- 
vice to the Mughal government.’ But the vexations of sailing with 
the Gujaratis were intolerable. The Gujaratis had little sense of sail- 
ing information. Each nakhuda (commander) was a little god on his 
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own ship and displayed the waywardness of immortals. Every year 
before they set sail, the Dutch circulated copious instructions relat- 
ing to the convoy in Persian. It is questionable, however, whether 
many of the nakhudas of Surat were fluent readers of Persian and, in 
any case, the numerous instructions about sailing procedures 
undoubtedly confused them. Some of the Gujarati ships were fast 
sailing and experienced in the Red Sea run while others were slow 
and had little familiarity with the route. Besides, each wanted to be 
the first to reach the market and the first to return, as the textiles 
sold better early in the season and the commercial intelligence 
which the ships brought back was vital for the market in Surat. 
There was also some virtue in being the last at both ends because, 
if the ship was a good one, it could pick up the late freight. Mulla 
Abdul Ghafur, the principal ship-owner and merchant of Surat, 
knew these truths well, and the Dutch could do little about his 
ships, which were always the most numerous in their convoy.’ 
Under the circumstances the Dutch commanders did not feel 
they could provide protection for the entire convoy and fell back on 
the best alternative: they stuck as close as they could to the Mughal 
Imperial ships under their charge. These Mughal ships, of which 
about two would usually make the voyage, were primarily meant 
to be pilgrim vessels, but were much favoured by the Surat mer- 
chants for carrying freight. Besides the fact that for some obscure 
reason they were regarded as ‘safer’ than others, they enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges in Mocha and Jedda which the freighter found attrac- 
tive. Ail the Gujarati ships were overloaded with goods and 
passengers, but conditions on board the imperial vessels were prob- 
ably even worse. Still they enjoyed great prestige, and the nucleus 
of the Hindustan fleet sailed with the Mughal ships.° The principal 
Mughal nakhuda was a person of great importance. He was an impe- 
rial official, a mansabdar, and he lived and behaved like a minor 
prince.® The world he carried with him on board the ship would 
seem to have been the world of the Mughal court. Scattered data 
suggest that it was not marine expertise which conferred 
importance upon a person on an Indian ship, but his social position. 
The nakhuda on any of the principal ships was seldom a maritime 
person. Sometimes a wealthy ship-owner would himself come on 
board one of his vessels as its nakhuda. Occasionally he would place 
one of his sons, or another close relative, to act as his nakhuda. Emi- 
nent merchants of Surat often went as nakhudas with the fleet of 
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Hindustan. Amir Rezzak, a famous nakhuda of Mocha, was known 
in the Dutch documents as the Arabishe landheer, which may have 
meant an Arab landed magnate or simply an Arab aristocrat. The 
marine expert on board the Indian ships was the sarang, and when- 
ever the Dutch commanders called a technical meeting to discuss 
the sailing of the convoy, it was the sarangs from the Gujarati vessels 
who would be in attendance. Most nakhudas liked to ape the life- 
style set by the Mughal mansabdars, and certainly the nakhudas of 
Abdul Ghafur lived luxuriously, while their ‘superb conduct’ often 
irritated the Dutch.’ 

A report written in 1701 on the voyage to Mocha, and the season 
in the Red Sea by Dirck Clercq and Cornelis Snoeck, for the edifica- 
tion of Hendrik Zwardekroon and the Dutch Council in Surat, is the 
best of its kind and gives a clear picture of what the Red Sea run 
was like if one travelled with the fleet of Hindustan.’ The fleet, such 
as it was, started very late. In fact, several ships sailed away before 
the Dutch vessels, which waited obstinately for the Mughal ships to 
be ready. Two Imperial ships, the Fateh Shahi and the Ganj-i-Sawai, 
were making the voyage that year. Hajji Muhammad Fazal was the 
principal Mughal nakhuda on board the Fateh Shahi while the Ganj- 
i-Sawai was under the command of Muhammad Mohsin. On 1 April 
1701, when the Dutchmen were at the end of their patience and 
worried about missing the monsoon, the chief sarang of the Fateh 
Shahi presented himself on board the Dutch vessel, Nieuwburg and 
conveyed the compliments of nakhuda Muhammad Fazal; he added 
that the Imperial vessels were now ready to sail. The Dutchmen 
were happy to learn that both Mughal nakhudas had written to the 
local governor, praising them for waiting for the Imperial ships, and 
the letter had been well received at the local darbar. It was agreed 
that they would sail the following day because the sarang said it was 
an auspicious time for Muslims. The Dutchmen were, however, 
impatient and tried to discover whether an earlier start was possi- 
ble. Two hours after the sarang had departed, the Nieuwburg fired a 
gun as a starting signal and lifted anchor along with her sister ship, 
the Schellag; but the Mughal ships did not move and the anchors 
had to come down again. A start was eventually made on the morn- 
ing of 2 April 1701, but within a few hours of sailing, the Dutch 
were alarmed to discover that the Ganj-i-Sawai of Muhammad 
Mohsin was lagging about four miles behind the others. A meeting 
was called on board the Nieuwburg to which the chief sarang of the 
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Fateh Shahi brought his nakhuda’s compliments and the information 
that the Ganj-i-Sawai was in no difficulty and was now catching up 
fast. “This is an accursed manner of sailing,’ the journal on board the 
Nieuwburg noted, 

and each of the Moor ships contributes its best to our difficulty, one sailing 
ahead, another behind, so that in case of need, which the good God forbid, 
the Company’s ships would be in no position to acquit themselves of their 
duty, and protect the Moor vessels from the danger that may threaten them. 

In the night of 2/3 April 1701 the Fateh Shahi shot to the head of 
the convoy: ‘a very bad habit’ said the Nieuwburg’s log, as it made 
holding the convoy together a matter of luck. There were other ‘bad 
habits’. On 7 April 1701, the Nieuwburg saw a ship approaching 
from behind. The sarang of the Fateh Shahi informed the flagship 
that it was one of Abdul Ghafur’s which had started one day later 
from Surat. Indeed it was: the Fatek Murad, a fast sailing ship, which 
rapidly overhauled the fleet, saluted the Imperial ships with its 
guns, did not recognize the Dutch, and went full sail ahead toward 
the Red Sea leaving the convoy in a tangle. 

Except for the usual exasperations, nothing interesting happened 
during the next two weeks. Once, in the night of April 20/21, the 
Ganj-t-Sawat sailed ahead of the convoy while the Fateh Shahi lagged 
so much behind that the Schellag, in alarm, turned back to investi- » 
gate. Nothing was wrong, however, and in the morning of April 21, 
Hajji Muhammad Fazal sent the Nieuwburg some fish caught by his 
boat and asked whether the Dutch officers would honour him with 
a visit. The invitation was, of course, accepted. On a fine morning, 
probably April 22, the Dutchmen appeared on board the Fateh Shahi 
and were most hospitably received. Hajji Fazal took opperhoofd Dirck 
Clercg by the hand and led him into his own cabin, where every- 
body was seated and served with coffee and numerous kinds of Per- 
sian fruits. As the company settled down to the repast, they were 
entertained by musicians playing Moorish instruments. The visitors 
formed a high opinion ‘of the civility of the nakhuda’, who was sorry 
when they rose to take their leave and offered them betelnuts on 
parting. He walked with them ‘in great modesty and courtesy’ to 
the deck and watched them get into their boat. As soon as the boat 
was well away, the guns of the Fateh Shahi fired a seven-gun salute 
while a salute of five guns came from the Ganj-i-Sawai. It had been 
hoped that the voyage would be finished in under a month, a fast 
time for this route, but the fleet ran into calms for several days after 
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sighting Socotra on 28 April 1701. It was not till May 12 that they 
anchored at Aden. The Rampassa, a Cambay ship which had joined 
the convoy in the last lap, did not wait at Aden, and probably many 
others went on to Mocha as well. The Dutch ships stopped because 
the Imperial ships had decided to do so. Hajji Muhammad Fazal 
was interested in extending the concessions usually given to the 
Mughal ships by the Yemeni administration and exempting one of 
his ships from customs and to this end wrote off a letter to the 
Imam’s court. The Dutchmen did not know it at the time; they only 
felt depressed at the sight of the twelve or thirteen ships already at 
Aden and the knowledge that another fifteen or sixteen were in 
Mocha and a few in Jedda. ‘From this it can well be seen,’ said the 
Nieuwvburg’s journal, ‘that this country is being traded to death by 
this enormous shipping and above everybody else, by the merchant 
or to put it better, that underminer of markets, Abdul Ghafur.’ 

Hajji Muhammad Fazal did not obtain what he wanted from the 
Imam‘s government and in pressing for it, made rather a fool of 
himself. On arriving in Mocha on 16 May 1701, he decided not to 
land till the concession had been granted to him in writing. He 
waited on board for two weeks, much to the delight of the town, 
which knew he was waiting in vain. Eventually he landed and, in 
the customary royal reception, was received outside the town’s 
walls by the brother of the town’s governor with a retinue of about 
hundred soldiers. All the visiting nakhudas were in the welcoming 
party, and all the ships on the road fired salutes as the Mughal 
nakhuda was carried in a palanquin to the blowing of trumpets and 
playing of many another musical instrument. ‘It seemed,’ wrote the 
Dutchmen at their lodge, ‘that the entire town had been brought to 
its feet.’ 

The season turned out to be one of mixed fortunes. For one thing, 
news came in from Jedda of a poor market, and there was much 
gloom among merchants selling textiles as their trade depended on 
Jedda. Information from Persia, however, was good. It seemed that 
the city of Basra, after a temporary eclipse, would be revived under 
its Turkish administration. This news particularly cheered the mer- 
chants in the coffee trade as they expected larger sales. The Dutch 
sold their spices, sugar, and a few other imports like iron, lead, and 
alum well, and they bought 200,000 pounds of coffee at a substan- 
tial profit. One rather bizarre incident broke the monotony of an 
otherwise humdrum season. A fishing boat brought information to 
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the port of a large, mysterious vessel anchored off the Bab el 
Mandeb. These were years of dreadful pirate attacks, and the town 
was at once in an uproar. ‘The principal nakhuda of the ships of 
Abdul Ghafur,’ noted the Dutch journal while discussing the panic, 
ordered all his soldiers who were on land, back on board their respective 
ships. He himself began to behave like a soldier and took all precautions in 
case his ships were attacked. This was not bad, but we believe firmly that 
in case of a real attack, all these figures would vanish in the wind as sol- 
dierly qualities among people such as these comprise nothing more than 
bravado when there is no danger. 


Fortunately for all concerned, the firm belief was never put to the 
test; no pirates appeared at the port. 

By the middle of August, Gujarati vessels began to arrive from 
Jedda, their nakhudas eager for the Dutch convoy on their homeward 
journey. On 19 August 1701 the journal noted the sailing of five ships 
for Kung in the Persian Gulf and the return of the only English ship 
of the season to Madras. ‘So the road begins to empty,’ it said, and 
noted the urgent requests of the Jedda nakhudas to sail off. But, of 
course, the decision had to be that of the Imperial nakhuda, and, after 
a nerve-racking delay, the fleet of Hindustan, twenty-one vessels in 
all, set out for home on August 30—only to run into all the problems 
of sailing in convoy. The nakhudas of Ghafur, in particular, had no 
intention of remaining in convoy longer than they could help, and as 
soon as they were well clear of the Bab, and presumably the danger 
of piracy, several of them broke away and headed for home. This 
move was to have dreadful consequences for everybody concerned, 
but that story properly belongs to the history of Surat. 

Here we may leave the account furnished us by Clercq and 
Snoeck of their voyage to the Red Sea from Surat in 1701. The 
importance of the Mughal nakhuda and the enigmatic presence of 
Abdul Ghafur clearly emerge from the narration. Ghafur owned 
eight of the nineteen vessels which sailed homeward with the Dutch 
ships that year. He had probably made his enormous fortune in the 
Red Sea trade and owned, besides warehouses, one of the largest 
mansions in the town of Mocha. His nakhudas would stay in this 
house during the season and sometimes round the year to supervise 
the sale of his merchandise. Ghafur was a much honoured man in 
Mocha and enjoyed special exemptions from customs at the port. 
Some of his principal nakhudas were mentioned by name in the 
Dutch accounts and their activities were chronicled, though the 
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Dutch did not have a favourable opinion of their master. There can 
be no doubt that the house of Ghafur in Mocha belonged to the high 
society of Yemen and was treated as such. It is more than likely that 
a few other wealthy merchants of Surat, like Muhammad Chellaby 
and Shaikh Hamid, received similar treatment at the Red Sea 
port.’ There were other Muslim merchants from Gujarat who came 
and went every year, making their modest profit in the Red 
Sea trade. Among them were the Bohras of Ahmedabad, none of 
whom was individually distinguished, but who were of some 
importance as a community of merchants. In 1713, for instance, the 
merchants of Ahmedabad succeeded after a long agitation in forc- 
ing the local administration to alter the price of gold in favour of 
silver. The Ottoman merchants who brought gold, had earlier per- 
suaded the Imam to favour them over the Indians, who dealt almost 
exclusively in silver.!° This kind of triumph was interesting because 
the Gujaratis possessed only economic leverage over the local admi- 
nistration. The revenues from the ships of Surat were the mainstay 
of the Imam’s government in Mocha, and while Muslims from else- 
where, from Muscat for instance, were socially honoured and finan- 
cially favoured, the Gujaratis won whatever concessions they could 
because of their economic importance to Mocha."! 

The curious paradox of economic importance and social inferio- 
rity was reflected in the manner of living of the Gujarati banias. 
There were two kinds of banias engaged in the Red Sea trade. There 
were those who came and went every year, doing their own trade 
and handling the business of others, who remained at home in 
much the same manner as the Muslim merchants were wont to do. 
Banias from lower Gujarat, particularly from the cities of Surat and 
Cambay, were of this kind. Others had been long settled in Yemen 
and were found not only in every Yemeni city but in the port towns 
of Habash and the Hadramaut as well. Apparently banias from 
Kathiawar, the Kapol banias of the peninsula, were predominant 
among those who settled in Yemen, and immigrants from the ports 
of Gujarat and Kathiawar continued to come to Yemen throughout 
the first decades of the eighteenth century.!* The bania merchants of 
the Yemeni cities and the Habash ports controlled much of the com- 
mercial life of the area but, in Yemen at any rate, they lived like sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

The importance of the banias in the financial life of Mocha was 
evident in what was called the nowroz: the new-year system of pay- 
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ment. No one sold anything except coffee for cash at Mocha. For ev- 
erything else, payment was deferred and was calculated according 
to the bania calendar. The banias closed their books as soon as the 
fleet of Hindustan sailed. Any sale after that date would automati- 
cally Zo on the next year’s book and be paid on 100, 200, or 300 
nowroz: that is, in January, April, and July. The Gujarati new year— 
Deevali, the festival of lights—followed closely on the departure of 
the Gujarati shipping. And in Mocha these were crucial dates of the 
trading season. Besides, everyone in Mocha kept book in an imagin- 
ary coin of account, usually called the Mocha dollar, occasionally 
the bania dollar, which was fixed at two-and-a-half per cent below 
the Spanish dollar. The coin of account, the system of settling debts, 
and the calendar, all demonstrated the ascendancy of the bania mer- 
chants at the Yemeni port city.!? In spite of their wealth and financial 
importance, these Hindu merchants were not welcome in the heart- 
land of Islam. They were thought to be unclean infidels whose pres- 
ence contaminated the spiritual atmosphere of Yemen. On this 
ground, a ‘holy man’ who emerged suddenly in 1700 arranged a 
massacre of three hundred banias. Only resolute opposition from all 
Muslim merchants of Mocha prevented him from doing further 
‘good work’.!+ Such passion for cleanliness was, however, not nor- 
mal in Mocha; much more irksome were the restraints imposed 
upon the banias by the laws of the Imam’s government. They were 
not allowed any public performance of their religion. In the event 
that any of them died in Yemen, he was to be buried, not cremated. 
Banias were not allowed to bring their women into the country and 
were strictly forbidden to have relations with Arab women.» The 
officers of the administration fleeced them with impunity whenever 
the government was in need of money. Nevertheless banias contin- 
ued to come and make their little arrangements which made life 
somewhat tolerable for them. They brought their Brahmans with 
them. On days which required public celebration of religious rituals 
they, with their priests, would go outside the town walls and hold 
their ceremonies under the sky.!© Temples were not built, but several 
houses in the town were used for worship, and officers of the 
administration were persuaded to wink at their presence.!” The 
Banias married at home and would often return to India for pro- 
longed periods. On these occasions, they transferred whatever 
money they had accumulated in trade back to their ancestral city, 
which in most cases was Diu. The government knew this and made 
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it difficult for the rich banias to leave Mocha. But it was natural that 
banias who had grown old would wish to return home so that when 
they died they would have a proper Hindu funeral. No one was 
ever physically prevented from leaving. 

In many ways, the bania settlers of Yemen were admirable men. 
They knew they could expect no protection from the Mughal gov- 
ernment,’® and the government in Yemen barely tolerated their ex- 
istence. They found themselves discriminated against at the custom 
house and in business, in general. But by their tenacious hard work, 
their thrift, and their expertise, they made whatever profit there was 
to be made in trade in Mocha. They were, of course, not ideal men. 
No one trusted them. They were quarrelsome, especially among 
themselves, and pursued their stupid vendettas with devotion. And 
occasionally their thrift outran their discretion, making them the 
laughing stock of the town. Thus it was said that on one occasion 
when the city was on fire, a number of banias were seen arguing 
with the water carriers about how much should be paid for their 
services, unmindful of the conflagration in their homes.” 

The family of Virachand, who had been born in Diu but made his 
fortune in Mocha, were among the leading bania traders in Yemen 
at the close of the seventeenth century. Virachand was the broker for 
all European merchants in Mocha, for their East India companies as 
well as their private trade. Virachand was fluent in Arabic and 
spoke Portuguese, a qualification which not many bania merchants 
apparently possessed. The first recourse of a European in Mocha 
was to the house of Virachand, where he would stay, if necessary, 
till proper accommodation was found in the town.”° In 1711, Vira- 
chand, who was old and had been planning to return to Diu, died 
suddenly. He was survived by seven sons of whom the eldest, 
Mathura, inherited most of the property and took general charge of 
the family business. The brothers continued to live together, and for 
a long time to come the family was known in Mocha as ‘the sons of 
Virachand’. Mathura did not know any European languages. Nei- 
ther did his immediate younger brother Makhan who, till his death 
in 1719, managed the business of the family at the great coffee mar- 
ket in Beit al-Fagih. A third brother, Pitambar, much praised in the 
Dutch papers for both his linguistic abilities as well as his work, 
eventually took over the European brokerage.”! But he did not stay 
in Mocha for long afterward, leaving for Diu in 1716 ‘to settle some 
family business’. He never came back, and the European brokerage 
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was taken over at his recommendation by his brother Trikam, who 
had for some time past been his deputy in that office.?* The children 
of Virachand, in spite of their local eminence, suffered cruelly due 
to persecution by the merchants in Mocha in the 1720s. This perse- 
cution, directed especially against the Gujarati banias, was the cause 
of the family’s decline? 

The persecution of the merchants in Mocha caused not merely a 
decline in the fortunes of individual families but was at the root of 
the decline of Gujarati trade to the Red Sea. To understand the sig- 
nificance of this phenomenon, however, we must clearly keep in 
mind some of the features of trade and politics in the Red Sea dur- 
ing this period. For one thing, the textiles which the Gujaratis 
brought to the Red Sea mainly went to the annual market at Mecca 
and were only partly sold to the inhabitants of Yemen, Habash, and 
Hadramaut.”4 It was repeatedly stated that trade in Mocha depend- 
ed upon the market at Jedda—that is, the market of the hajj. The pil- 
grim caravans which came to Hejaj via Cairo brought money for 
those Yemeni merchants who sold coffee and for the Gujaratis who 
sold cloth. It was a complex and delicate network which reached 
Mecca through and from many other cities of western Asia and 
northern Africa. Much could go wrong with this market, and once 
that happened, the Gujaratis were assured of ‘a poor season’. 

To some extent, the Gujaratis were themselves to blame for a run 
of poor seasons at the turn of the eighteenth century. Whatever the 
reason, they had significantly expanded their shipping at the close 
of the seventeenth century and the large exports they sent annually 
to the Red Sea could not be absorbed in that market.* To this diffi- 
culty was added a somewhat mysterious fading away of the Otto- 
man demand in the second decade of the eighteenth century which 
hit the Gujaratis hard. The supply of money from Jedda to Mocha 
which the merchants of Mocha earned through the sale of textiles, 
was disrupted in 1708. From this year complaints of ‘scarcity of 
cash’ in Mocha because of the poor market for textiles in Jedda be- 
came common. The scarcity of money was so acute in 1714-15 that 
half the main shops in Mocha remained closed after the season. The 
situation worsened for the Gujaratis because private English traders 
began large shipments of textile to the Red Sea at the close of the 
second decade of the eighteenth century. In the early 1720s there 
was panic in the town. Several merchants declared bankruptcy as 
they were unable to meet the demands for cash.” This acute depres- 
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sion affected only the market in Indian textiles and was caused by 
the failure of the hajj, as far as the Gujaratis were concerned. 

The market in Yemeni coffee, on the other hand, was doing well 
throughout the period and continued to prosper during the 1720s. 
Coffee was bought principally by ‘Turkish merchants’ who came 
every year to Jedda with the hajj caravans. The European purchase 
of coffee compared with the Turkish demand was small; the Indians 
bought very little.?” Early in 1709, when the market in textiles was 
badly depressed, the coffee price rose sharply in Beit al-Faqil 
because of large purchases by Turkish merchants.”® The price did 
not fall in 1710, though the Dutch East India Company bought 
nothing that year? Similar information stressing the role of the 
Turkish merchants in keeping coffee prices high was recorded 
almost every year up to 1719. In the 1720s, with the European com- 
panies also buying large quantities, coffee prices became about dou- 
ble of what they were earlier.” 

The fact that textiles were depressed while coffee was doing well 
demonstrates that there was little connection between the two mar- 
kets. Clearly some money earned by the merchants of Yemen, and 
Arab, and by banias, was used to buy Gujarati cloth. Much of it per- 
haps represented the local demand of Yemen and the immediately 
adjoining countries. What was declining in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury was the demand for Indian cotton cloth at the hajj, and the 
money which poured into Yemen every year for its coffee did little 
to rescue the merchant in the textile trade. To some extent the inter- 
ests of the coffee merchant and those of the merchant in the Gujarati 
textile trade were conflicting, though the conflict was not a major 
one. The Dutch and the English financed their purchases of coffee, 
to a large extent, by borrowing money from merchants in Mocha 
and paying them in Surat. Gujarati merchants usually availed them- 
selves of this method to remit their profits back to Gujarat, thus 
avoiding risks at sea and the customs in Mocha and Surat.*! But 
they and those who were associated with them in business were 
opposed to lending any money to the Europeans early in the 
season—it took money out of Mocha and into Beit al-Faqih at a time 
when they needed it in Mocha. At least once, in 1723, they made a 
determined attempt to stop this practice, but it appears that the cof- 
fee interest proved stronger and nothing eventually came of the 
move. 

The trade in Gujarati textiles in the Red Sea was thus suffering 
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from a glut at the turn of the eighteenth century, a glut created 
mainly by the Gujaratis themselves. By 1720 the position had wors- 
ened due to the falling demand for cotton at the hajj and the com- 
petition from private English traders. Yemen’s bouyant trade in 
coffee, from which some bania merchants doubtless derived consid- 
erable advantage, was no help to the main body of Gujarati mer- 
chants who were exclusively interested in textiles. The sustained 
civil war which erupted in Yemen in 1714 added a sanguinary ele- 
ment to the Gujarati tales of woe. The government in Sana, beset by 
rebellion, came to treat Mocha, its principal port, as a milch 
cow. The pressure from the central government for continuously in- 
creased contributions was naturally passed on by the administra- 
tion in Mocha to the merchants of the city. The claim for much 
higher taxes at a time of declining trade eventually proved to be the 
undoing of Gujarati trade to the Red Sea. 

It would, however, be quite wrong to suppose that high and 
arbitrary taxation was a new problem for the Gujaratis in the Red 
Sea. There had been complaints about rising taxes since at least the 
close of the seventeenth century.** Gujaratis trading in Mocha were 
accustomed to dealing with a complex structure of political power, 
elements within which kept shifting and adjusting continuously. 
The Imam in Sana, head of the Zaidi Shia sect which ruled the coun- 
try, was, in some sense, the man in control. But the wazir, the Imam’s 
chief minister in Sana, was often the ruler’s eyes and ears. The wazir 
kept the Imam informed, but the minister in his turn had arrange- 
ments with the governors of the various towns so that part of their 
extra-legal takings went to him. A governor in Mocha operated with 
the wazir and the Imam at one end, and ‘the notables of the city’ at - 
the other. While principal merchants from Surat as well as the visit- 
ing Mughal nakhuda were usually included among the local nota- 
bles, none of the banias in the city were. The Gujaratis keenly 
watched the continuous shifts within the structure of power which 
stretched from the quays of Mocha to the palace at Sana. They had 
but one intention: to pay as little as possible for permission to carry 
on their commerce. They did not however act as one common body 
to protect their interests. Whatever may have been said about 
Gujarati mercantile organizations, evidence indicates that the 
Gujaratis had not evolved institutions to take care of their common 
interests. They saw one another as competitors rather than fellow 
merchants. And the administration in Mocha treated the Gujaratis 
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with varying degrees of severity. Those who were better treated saw 
no point in joining the others who had the worst of everything. 

In Yemen, in the early eighteenth century, trade and politics 
were closely intertwined. The Imams of the period took a close and 
personal interest in the India trade. Two ships of the Zaidi Imam 
were annually deployed on the Gujarat run, and it was said that 
the Imam established a personal monopoly in certain Indian tex- 
tiles in Sana.* The involvement of the governors of Mocha in the 
trade of the port probably began no earlier than 1704, but once 
begun by Governor Saleh Horebi, it was continued and soon 
became a considerable nuisance at least for some merchants.» In 
the 1720s, local Arab merchants who were close to the government 
operated a monopoly in certain commodities. High officials of the 
Imam’s government, besides the governor of Mocha and _ his 
favourites, also took part in the Indian Ocean trade throughout the 
period. In the town of Mocha, factions were formed around the 
intertwining networks of trade and politics, and official ‘oppres- 
sion’ could be understood in terms of the prevailing realities of the 
situation. 

The European documentation never comes to grips with the for- 
mation and dissolution of factions in Mocha. But there are stray bits 
of evidence which indicate, even if they do not illuminate, a fluid 
situation. The bizarre story of the murder of the ganungo of Mocha 
by the visiting Mughal nakhuda in 1698, was an illustration of this 
instability. Saleh Bhai was the qanungo—the official who represented 
the interests of the foreign merchants at the port. He and his brother, 
Kasim Bhai, a high official at the court of Sana, were deadly ene- 
mies (dood vijand) of the Mughal nakhuda who visited Mocha in sup- 
reme command of the two imperial ships, the Fateh Shahi and the 
Ganj-i-Sawai, in 1698.” The nakhuda, oblivious of the fact that the 
monsoon was ending, made a journey to Sana and, it was said, paid 
26,000 dollars to the Imam, who ‘made over’ Kasim Bhai and the 
Mocha ganungo to him. The nakhuda, before he left for Surat, had the 
ganungo murdered but look Kasim Bhai away to India with him. A 
senior Official of the Sana court, Ali Wazir, was sent to the Mughal 
court as ambassador of the Imam, and he appears to have acted 
with the nakhuda in the matter and left Mocha on board one of the 
Mughal ships. The Imam changed his mind about the matter and 
ordered the governor of Mocha to leave the two brothers alone, but 
his orders arrived too late. When the Imam learned of it, he pun- 
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ished not only the governor but several leading Arab merchants of 
the city who were thought to have ganged up against the late 
qanungo.°® The ambassador to India, Ali Wazir, on his return to 
Yemen settled down in Mocha as a private merchant and ‘tried to 
provide for his very large family from the profits of trade’. The deci- 
sion not to return to the political life of Sana was presumably con- 
nected with the unpleasant aftermath of the murder of Saleh Bhai. 
Unfortunately for Ali Wazir, Shaikh Saleh Horebi, who had by 1709 
established some sort of a monopoly in Mocha, forbade him from 
carrying on any trade at the port.*? Governor Horebi at the time was 
working closely with Amir Rezzak, the Imam’s nakhuda, and Qasim 
Turbati, the leading merchant of Mocha.*° His interests in Sana were 
protected by the wazir, Faqih Musa. This combination was indeed 
very strong; nevertheless, as Ali Wazir found himself without any 
means of subsistence, he complained to the Imam. His letter fell into 
the hands of Faqih Musa, who suppressed it and warned Horebi. 
Horebi promptly banished Ali Wazir from Mocha. The aggrieved 
man went off to Jedda, where he began to agitate among the mer- 
chants of that port against the governor of Mocha. The agitation 
was eminently successful. Soon a large delegation from Jedda 
waited on Imam Al Mahdi to explain to him the pernicious prac- 
tices of Saleh Horebi and Fagih Musa. The Imam confessed himself 
to be totally surprised that such monopolies had been established 
by his officials. He then arrested Musa and recalled Horebi from 
Mocha.*! Both Rezzak and Turbati were arrested and heavily fined 
as ‘bosom friends’ of Horebi. 

Saleh Horebi was out of power at Mocha for about a year when 
a Turkish aristocrat who had fled to Mocha from Mecca and was liv- 
ing as a merchant was appointed governor. Horebi manoeuvred 
him out of the office partly by stratagem and partly by luck. The 
new governor was discredited because of a fluke attack of the Mus- 
cat men-of-war upon the fleet of Hindustan which he was unable to 
deal with. At the same time, Horebi cornered the grain market in 
Mocha and the neighbouring cities. Prices rose so high in Mocha 
that his successor was unable to remit the usual tribute to Sana. In 
1710 Horebi was reinstated as governor of Mocha, though he con- 
tinued to live at the Imam’s court while his deputy, Abdur Rahman, 
ruled the port. It is possible that the understanding he reached with 
the Imam was that henceforth he would share his monopoly profits 
with the ruler.# 
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The Imam, Al Mahdi, was, at the time, a feeble old man in his 
eighties, and a struggle for succession had already begun in Sana. 
Sidi Ibrahim, the eldest son of Al Mahdi, was faced with a strong 
bid for power by Sidi Qasim, a nephew of the Imam’s and the most 
successful general of the Sana government. Saleh Horebi, Amir 
Rezzak, and Qasim Turbati were supporting the faction of Sidi 
Qasim. The Mughal nakhuda who arrived in Mocha in 1712, knew 
nothing of these complexities and was not interested in them. He 
was an exalted nobleman of the Indian empire, a commander of five 
thousand horses, and, it was said, a former governor of Gujarat. His 
rank was, in fact, so high that it was considered inappropriate to 
call him a nakhuda—by tacit agreement everyone called him Mirza 
Saheb. Now such a grandee from the Mughal court had seldom 
come to Mocha, and bania merchants with their numerous com- 
plaints of ill-treatment at the port flocked to him. Mirza Saheb was 
patently unhappy with the deputy governor of Mocha, Abdur Rah- 
man, and the Mughals, at least on one occasion, came to blows with 
the local soldiers. Some of the complaints which Mirza Saheb heard 
in Mocha made him particularly furious. As there was no redress 
in Mocha, the high Mughal mansabdar made the journey to the 
Imam’s court with considerable difficulty. The results were all that 
could be desired. Sidi Ibrahim appears to have jumped at the 
chance of wiping out the Horebi faction in Mocha which this unex- 
pected embassy provided. Two of his slaves quickly appeared in 
Mocha with the Imam’s orders to bring up Abdur Rahman and his 
bania counselor Manji to the court. Both had to pay a fine before 
they set out. A second order imposed heavy fines on Turbati and 
several other merchants, presumably of his faction, and all of them 
were banished from Mocha. Rezzak, however, was untouched and 
Horebi himself retained his position in Sana. 

Eminent Muslim merchants from Surat appear to have supported 
the Horebi faction in Mocha throughout these years and were 
allowed to continue their business unmolested, whatever may have 
happened to the smaller fry from Gujarat. Amir Rezzak, who went to 
Surat every year, was closely connected with the ship-owners of that 
city.4° Qasim Turbati, when exiled from Mocha, went and lived in 
Surat with his entire family. He was, in fact, so close to the Gujaratis 
that there was speculation in Mocha that he was partly responsible 
for the journey of Mirza Saheb to Sana for redressing the complaints 
of the visiting merchants from India’s west coast.*” Turbati and his 
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family maintained this close rapport at least till the 1720s, as was 
evidenced in the important meeting in 1723 at the house of Abdul 
Ghafur which was attended by a son of Turbati’s.* 

The political revolution in Yemen between 1714 and 1716 placed 
power in the hands of Sidi Qasim, who became Imam Qasim Mut- 
wakil Bilah. At once Amir Rezzak was raised to even greater conse- 
quence in Mocha. Turbati appears to have fallen out with Rezzak for 
a time and faced bankruptcy as a result of official exactions. But he 
came through and dominated Mocha for several more years. Condi- 
tions created by the upheaval were, however, such that merchants 
of Mocha in general came under heavy financial pressure and the 
Gujaratis, residents of Mocha as well as visitors, fell victim to the 
change. The new Imam was engaged in sustained armed conflict 
with his relations and was forced to spend ever more on retaining 
the loyalty of his armed forces. Customs at the seaports and all 
other sources of public revenue were farmed out to officials. The 
port of Mocha, the richest source of revenue for the Imam’s govern- 
ment, faced continuous demands for extraordinary contributions. 
The situation worsened for the hapless banias from Kathiawar, but 
no merchant was now spared.” 

Documents written in Mocha—letters, diaries, memoirs—from 
around 1716 make dismal, occasionally harrowing, reading. As re- 
peated demands for money reached the town from Sana, local mer- 
chants were called upon to provide the cash. Banias from Diu and 
Porbandar were usually over-assessed at customs by 100 per cent, 
and Muslim merchants from Gujarat and elsewhere were treated 
little better. Soldiers would sometimes be billeted on the homes of 
the Gujarati Hindus, which for them meant disaster. There was at 
least one occasion when even distinguished Hindu merchants were 
mercilessly beaten till they paid what was asked. There are repeated 
references to merchants leaving Mocha and occasionally fleeing to a 
mosque outside the town walls for sanctuary. The intensity of the 
persecution varied. Those who could protect themselves the least 
suffered the most. But evidence in the 1720s indicates that even the 
house of Ghafur was not exempted from the extortions of the gov- 
ernment. Individual misfortunes were nothing new in Mocha; 
sporadic official tyranny was known. But the sustained attack on 
mercantile property was a fatal innovation. The tragedy for the 
Gujarati merchants lay in the fact that they were at the same time 
exposed to similar persecution in Surat and other Gujarati cities. It 
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was this simultaneous breakdown of administration in Mughal 
Gujarat and Zaidi Yemen which more than anything else destroyed 
the Gujarati trade to the Red Sea.°? 

Competition or collaboration with European merchants had little 
role to play in the mainstream of Gujarati commerce with the Red 
Sea. Of the Europeans, the Dutch East India Company at the turn 
of the eighteenth century sold some spices in Mocha and bought 
coffee, neither of which interested the Gujaratis. The English com- 
pany, which began significant operations in the Red Sea during this 
period in 1716, was exclusively interested in coffee. It is true that 
without the assistance of the family of Virachand, no European 
could hope to succeed in Mocha, but compared to the operations of 
great Gujarati families like that of Mulla Abdul Ghafur, the Vira- 
chands were not of much consequence. Again, it is true that the two 
European companies derived some advantage from the use of Guja- 
rati money in Mocha to buy their coffee while the Gujaratis used 
this method of transfer to Surat, but the amounts involved, com- 
pared to what must have been the total Gujarati trade, were 
small.°! 

In two minor areas of trade there were, however, minor confron- 
tations between the Gujarati and the European merchants. The 
Dutch company traded in a small way in textiles to the Red Sea, and 
textile imports by private English traders became heavy towards the 
very end of the second decade of the eighteenth century. Besides, 
there was, throughout, the question of the carrying trade which 
both the European and the Indian ship-owners wished to capture, 
though at the time the competition from the European side was not 
keen. The. Gujaratis held their own in both branches of trade. The 
Europeans had to be content with little profit in textiles and what- 
ever little freight they could obtain on the Red Sea run. As long as 
the structure of trade was not undermined by political pressure, 
there was no question of anybody driving the Gujaratis out of the 
Red Sea market. 

In European circles reflections on the textile trade were uniformly 
gloomy. Besides the fact that throughout the period only gluts and 
low prices characterized the Red Sea market, the seeming ability of 
the Gujarati merchant to carry on, regardless, was offensive. ‘It is 
impossible for us,’ a despondent Pieter Ketting informed Batavia in 
1698, ‘to make out the accounts of the Muslim and the bania mer- 
chants in their trade to Mocha as we do not know whether they buy 
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cheaper than us or sell dearer.’ He did think the former was more 
likely. Besides they were more expert at smuggling, they spent less 
on equipping their vessels, they bought litle ammunition, and their 
employees, who were given no diet money, earned less than their 
counterparts in the Dutch service.°* Whenever the Dutch factors in 
Mocha tried to sell the costly Madura textile that their company had 
sent them, they found the Gujaratis with their cheaper cloth and 
their immense imports, a well-nigh insuperable barrier. ‘It is almost 
unbelievable,’ wrote a much chagrined Ketelaar from Mocha in 
1709, ‘how badly the textile prices slumped this year.’ He was mor- 
tified because he had been warned to sell his imports before the 
Gujaratis arrived and had not done so. Once the first ships of Abdul 
Ghafur hove to at Mocha, textile prices tumbled between 20 and 30 
per cent. ‘Each one of the merchants from Surat present here,’ added 
Ketelaar, 


will have it that the nakhudas of Ghafur sold far below their cost price. It is 
thus-unintelligible how these gentlemen would account for their conduct to 
their master, unless we are to accept what diverse merchants from Surat re- 
port that Mulla Abdul Ghafur seeks only to establish a monopoly in the 
trade to Mocha and Jedda for himself and his people.” 


In 1720 factors of the English company, whose large imports of tex- 
tiles were making the prevailing glut much worse, were equally dis- 
couraged by the strength of the Gujarati position in the market. 
Even though the Gujaratis paid 9 per cent customs, which was 6 per 
cent higher than the rate allowed to the English, they bought their 
goods at 15 per cent cheaper.*4 

The Europeans fared no better in the struggle for the carrying 
trade. While it was true that European ships were more secure and 
better handled than Indian vessels they charged higher freight, a 
difficulty made worse by the additional taxation of 2 per cent called 
verar. The verar probably originated as an additional tax on freight 
goods as distinct from goods shipped by the owner of a vessel. 
Some distinguished owners, like the Mughal emperor or the two 
North European companies, were allowed by the administration in 
Mocha to retain for themselves the verar on the freight their vessels 
brought. During the early years of the eighteenth century, however, 
the Mocha governor began to claim at least half the verar on the Eu- 
ropean ships for the government, while the Europeans were 
unwilling to relinquish their privilege. The upshot was that Indian 
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freighters on European bottoms often paid at least 1 per cent more 
on their goods. A further deterrence was the prevalence of private 
arrangements made between European skippers and other officers 
and the Indian freighter. Whereas these arrangements for private 
freight appear to have been widely made, the Indians had no re- 
dress in case they had complaints: the European companies offic- 
ially knew nothing of them.°® The Dutch convoy ships to the Red 
Sea at the turn of the eighteenth century, therefore, carried no 
impressive amount in Gujarati freight. When the Dutch factors 
made it a special point to obtain Gujarati freight, they had to invent 
pirates prowling off the Bab el Mandeb.°” In 1720 when the English 
factors in Mocha discovered that, contrary to their expectations, the 
English company’s vessel, the London had obtained little freight on 
the Surat-Mocha run, the only explanation they could offer was that 
it was the verar on board an English ship which still kept the 
Gujarati freighter away.>® The struggle in the textile market and the 
competition for the carrying trade were to be intensified in the 
1720s, but by then the Gujarati merchants had already been 
eroded.* 


NOTES 


1. Fora discussion of the figure for the total turnover in 1698-9 see my 
article ‘Trade and Politics in Eighteenth Century India’ in Islam and the Trade 
of Asia, ed. D.S. Richards (Oxford, 1970). As for European trade at the time, 
according to the figures given by Jan Schreuder, the Dutch directeur at Surat 
during the 1740s, the total trade of the Dutch company, by far the largest 
European concern at the close of the seventeenth century in Surat, was 1.2 
million rupees during that season. The English company exported 39,737 
pieces of cloth from Surat in 1699 and 34,144 pieces in 1700. The figures for 
1698-9 are not known; neither is the value of the export for which the quan- 
tity is known. But the value of annual English exports cannot have much 
exceeded the figure of a lakh of rupees. Other European trade, official and 
private, virtually did not exist in Surat at the time. For the quantities of En- 
glish exports, I am indebted to Dr K.N. Chaudhuri; the figures given by 
Schreuder are in his ‘Memoir of Free Trade’, H(ooghe) R(egeering) 837, para. 
263 at the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague. 

2. The figures for shipping between Surat and Mocha are available in 
the Dutch documentation. The fleet which the Dutch cruisers escorted 
every year from Surat to Mocha and back would be swelled by a few ves- 
sels from Gujarati ports other than Surat; on the return journey they would 
include one or two non-Gujarati vessels. Writing his official memoirs in | 
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Surat in 1710, J. Grootenhuijs, the retiring Dutch directeur, said that the an- 
nual import of treasure by the Gujarati vessels, which had been 6 million 
rupees, had recently fallen to half that figure. See H.R., 834, p. 188. As for 
profits in the Red Sea trade, 60 per cent gross was regarded by the Gujaratis 
as satisfactory. See the report of the Mocha factors in 1699, K(oloniaal) 
A(rchief), The Hague, 1517, p. 131. 

3. A ‘capital ship’ detached for escort duty would, according to in- 
structions from the Mughal court, obtain 20,000 rupees for the Dutch com- 
pany. These charges were paid in the first two years but were later stopped. 
For this and other details about the profits that the Dutch sought to earn 
from the task forced upon them, see the ‘instructions’ of 1700 in K.A., 1527, 
pp. 177a-178. 

4. A typical instance of the regulations about sailing in convoy would 
be the seeing brief issued to the Gujarati nakhudas by the Dutch commanders 
in 1699. It contained twenty-four different points which, among other 
things, dealt with procedures for setting sail, changing direction, anchoring 
by night, and keeping clear of one another. In case a stray vessel wished to 
rejoin the convoy, it would be hailed by the word ‘Orange’, to which it was 
to answer ‘Nassau’. See K.A., 1517, pp. 143-17. 

5. Jan Jillisz, a navigator who was lent to the Mughal government for 
service on board the Ganj-i-Sawai in 1694, wrote several letters, while on this 
duty to his superiors at the Dutch lodge in Surat. Jillisz found the ship so 
abominably overcrowded that he was certain none of its guns could be 
brought into action in an emergency. In spite of large expenditures that 
were officially sanctioned for its maintenance, the Imperial vessel was in 
fact badly neglected. In the season 1694-5 the Ganj-i-Sawai returned to 
Surat, leaking badly, shortly after it had set out for Mocha. For the letters 
written by Jan Jillisz and the abortive voyage of the Ganj-i-Sawai, see the 
Surat Dag Register for the year 1694 in K.A., 1493, pp. 415a-416, 480a—486a. 

6. While it is true that all Mughal nakhudas were distinguished men, 
some were more illustrious than others. Later in this essay, I will present 
details about an eminent person who came out to the Red Sea as a Mughal 
nakhuda, but was reverently called Mirza Saheb. 

7. A distinguished family of Turkish merchants, the Chellabys of 
Surat, usually placed members of their own clan as nakhudas on their ships. 
This name, therefore, often appeared in the shipping lists. Jillisz was dis- 
gusted to notice that while the Ganj-i-Sawai was limping back to Surat, par- 
tially submerged, there were some who absolutely exhausted themselves 
pumping while others stood about. Dutch chronicles of the Mocha voyage 
mentioned the nakhudas of Ghafur almost every year with considerable ir- 
ritation. 

8. The ‘Mocha Report’, dated 22 September 1701, is in K.A., 1552, pp. 
772~808a. Minutes of technical meetings held on board the Nieuwburg are 
in the same document, pp. 811-12. 
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9. Some details about the privileges which Abdul Ghafur had in 
Mocha are given in Ketelaar’s memoir written in that town in 1709. See 
K.A., 1689, p. 65. 

10. For the Ahmedabad Bohras in Mocha and their agitation to alter the 
gold-silver exchange in favour of silver, see the memoir of Christiaan van 
Vrijbergen, 1713, K.A., 1735, pp. 47-8. 

11. The privileges of the Muslims from Muscat were mentioned by 
Ketelaar in his memoir, K.A., 1689, p. 64. The exemption which Muscat-men 
enjoyed from local taxation was mentioned in the English factory’s letter to 
London, 5 August 1725, Factory Records, Egypt and the Red Sea, G/17/1, 
at India Office, London, no pagination. The fact that the local government 
was heavily dependent upon the customs from Gujarati ships was often 
stated in the documentation. 

12. The fact that banias from Kathiawar had settled in all Yemeni towns 
was occasionally mentioned in connection with other business. Thus in 
1721, while attempting to obtain a pair of desert mules for the governor of 
Ceylon, the Dutch factors in Mocha asked their broker, a bania from Diu, to 
get in touch with ‘his caste which had settled as far as the territories of the 
Imam extended.’ The broker was asked particularly to sound the banias of 
Sana, Taiz, and Beit al-Fagih. See minutes of the Council, 1 July 1721, K.A., 
1875, p. 77. Theodor Zas in his report on Abyssinian trade in 1699, referred 
to thirty or forty banias who lived at Massowa and dominated trade at that 
port. He also wrote of the more numerous banias of northern Yemen, who 
controlled the trade at Suakin. See K.A., 1517, p. 158. Evidence about Guja- 
rati banias migrating to Yemen is occasionally encountered in the documen- 
tation, especially in the later years. In 1723, a ship ‘sardine-packed’ with 
banias was reported from Somnath Patan. See K.A., 1881, p. 11la. In 1724 a 
Portuguese ship from Diu arrived in Mocha ‘with a large number of banias’: 
K.A., 1898, p. 2830a. 

13. There are references almost every year to the importance of the banias 
in the commercial life in Mocha. Ketelaar, in his memoir, referred in particu- 
lar to the coin of account they had devised around 1693-4. See K.A., 1689, pp. 
59-60. The best discussion of the nowroz system of payment and the bania 
custom of closing their books with the sailing of the fleet from Hindustan, is 
in the writings of Vrijbergen. See especially his letter from Mocha, 30 August 
1713, K.A., 1735, p. 4, and his memoir in the same document, p. 46. 

14. See K.A., 1527, pp. 909-909a. The holy man was also unhappy about 
the permission given to Jews to settle in Yemen. The small Jewish colony in 
Mocha faced occasional persecution. Although not of any economic import- 
ance in Mocha, Jewish merchants controlled the mint in Sana. 

15. See Ketelaar’s memoir, K.A., 1689, p. 65. The banias also paid the 
jizya (poll tax levied on non-Muslims) in Yemen. For a false but dangerous 
accusation against a bania that he was having relations with an Arab 
woman, see Dag Register, 19 October 1724, K.A., 1914, p. 2480. 
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16. Festivities of the Gujarati banias were noted each year by the Dutch 
diarist. For instance, it was said on 9 October 1723: “Today is the bania feast 
for the new year and so one can scarcely find a bania in the town. But out- 
side [the town] one can see them making merry in the fields and under the 
hillocks.’ See K.A., 1898, p. 2806. Twenty days later the Gujaratis were still 
celebrating their new year by a display of fireworks: ibid., p. 2808a. The cel- 
ebration of holi was noticed on 7 March 1724: ibid., p. 2827. On 26 September 
1724 the diary recorded that banias with their Brahmans, went out of the 
town for the day to perform their religious rituals, the occasion being their 
new year. See K.A., 1914, p. 2460. 

17. Late in the 1720s this toleration appears to have broken down, 
doubtless because the banias could no longer afford to buy it. On 4 March 
1728 the Dag Register noted that the governor had demanded 20,000 dollars 
from the banias for the use of their temples comprising four houses in the 
town. The banias told him that he could take over the houses if he wished, 
but they had no money to give. See K.A., 2041, p. 6183. 

18. For the only instance of what may be called ‘Mughal protection’ in 
these years, see the episode of Mirza Saheb. 

19. See Dag Register, 30 October 1708, K.A., 1676, p. 1881a. 

20. In 1705, when J.J. Ketelaar, chief of the Dutch trading venture for the 
year, landed at Mocha on 13 November he and his council lived with Virac- 
hand till 24 December following; they then moved out to a rented house. 
Three years later, Virachand bought the house which was rented for 
Ketelaar and it became the Dutch company’s lodge in Mocha. The bania bro- 
ker was thus the landlord of the Dutch company in Mocha. See Dag Register 
for 1705-6 in K.A., 1610, pp. 1208a, and Dag Register 1708-9 in K.A., 1676, 
p. 1836a. For similar hospitality given by Virachand to an English private 
trader see Dag Register, 20 April 1706, K.A., 1610, p. 1243a. The Dutch com- 
pany could never persuade Virachand or his successors to forsake the other 
Europeans. The banias always pointed out they had no guarantee that 
Dutch trade to Mocha would not be suspended, and in case it was, they 
would find it difficult to win back the brokerage of the other European con- 
cerns. For the views on this point of Ramji Nakra, Virachand’s successor, 
see C. Vrijbergen’s letter from Mocha to Batavia, 19 August 1711, K.A., 1704, 
pp. 118-19. 

21. Actually it was Ram Nakra, a deputy of Virachand’s for the previ- 
ous fifteen years, who took over the brokerage in 1711. At a ceremony at the 
governor’s palace on this occasion Ramji, Mathura (head of the Virachand 
house), and Pitambar (deputy to Ramji) were presented with shawls. See 
Vrijbergen’s letter cited above. Ramji, who knew Portuguese and Arabic 
and was much praised for his civility, returned to Diu with a considerable 
amount of money in 1714. He had some difficulty in leaving Mocha, as the 
governor was opposed to his departure. Before he left, he said that he 
would return in a year or two but never did. He however remained active 
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in the Red Sea trade, and occasionally his ships from Diu were reported in 
Mocha. For details about Ramji see the memoir of Christiaan van 
Vrijbergen, written in Mocha, 20 August 1713, K.A., 1713, K.A., 1735, p. 40, 
and Mocha to Batavia, 22 August 1715, K.A., 1777, pp. 7, 13a; for a later re- 
port of a ship of Ramji’s at Mocha see Dag Register, 7 April 1720, K.A., 1827, 
pp. 2260-2260a. Details about P:tambar are also given in these letters and 
papers. 

22. Pitambar, when he left for Diu, was planning to return ‘early next 
season’. For Pitambar’s departure and the assumption of the brokerage by 
Trikam, see Abraham Pantzer’s letter from Mocha to Batavia, 22 August 
1716, K.A., 1768, pp. 2352a~2353. 

23. The persecution of the merchants in Mocha began around the time 
Pitambar left for India and was at its height in the 1720s. Writing his mem- 
oir in 1719 at the Yemeni port, Pantzer regretted that no one as able as 
Pitambar was available any longer to take over the brokerage. Even more 
regrettable was the fact that bania merchants in general, and the Virachand 
family in particular, no longer had any money which they could lend the 
Dutch company for the purchase of coffee. They all concealed their wealth 
for fear of being fleeced by the administration and sent whatever money 
they could away to Diu. Whenever the bania merchants of Mocha were 
forced to pay the government, the Virachands paid more than others. 
Pantzer warned his successor, for whom the official memoir was written, 
not to be surprised if soldiers occasionally came to drag the company’s bro- 
ker, or his relations, away to jail for refusing to pay a forced contribution. 
It happened to all of them at one time or another. See K.A., 1856, pp. 104-5. 
In the 1720s the family lost the English brokerage because the English felt 
that under the circumstances, no bania merchant could suitably represent 
their interest. See Robert Cowan’s letter from Mocha to William Phipps at 
Bombay, 10 February 1724, R.C.P., India Office, London, microfilm reel 
2013, no pagination. 

24. It is possible that as much as two-thirds of the Gujarati exports to 
the Red Sea were sold in Mecca. Estimates made at Surat in 1710 suggested 
that two consecutive failures of the hajj market had reduced the import of 
bullion from the Red Sea into that port from 60 lakhs of rupees to between 
30 and 20 lakhs. Jano Grootenhuijs, in his memoir written in Surat in March 
1710, thought the import of bullion had fallen to about 30 lakhs. See H.R., 
834, p. 188. C. Besiun, writing from Surat shortly after, said that bullion 
import from the Red Sea had fallen to a third of what it had been. Both 
agreed about ‘previous imports’ having been of the order of 60 lakhs of ru- 
pees. For Besuin’s letter to Batavia, 27 April 1710, see K.A., 1689, p. 207. A 
small amount of coarse cloth was sold at the Habash ports like Suakin, 
Massowa, and Zeila. For a good account of this trade, written by Theodor 
Zas at Mocha in 1698, see K.A., 1517, pp. 133-4, 158-9. Sana was an import- 
ant element in what can be called the local demand for Gujarati textiles. But 
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other Yemeni cities like Beit al-Faqih, Taiz, and Zelba also required the im- 
ported cloth. For an interesting discussion see Vrijbergen’s memoir in K.A., 
1735, p. 48, Mocha to Batavia, 21 August 1714, in K.A., 1748, p. 22, and 
Mocha to Batavia, 22 August 1715, in K.A.., 1777, p. 55. 

25. Complaints about overtrading by the Gujaratis in the Red Sea area 
were common at the close of the seventeenth century. Typical of these years 
was the gloom expressed by Hendrik Zwardekroon in his ‘instructions to 
the Mocha convoy’ in 1700: K.A., 1527, p. 780. 

26. For the failure of the hajj in 1708, see Ketelaar’s letter from Mocha 
to Batavia, 24 August 1708, K.A., 1644, pp. 1831-2. Complaints about 
scarcity of money in Mocha because of a failure of supplies from Jedda, 
were repeated in 1709, 1710, 1713, and 1714. All these complaints related 
to the market in textiles. For the closure of the Mocha bazaar, see K.A., 1777, 
p. 21a. 

27. Both Ketelaar (1709) and Pantzer (1719) emphasized the over- 
whelming importance of ‘the Turkish merchants’ in the coffee market. Later 
English and Dutch estimates agreed that even in the 1720s, when the Euro- 
pean demand for coffee was high, the European purchases amounted to a 
small fraction of what was bought by ‘the Turks.’ 

28. On 22 January 1709 information reached Mocha via Beit al-Faqih of 
the arrival of a large number of vessels at Hodeida, the roadstead that the 
Ottoman merchants used for their coffee exports. It was said that numerous 
merchants had arrived on these vessels to buy coffee and as a result, 
the price had risen sharply. On 8 February 1709, Qasim Turbati told the 
Dutch in Mocha that the civil war within the sharifian clan, which had dis- 
located trade in Jedda, was now terminated and coffee could be exported 
freely to Grand Cairo. In that city, the trade of the Christian merchants deal- 
ing in coffee had been under an embargo for some time past. But now the 
Turkish governor of Cairo had lifted the prohibition and the coffee market 
was expected to rise further. The next day, Turbati heard from Hodeida that 
300,000 Spanish dollars had been sent there from Jedda for the purchase of 
coffee. See Dag Register in K.A., 1678, pp. 1920-1920a, 1941-1941a. On 5 May 
1709 it was noted that Turkish merchants had brought 600,000 Spanish dol- 
lars to Beit al-Fagih for buying coffee: ibid., p. 2102a. 

29. Daniel Haagdoorn in Mocha mentioned this fact in his annual letter 
to Batavia and said that the English bought coffee at 118 or 119 Spanish 
dollars per bahar at Beit al-Faqih. See K.A., 1704, p. 70. 

30. For comments on the topic see Mocha to Batavia, 30 August 1713, 
K.A., 1735, pp. 14-15; Mocha to Batavia, 21 August 1714, K.A., 1748, pp. 28-9; 
and the memoir of Pantzer, 1719, K.A., 1856, p. 112. In 1721, Dutch Council 
minutes noted that the coffee price in Beit al-Fagih had risen to between 133 
and 136 dollars per bahar: K.A., 1875, p. 36. English documents of the middle 
1720s give prices as well over 200 dollars. 

31. They had, of course, to pay a price for it. Spanish dollars in Surat, 
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by their intrinsic worth, usually fetched about 217 Surat rupees for 100 dol- 
lars. In July in Mocha, when the Gujaratis were usually eager to buy Euro- 
pean bills of exchange, they would not obtain anything more than about 
205 rupees for 100 dollars. 

32. The Dag Register of 1723-4 recorded several ‘unheard of cases’ of 
bankruptcy among merchants of Mocha and the general feat of failure. A 
meeting was held ‘at the house of Abdul Ghafur’ between the leading 
Muslim merchants of Mocha and the visiting Gujaratis. At the end of this 
meeting, the governor of the town was unanimously urged by the partici- 
pants to take steps which included a rescheduling of all debt payments and 
a prohibition against the lending of money early in the season, which was 
in the interest of the trade in coffee. See K.A., 1881, pp. 57a—6la. 

33. Discussing increasing taxation in 1700, the visiting Dutch factors 
noted that this kind of oppression began twelve years earlier when the 
Imam Al Mahdi came to power by force. See K.A., 1527, p. 908a. 

34. For references to the Imam’s monopoly in some varieties of Gujarati 
cloths which were widely used for making sleeping bags in Sana, see Dag 
Register, 6-7 January 1725, K.A., 1914, p. 2481. 

35. The beginning of Horebi’s trade was noticed by Ketelaar when he 
visited Mocha in 1704. He wrote that Mocha in that year was facing famine 
and many merchants had left town. It was this desertion which prompted 
Saleh Horebi to try his luck in trade. See ‘Mocha Report’, 1704, K.A., 1606, 
pp. 141-2. 

36. The names Sallawij and Cossombij, if indeed I have reconstructed 
them rightly from their Dutch incarnations, seem to indicate that they were 
Bohra Muslims from Gujarat. 

37. The name of this nakhuda is not given in the documents. Pieter Kett- 
ing, directeur of the Dutch lodge at Surat, in a letter to Batavia dated 22 
November 22, 1698, said that the nakhuda, ‘a drunken rascal’, wasted so 
much time in pursuing his vendetta in Yemen that he delayed the Red Sea 
fleet and many of the ships missed the monsoon. As a result Amanat Khan, 
governor of Surat, was very angry with the nakhuda. See K.A., 1517, pp. 23, 
44. Doubtless it was as a consequence of this misadventure that this un- 
named nakhuda was replaced by the courtly, if somewhat obtuse, Hajji 
Muhammad Fazal. ; 

38. Besides Ketting’s letter to Batavia cited in note 37, the details of this 
incident were given by Nicholas Welter and Adrian van den Heuvel at 
Mocha in their letter to Surat, 12 December 1698, K.A., 1517, pp. 126-8. 

39. Horebi’s trade, which began in 1704, was not generally objection- 
able in the earlier years. The Dutch company, for instance, was quite con- 
tent to sell him their imports, for which he paid cash, which was unusual 
at Mocha. By 1709-10, however, he was being denounced as a ‘monopolist’ 
who forced importers to sell to him and then, in turn, sold again to the bana 
merchants of Mocha at 25 per cent profit. Horebi appears to have been far 
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more interested in the imports made by the Europeans than those of the In- 
dians. Eminent Gujarati merchants almost certainly supported the Horebi 
faction at the time. For relevant details see Ketelaar’s reports from Mocha 
and the Dag Registers of 1704 to 1709 in K.A., 1606, pp. 141-2, K.A., 1610, 
pp. 1217-19, K.A., 1644, pp. 1831-2, and K.A., 1676, pp. 2190-3. Writing to 
Batavia, 19 August 1711, Vrijbergen denounced ‘the shameful monopoly’ of 
Horebi. See K.A. 1704, pp. 128-9. 

40. Amir Rezzak, ‘the Arab landed magnate’, went every year to Surat 
in supreme command of the two ships of the Imam. On his return to 
Mocha, he would pay a courtesy call at the Dutch lodge. J.J. Ketelaar, 
who received Rezzak at the lodge in 1709, was most favourably impressed 
by the latter’s cosmopolitan outlook, which contrasted sharply with that 
of the other Arabs who never went abroad. See Dag Register, 27 April 1709, 
K.A., 1676, pp. 2079a—2080. Amir Rezzak became the governor of Mocha in 
1718. His son, Sidi Ali Rezzak, who married a daughter of Qasim Turbati, 
was governor of Mocha for a period in the 1720s. For details about these 
developments see K.A., 1796, p. 241, K.A., 1898, p. 2824, and K.A., 1925, pp. 
3608-3608a. Qasim Turbati was one of the leading merchants of Mocha as 
early as 1699. For a reference to his position in that year see K.A., 1517, p. 
115. With some misfortune, as his faction occasionally lost power in Mocha 
and Sana, Turbati maintained his eminence for about thirty years. He was 
said to be an austere man, and though he maintained ‘a large household of 
many wives and slaves’, public opinion in Mocha compared the simplicity 
of his personal life favourably with the riotous living in the Rezzak house- 
hold. Turbati consented to the marriage of his daughter with Sidi Ali 
Rezzak only on condition that Rezzak would get rid of his slave girls be- 
forehand. For comments on Turbati and his household, see Abraham 
Pantzer’s memoir in K.A., 1856, pp. 95-6. On 15 January 1719 the Dag Reg- 
ister noted that governor Amir Rezzak, in a drunken orgy, had fallen down 
and hurt his back and this had scandalized Mocha town. The diary added 
that Qasim Turbati, ‘whose manner of living is of an entirely different kind’, 
had remonstrated gently with Rezzak about his conduct. See K.A., 1810, p. 
2005. The details of the Turbati-Rezzak marriage arrangements are given in 
K.A., 1925, pp. 3608f. 

41. The account of Horebi’s struggle against Ali Wazir is in the Dag Reg- 
ister for 1709, K.A., 1676, pp. 2189a—2193. 

42. See Mocha to Batavia, 22 August 1710, K.A., 1704, p. 21. 

43. The attack on the fleet which resulted in the loss of two ships within 
gunshot range of the Mocha forts was described by Daniel Haagdoorn in 
his letter to Batavia, 22 August 1710, K.A., 1704, pp. 56-61. 

44. Ibid. And for complaints in 1711-12 that the Imam had sanctioned 
Horebi’s monopoly and was sharing its profits, see K.A., 1704, p. 129, and 
K.A., 1735, p. 4. 

45. The details of one such complaint are worth recording. A bania of 
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Cambay had sent an agent to Mocha in 1711 with goods worth 15,000 dol- 
lars. The ship on which the agent was travelling lost the monsoon and put 
in at Socotta. The agent died while on the island and his principal, the bania 
of Cambay, also died at about the same time. Before his death in Socotta., 
however, the agent had handed over the Cambay bania’s business to an- 
other compatriot. This new agent appeared in Mocha and sold the goods 
which were the property of the late bania of Cambay. 3000 dollars worth of 
these goods were sold to the deputy governor, Abdur Rahman. Now the 
evil genius who guided Abdur Rahman’s actions was himself a bania by the 
name of Manji. Manji came to discover the complexities of this affair and 
informed Rahman. When, therefore, the new agent asked the deputy gov- 
ernor for payment he was told that not only would he receive nothing of 
the 3000 dollars but that he must give an account of what he had done with 
the rest of the money, which belonged to the government, as it was master- 
less. For this complaint and other facts relating to the sojourn of Mirza 
Saheb in Yemen, see K.A., 1735, pp. 23f. 

46. In 1706, for instance, Rezzak informed the Dutch in Mocha that he 
would be bringing back four ships instead of his usual two from Surat that 
year. Surat, at the time, was blockaded by the Dutch, who would not allow 
any vessel of a subject of the Mughal to pass. Under such circumstances, a 
favourite dodge of the Gujaratis was to transfer their vessels temporarily 
and fraudulently to non-Mughals from Arabia and Persia. It is almost cer- 
tain that Rezzak was performing this service for his Gujarati friends. See 
K.A., 1610, p. 1270a. In 1704 while Rezzak commanded the Imam’s ships, a 
ghurab of Saleh Horebi’s joined Rezzak’s vessels on their voyage to Surat. 
The ghurab, on this occasion, was under the command of Muhammad Aref, 
who was described at the time as a stuurman or sarang of Abdul Ghafur’s. 
Aref was later to rise to prominence and become a principal figure in the 
Bohra faction in Surat. See K.A., 1606, p. 182. 

47. For Turbati’s banishment to Surat and his return from there in 1714, 
see K.A., 1748, pp. 43-4. He employed his vessels regularly on the Gujarat 
run. In 1716, Turbati sent a ship to Surat with one of his sons as nakhuda. 
On the return voyage, the young man managed to blow up the vessel and 
kill himself: K.A., 1768, pp. 2343a-2344. The role of Turbati in the Mirza 
Saheb affair was common gossip in Mocha at the time. Probably there was 
nothing more behind it than the prevalent knowledge of Turbati’s close 
involvement with the Gujarati merchants. Some tension within the Horebi- 
Rezzak-Turbati alliance cannot, however, be ruled out. 

48. For this meeting see note 32. 

49. Apart from the detailed notes preserved in the Dag Register there are 
two good accounts of the assumption of power in Yemen by Qasim 
Mutwakil Bilah written by Abraham Pantzer, who was in Mocha from 1714 
to 1719. See Pantzer’s letter to Surat, 20 August 1717, K.A., 1796, pp. 24-33, 
and Pantzer’s memoir in K.A., 1856, pp. 76-96. It was Amir Rezzak who 
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brought the garrison of Mocha over to the new Imam in 1716 and was even- 
tually rewarded with governorship of the town in 1718. Saleh Horebi be- 
came wazir in Sana but was not altogether happy at the changes which now 
occurred. He certainly lost his monopoly trade to Rezzak. Turbati was alien- 
ated from Rezzak for similar reasons, but by the time Pantzer came to write 
his memoir he had patched up matters and proceeded to establish an as- 
cendancy over the Rezzak family. 

50. The persecution of the merchants, particularly severe for the busi- 
nessmen from Kathiawar, was graphically described by the Dag Register. On 
7 August 1717, for instance, the diary recorded that at the custom-house 
merchants from Diu and Porbandar were being assessed 50 dollars for 
goods they had sold at half that price. Merchants from Ahmedabad and 
Turkish merchants paid customs on 30 dollars for goods they had sold at 
20 dollars. The flight of the two bania nakhudas to the mosque outside 
Mocha was recorded on 19 July 1717. On 9 February 1718, it was noted that, 
as fresh demands had come from Sana for 6000 dollars, Moor (i.e., Gujarati 
Muslim), bania, and Turkish merchants were called up by the deputy gov- 
ermor. The banias, ‘who were the most fearful of imprisonment and 
violence’, offered the keys to their houses to the official. They said he was 
free to take away whatever money there was, if only he would leave them 
at liberty and do them no violence. On 10 February 1718, the merchants 
paid 2500 of the 6000 dollars being demanded of them. Three days later sol- 
diers were sent to the houses of the banias and the rest of the sum was hast- 
ily made up. See Dag Register in K.A., 1796 under relevant dates. 

51. The practice of buying and selling bills in Mocha on Surat was really 
a characteristic of the 1720s. Earlier, there is little evidence of it. Thus the 
Dutch factors sold no bills in 1698 and in 1699 they had one bania merchant 
buy 2332 dollars worth in Surat bills from them. There is nothing on this 
topic till 1713, by which time the Dutch purchase of coffee had gone up 
from about 200,000 pounds to over the million mark. In 1713, however, the 
Gujaratis, who had had a very poor market, could afford to buy only 18,000 
dollars worth in Dutch bills. See K.A., 1735, pp. 19, 24. This pattern remain- 
ed typical for the following few years. 

52. See Surat to Batavia, 22 November 1698, K.A., 1517, p. 6. 

53. Ketelaar’s comments are in K.A., 1689, pp. 16-17. For repeated com- 
ments on the vast import of textiles from Gujarat and the absolute domina- 
tion of the Gujarati merchant in this market, see K.A., 1610, pp. 1235-4, K.A., 
1676, pp. 2012a-2013, and the general assessment in the memoir of 
Christiaan van Vrijbergen in K.A., 1735, p. 50. 

54. See Mocha to London, 25 July 1720, in Factory Records, Egypt and 
the Red Sea, G/17/1, no pagination. 

55. The origin of the verar as a special tax upon the freighters was men- 
tioned by Ketelaar in his memoir written in Mocha in 1709. He said that 
verar for all freighters was two-and-a-half per cent. See K.A., 1689, p. 64. In 
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1701, the Dutch directeur of Surat, Hendrik Zwardekroon, gave special 
instructions to the convoy ships about treating the Gujarati merchants well 
so that they were induced to freight on Dutch bottoms. He added a word 
of caution about the unique privilege of verar, which, he said, was enjoyed 
in Mocha only by the vessels of the Dutch company besides the ships of the 
Mughal. See K.A., 1552, pp. 762a-764. Difficulties about the verar and the — 
claim of the Mocha officials for at least half of it began as early as 1699. For 
details see K.A., 1517, pp. 111-13. 

56. Instances of such ‘private freight’ cropped up occasionally in the 
official papers. In his instructions to the convoy in 1699, for instance, Pieter 
Ketting asked the Mocha factors to watch whether the Dutch commanders 
arranged for unofficial freight ‘as indeed has happened before’. See K.A,. 
1517, p. 121. In 1701, three Bohra merchants of Ahmedabad complained to 
the Dutch lodge in Mocha that by the miscarriage of private arrangements, 
which they had made the previous season for freighting bullion to Surat, 
they had been forced to pay 25 per cent. See K.A., 1552, pp. 677-8. 

57. Pirates off the Bab were first invented in 1699. Further and more le- 
gitimate efforts were also made to obtain the bullion freight of the Gujaratis. 
At a meeting with the Gujarati nakhudas and merchants that year at the 
lodge in Mocha, the Dutch factors told the Gujaratis that they were aware 
of the reluctance to freight on Dutch vessels because of higher charges. But 
the Gujaratis were free to offer whatever seemed ‘reasonable’. The Gujaratis 
pointed out that they were under instructions from their principals to dis- 
tribute their bullion freight among the various ships and thus reduce risks. 
See K.A., 1517, pp. 106-7. For a similar situation in 1704 see K.A., 1606, pp. 
1624. 

58. See Mocha to London, 21 July 1721, in G/17/1. 

59. The reader will have noticed that this study is based almost 
exclusively on the unpublished documentation of the Dutch East India 
Company, and in particular, I have relied often on the Mocha Dag Register. 
In this connection, I wish to thank Dr Elizabeth Munro of St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, who by a most kind and impressive sleight of hand pro- 
duced a grant from the ‘Private Papers Fund’ of the college so that | could 
obtain a set of the Dag Registers in microfilm. 
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The Broker in Mughal 
Surat, c. 1740” 


gained even more importance if the principals of the Broker 

were foreigners. In this case, the principals had to be repre- 
sented at the local darbar. In other words the Broker was also the 
vakil and would represent the foreign principals at the local darbar. 
The local darbar did not know, as it were, the foreign principals but 
it always knew the local brokers. If the foreigners were guilty of 
provoking any local complaint, then the brokers would be respon- 
sible to the darbar for their principals. Indian merchants of indepen- 
dent means could and did carry on these different functions of the 
Broker and remained associated with the foreign principals, retain- 
ing their independent means. In other words, independent Indian 
merchants, so long as they functioned, could be associates of 
foreigners and could be their brokers. There was no contradiction in 
this. But a time came and a situation arose when the independence 
of the Indian merchants was gradually taken away and the Broker’s 
office became subservient to the principals, particularly to the Eng- 
lish. Though names may be different, but we have the same pheno- 
menon in Bengal, Coromandel and Gujarat, in other words, all over 
trading India. The evidence from Mughal Surat would allow us a 


[= office of the Broker was always important in India and it 
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close look at this phenomenon as it happened in that city in the 
1740s.’ 

The evidence from Mughal Surat is not, however, as reliable as 
one would wish. Here, as elsewhere in history, we have to do the 
best with whatever we have. It is important however to be aware of 
the nature of one’s sources. The discerning reader knows that there 
is a paradox in the documentation available on Surat in the 1740s. 
Somé of the features of this documentation are widely recognized. 
We know, for instance, that for a continuous narrative the principal 
reliance is, and has to be, on European archives. This does not mean 
that other sources are not there; only that a continuous narration 
cannot depend on such floating evidence. As research progresses 
we have fairly determined attempts at a breakthrough, but there is 
no solid body of documents to fall back on as yet. The cult of the 
European documentation, however, produces the paradox to which 
we have referred. Apart from the fact that European documents do 
not and cannot enlighten us about much that we would wish to 
know (for example, the social life of Surat), these documents do not 
always speak the truth about the matters they know. Sometimes it 
happens that the official version as in, say, the English Company ar- 
chives may mislead the reader totally.* But the only precaution 
against such mis-statements is to check one version against another 
and, particularly, to compare the official version with the private, if 
a private version happens to be available. From the later 1730s such 
checking is no longer possible in Surat. In the early 1730s the city is 
singularly well-served by its documentation. We can cross-check 
references from English, Dutch and French sources. We possess 
some parts of the invaluable Dutch Dag Registers, the closest ap- 
proach to a private version in official archives. There is the match- 
less Cowan Papers to guide us till 1736. But from 1737 onwards a 
probing examination of the developing situation appears to be rul- 
ed out by the documents. This is not because the documentation is 
scanty. In fact it is very prolix. The Dutch papers under Jan Schreu- 
der are, in fact, fuller than before. But the Dutch archives look in- 
wards during this decade and these documents do not concern 
themselves with what is not of Dutch interest. French documenta- 
tion falls silent and no private version is available in any language. 
In other words, we have enough material to describe what hap- 
pened, but no material to explain what happened. This is the para- 
dox of the documentation of Surat in the later 1730s till we are in 
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the middle of the century. Keeping this fact very firmly in mind 
what I shall attempt here is to set out the career of Seth 
Jagannathdas Parak in these years, as we can gather the events from 
the English Records of Bombay and Surat and try to understand 
what happened in the 1740s in terms of preceding events which are 
probably easier to comprehend? In any case, it would become clear 
that the English hold on Surat was spreading and that Nagarseth 
was being reduced to the position of a faction leader. The Chief of 
the English Factory at Surat was becoming considerably more im- 
portant. There was an adjustment as between the Broker and the 
English Chief which showed the shape of the future. 

Being in a position of Broker to the English Company usually 
gave one enormous prestige in Surat. This was the case in the early 
eighteenth century as well. The prestige did not bring in any money, 
or not much at any rate. The brokerage was not high, usually 2 per 
cent or thereabouts, and the position did not make one rich. It was 
the power of the position which one coveted. This was, in the first 
instance, the power to manage all official English trade in the city. 
The Broker, in addition, took charge of the private trade of the Chief 
of the English Factory. Seth Laldas Parak, the father of Seth Jagan- 
nathdas, had managed the personal trade of Robert Cowan, the 
governor of Bombay, and Henry Lowther, Chief at Surat, more or 
less as a partner, till his death in 1732. The Broker had an undefined 
power over all English private trade and the parameters of this 
power would depend upon how far the Chief would push his own 
position.’ The Broker, in the final analysis, had power over all other 
English brokers whose trade depended on Surat whether they were 
in Cambay, Ahmedabad or Agra. It did not matter. All in all, the po- 
sition of the English Company’s Broker carried great prestige and 
the family which hereditarily claimed the position of Nagarseth of 
Surat was a claimant of this office. But so was the family of the dis- 
tinguished Parsi merchant, Rustumji Manakji. The feuds of the 
Paraks and the Rustumjis for this office lasted as long as the office 
itself. At the turn of the eighteenth century, Banwalidas Parak was 
ousted from the English brokerage by Rustumji Manakji. As long as 
Rustomji was on the scene, the Paraks never regained this broker- 
age. Seth Laldas Vitaldas Parak won it back from the sons of 
Rustumji in 1722. Ever since that time the Rustumjis were quiescent 
in the affairs of Surat, as the Paraks led by Seth Laldas went from 
strength to strength. This did not mean however that the Paraks 
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made a considerable amount of money. In fact, the financial situa- 
tion of Laldas was complicated and unsatisfactory. When he died in 
the first flush of the war of the merchants against Sorab Khan, the 
ruler of Surat, he left no more than five lakhs in cash with many 
unsettled debts. From this time onwards we notice a complete re- 
versal in the position of the Paraks. Seth Jagannathdas, who suc- 
ceeded Laldas, did not show the astuteness of his father in his 
negotiations with the English. Nowroji, the third and youngest of 
Rustum’s sons, went to England and successfully revived an old 
claim against the Paraks. Seth Laldas fended off this claim as long 
as he lived. But it proved too much for Jagannathdas. Undoubtedly 
the Parak faction within the English Council at Bombay had been 
wiped out by the late 1730s, and friends of the Rustumjis now pre- 
dominated. In the place of Robert Cowan, friend and protector of 
the Paraks, John Horne became the President in Bombay. Horne fa- 
voured the Rustumji faction in Surat. John Lambton, who came to 
replace Henry Lowther in Surat, was a friend of the Rustumjis and 
did what he could in the persecution of the Paraks from the 1730s 
onwards. The Paraks were dismissed from the English brokerage in 
1737 and the office was given to Manakji Nowroji, a third genera- 
tion Rustumji. These years, the later 1730s and early 1740s, belonged 
to the Rustomjis in Surat in all the fading glory of the English bro- 
kerage.° 

Seth Jagannathdas Laldas was arrested at this time, while on a 
visit to Bombay. The second Parak of this generation, Govindas, the 
brother of Jagannathdas, was arrested in Surat. But the third 
brother, Manurdas, could not be apprehended by the English or 
other friends of the local Mughal administration of Surat. He fled to 
the protection of the Marathas who were just outside the city of 
Sural. Damaji Gaekwad, the Maratha Commander, was very kind to 
the Paraks and from now on the Marathas acted as a pressure for 
the Paraks within the city. Manakji Nowroji, the sole Broker of the 
English in Surat, was very helpful to John Lambton in carrying out 
several raids against the Paraks for seizing their property, but little 
was found. Jagannathdas himself was brought back from Bombay 
to assist in the investigations but disappeared from the river in 
Surat. He went and joined Damaji Gaekwad and the family of 
Nagarseths, still carrying or in Surat from their ancestral house at 
Nanavat, in what used to be the sowdagarpura in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and traced the landed fortunes back to Jagannathdas who was 
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a shadowy memory for the family. Jagannathdas, whatever his 
merit in the army of Damaji Gaekwad may have been, came back to 
Surat as a merchant and saw the reversal of fortune for the Paraks. 

This was however still away in the future. In March 1737, when 
Jagannathdas was in Bombay and Govindas was managing the 
Parak family in Surat, a ship called the Jedda Merchant came in from 
Siam. What happened to this ship (known as the Siam Ship) and its 
cargo, once it had anchored at Surat, is one of the most complicated 
stories that the documents have to tell. Because it was linked with 
the Parak fortunes, a gist of the story at this time would be helpful. 
The ship belonged to a Begum of Surat, but Jagannathdas had hired 
it and persuaded the Begum to send it to Siam. Jagannathdas was 
‘largely involved’ in this ship and its voyage to Siam. Govindas, 
presumably acting for his brother, had raised some money on 
‘respondentia’ to load this ship. Now, when it came home, Govin- 
das maintained that the Jedda Merchant had overstayed and thus 
owed 25 per cent more on freight. The English, however, seized the 
entire cargo as part payment for what Jagannathdas owed them. 
The English had no right to do this but John Lambton was flexing 
his newly-found muscles. In Surat it was the custom to satisfy the 
‘respondentia’ holders as the ship came in. The cargo of the ship 
was security for the satisfaction of the ‘respondentia’ owners. The 
English had to determine who the genuine owners were and this 
was no easy task. Then Jagannathdas was only ‘largely involved’ in 
the Jedda Merchant; there were others besides him who had sent 
goods to Siam by that ship. All the ‘respondentia’ creditors had to 
be satisfied but there was no cargo to satisfy them with. Apart from 
what can be gathered about such a transaction from the complicated 
negotiations so faithfully noted in the English Factory Diary of 
Surat in these years (the main source of this narrative), these deve- 
lopments have no explanations from other sources and they must 
be left more or less as they were recorded. The governor of Surat, of 
course, had his cut of this settlement and it came to Rs 15,000. The 
English Factory paid it at the time but doubtless it remained a part 
of the ‘broker’s debt’. As the Surat Factory wrote to the Bombay 
Council: ‘Sambhudas, the Shroff, has presented a ‘resspondentia’ 
bond of Govindas for Rs. 5,000 on the Jedda Merchant to Siam, 
Neelcont, the Duan’s deputy, was also pressing for Rs. 2,700.’ 

The Council in Surat was not in favour of paying anyone any- 
thing. It must be understood that money was very scarce in Surat at 
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this time and anyone getting hold of some money would not part 
with it easily. As Surat informed Bombay: 

After we have sold off everything of the late broker’s, which is now in our 
possession, we make a declaration that unless the Government and all oth- 
ers do lend their assistance to bring the brokers to account as bankrupts 
usually do, the Honourable Company has resolved to keep what it has got 
least while we make a fair dividend of what comes to our possession, the 
effects now secreted be applied to the payment of some one person to the 
defrauding of the rest of the creditors.® 


This was the picture when Manakji Nowroji was managing the En- 
glish affairs in Surat under the patronage of Lambton, and Jagan- 
nathdas was a fugitive. This scenario, as we shall see, was to change 
soon. To anticipate the altered scene in the 1740s as far as the ‘Siam 
Ship’ was concerned, it transpired in 1742 that a person called 
Vendravandass Nannaboy had principally negotiated, presumably 
on behalf of Jagannathdas, for ‘respondentia’ on this ship. Nanna- 
boy, one is tempted to imagine, was a Broker for ‘respondentia’ and 
it rings true because this was how things were done at Surat. This 
Vendravandass Nannaboy, according to Govindas (in 1742), had all 
the papers and bonds of money raised for the Jedda Merchant. Gov- 
indas and three other persons, namely Nannaboy, Dewchand Sinay, 
and one Ponachand, raised Rs 65,000 for this ship. Govindas had a 
forty per cent concern in this venture and he was paid, not in inter- 
est bonds, but in real money by Nannaboy once the Jedda Merchant 
came in. This was how the ‘respondentia’ on the ship was honoured 
though no one but the English could get at the cargo. The Surat 
Council now called in Nannaboy who, ever since Govindas was im- 
prisoned, had not stirred out except at night. He agreed to come to 
the English-Factory in the evening. When Nannaboy came to the 
Factory he produced a number of ‘respondentia’ bonds which he 
said had been rejected by Lambton, now no longer the Chief at 
Surat. Nannaboy was, of course, not the only person concerned in 
raising ‘respondentia’ for the Siam Ship, but because the English 
Company had seized the entire cargo of the ship on its return 
Nannaboy had paid as far as possible in cash and now suffered the 
consequences. The Surat Factory reflected that the affairs of the 
‘Siam Ship’ were ‘somewhat intricate’ and the Company would be 
well-advised to cling on to the money it had got by selling the 
cargo. Jagannathdas or his brother Govindas (who raised most 
‘respondentia’) on the Jedda Merchant would get nothing from this 
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cargo. The money would go towards part-payment of an ancient 
debt dating back to the 1680s which the Paraks owed the Company 
and had signed for.’ The Bombay Castle was of the opinion that this 
was a fair solution, but the price was once more to admit 
Jagannathdas to the service of the Company. By now, however, the 
Broker’s office had been abolished and the structure of power in 
Surat was being reorganized. The position of the Indian intermedi- 
ary was being undermined and it would be best to turn to a general 
reason for this. 

Developments in Mughal Surat in the 1740s were generally 
shaped by three factors. First of all, there was the Mughal adminis- 
tration of the city which wished to fleece a merchant if he was weak 
and prosperous. In the second place, there were the Marathas out- 
side the city who could bring pressure to bear upon the city as they 
chose. In the third place, there were the Europeans who could afford 
to provide some ‘protection’ to the merchants attached to them. In 
these years the need for this ‘protection’ was growing. The central 
fact of the city was that the merchantile community was no longer 
able to protect its own property. Of the Europeans, the English, 
more than most others, profited from the fear of the merchants 
against the declining Mughals and the predatory Marathas. They 
were astute enough to understand that the mercantile community 
was without leadership and that this community would, under the 
present circumstances, never be able to protect itself. This was the 
singular difference between Surat in the early eighteenth century 
and the middle years of those hundred years. The merchants of 
Surat had not only been prosperous but powerful. The house of 
Abdul Ghafur had undoubtedly thrown a protecting umbrella 
around mercantile property. The Chellabys had followed suit 
though they were responsible for the fall of the Mullas. Now, with 
Muhammad Ali of the House of Ghafur and Ahmad Chellaby gone, 
there was no one to lead the merchants in the protection of their 
property. Members of the English Council of Surat, in these years, 
argue the case for applying violence against the Mughal Port fairly 
continuously. They say, among other things, that blockading Surat 
would not ‘enrage’ the merchants as this was ‘a point little regarded 
when the merchants had a great power in the city, but now they are 
without a head and dare not interpose without assurances of our 
protecting them afterwards from the Government’.® This being the 
case, Nagarseth could not be an independent person. He needed, 
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just as the other merchants did, the ‘protection’ of the English Com- 
pany, provided he was willing to oblige them. Under the circum- 
stances, there had to be an adjustment in relationships. The power 
of the Broker, insofar as it was an independent power, was gone.’ 
The rise of protection as a phenomenon in the 1740s made the 
position of the Broker irrelevant. If there is a lesson to be learnt from 
these years, it is that the English Company’s Broker came to be seen 
more and more as the leader of a faction rather than as a leader in 
the city. The lesson took time to sink in and while it did, the 
Rustumjis and the Paraks fought out the last round of their encoun- 
ter of generations. The later 1730s were a bad time for the Parak 
family. Their ship was seized, their houses raided, and their men ar- 
rested. The Rustumji faction was in the ascendant in the English 
Council. As we have seen, late in April 1737, Manakji Nowroji came 
to Surat from Bombay. He was received in that city with all honours 
as the sole broker of the English East India Company.’ He at once 
proceeded to capture the Company’s investment for the season 
though samples had not arrived from Bombay at the time and his 
prices were high.!! It was quite clear that Manakji Nowroji ran the 
risk of persecution by the Paraks.!* But presumably not much can 
be expected in such unsettled times and a rise in prices still had to 
be explained to London. Soon enough, we have Nowroji going back 
to pure brokerage instead of delivering the whole investment by 
contract.!? The dream of a Broker’s empire which Nowroji had nur- 
tured, and attempted to build, was dated. The Broker’s office in 
Surat itself was abolished late in 1738 when John Horne was in 
Bombay and Lambton was in Surat. This was probably why Manak- 
ji was made the vakil but this arrangement itself did not endure. 
Stephen Law replaced John Horne as President on 7 April 1739 and 
John Lambton was dismissed from Surat on April 13, the same 
year.'* Jagannathdas wrote to Govindas when he learnt of these two 
incidents in 1739, to say: 
The Company is our father and mother and will not do us any harm, but 
by the bad insinuation of our enemies this misfortune had happened, but 
they, as our master, will do us justice and clear you as they considered ev- 
erything conscientiously. It seems the World here had no conscience, but 
they say justice and equity still remain in England and their laws are al- 
ways just. 
This faith in the law in England seemed fully justified as Nowroji 
was no longer the Chief Broker but he was the vakil, a position 
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Jagannathdas himself would have liked to have held. Nowroji also 
enjoyed the protection of the English Factory in Surat equally with 
other merchants who were attached to the Factory. He continued to 
conduct all relations with the darbar at Surat. This was why he was 
the vakil of the English. 

Stephen Law moved against Nowroji and the remaining powers 
of the vakil when Nowroji’s debts to the Company through the pur- 
chase of woollens were recalled. Manakji Nowroji had to present 
himself to the Bombay Council and had to execute the bond to 
which we have already referred. Stephen Law was further anxious 
that a settlement. with Jagannathdas should be patched up. He and 
his Council heard both Jagannath and Lambton. The whole matter 
was then referred to Surat with the following observations from 
Law: 


By bringing the matter to some conclusion, we might stop the clamours of 
the family and wipe off the aspersions thrown upon our nation, of cruel 
treatment, and which it is certain has gained too much credit among those 
whom it is in our interest to preserve a good correspondence with. But 
while we are endeavouring to guard against one evil, it may possibly be 
increased in another shape from the long implacable enmity subsisting be- 
tween the Rustom and Parrack families, which have prompted them to very 
extraordinary steps of malice, and may again happen if not provided 
against and in the End involve us in disputes, And therefore should we 
come to any agreement, Jaggernaut must expressly stipulate that all Differ- 
ences that may arise between the families shall be finally left to the decision 
of the President and Council of Bombay... . This condition, at present, 
does not seem very agreeable to Jaggernaut. But he is told it is what we 
shall insist upon and expect from him.’® 


As a result of Stephen Law at Bombay and a quiescent Surat 
Council now led by James Hope, Thomas Marsh of the Bombay 
Council and Jagannathdas Parak were able to work out a settlement 
which enabled Jagannathdas to return to the services of the Com- 
pany. Manakji Nowroji was no longer popular. Complaints against 
him and his undue influence in Surat and the general dread that he 
inspired, were duly noted by the Bombay Council. He was dis- 
missed from the Company’s Factory at Surat in May 1743 and in the 
following April, Jagannathdas and Govindas left Bombay for Surat 
with a Sirpah. Jagannathdas was, however, not made either the 
Company’s Broker or the Company’s vakil. He was only the 
Company’s Marfettah or Agent in conducting business. It is true that 
the Council in Surat had argued against the abolition of the position 
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of vakil. But this opposition was now dated and not serious. Manakji 
Nowroji took up his residence in Bombay but his agents in Surat 
continued to enjoy the protection of the English Company. Seth 
Jagannathdas was the Marfettah of the English in conducting the 
business, just as he was the Marfettah of several leading business- 
men in the city in conducting their trade, especially with the En- 
glish. But he was no longer an independent force. The crucial 
change had been the rise of the English Factory at Surat. The Paraks 
and the Rustomjis were now to report their differences to the Fac- 
tory. The English Chief was the arbiter.” 


NOTES 


1. For a discussion of the changing status of the broker in Coromandel 
contrasting the position of the 1730s at Pondicherry with that of the early 
seventeenth century in Madras, see Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Improvising Em- 
pire Portuguese: Trade and Settlement in the Bay of Bengal 1500-1700 (Delhi, 
1990), pp. 206f. 

2. In my work Indian Merchants and the Decline of Surat 1700-1750 (Weis- 
baden, 1979), I have argued this case with suitable illustrations. 

3. I shall not make any specific references to earlier.events but they can 
all be conveniently looked up in my book referred to earlier. 

4, In the late 1730s the Broker charged one per cent on all private trade 
which he did not handle himself. He was supposed to handle half. From 
one per cent on the other half, he paid darbar charges which amounted to 
Rs 7427 in 1737-8 cf. Consultation of the Bombay Council 26.11.1738. Bom- 
bay Public Proceedings (henceforth B.P.P.), Vol. IX, p. 353. Bengali private 
traders did not take the official broker and therefore paid the one per cent 
whereas Bombaymen saved it. When the Company abolished the Broker’s 
office, it charged 1/2 per cent itself on all private trade to cover darbar ex- 
penses. This would be 1/2 per cent less for Bengal men and 1/2 per cent 
more for Bombay. Ibid. Soon enough the Company’s charges were one per 
cent for everybody in private trade. 

5. The Paraks were dismissed from the brokerage on 1 March 1737. 
B.PP., IX, p. 98. Manakji Nowroji got a sirpah and a horse before sailing 
from Bombay to Surat, 8.4.1737. ibid., p. 113. For Horne and Lambton’s sup- 
port of Manakji Nowroji, see the latter’s statement about presents, entered 
after Consultation 20.11.1737. Ibid., pp. 343-6. Later on Manakji executed a 
bond of indebtedness to be Company in which John Horne and John 
Lambton were his securities. This bond in the name Daramsett of Bombay 
amounting to Rs 286,557 is fully extracted in B.P.P., X, pp. 463-4. 

6. Surat Factory Diary (henceforth S.F.D.), Vol. XXI, 23.5.1737 and under 
dates. 
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7. The episode of Nannaboy is best read in S.F.D., Vol. XXVI, pp. 85-94, 
which can be roughly dated to February and March 1742. 
' 8. Cf. Entry in B.P.P., IX, Surat to Bombay 10.10.1737, p. 294. 

9. It is instructive in this context to cite one other letter from Surat to 
Bombay: “The Honourable Company’s Protection is the most prevailing 
motive to induce them [the Indian merchants] to transact Business with us, 
of which we have had examples... The Credit and Reputation that the 
name of Contractor for the Honourable Company’s Investment gives them 
in town is sometimes a greater inducement to them than the views of 
profit.’ Surat to Bombay 25.3.1743, S.F.R., XXVIIL, pp. 134-5. For an early ins- 
tance of a dispute regarding protection, see the English correspondence 
with the French about the house of one Girdharlal, a member of the 
Jagannath faction: S.F.R., XXI, 3.5.1737. 

10. See S.F.R., XXI, Entry of 20.4.1737. Manakji stayed at the garden of 
Ahmad Chellaby before coming into town. Later he was instrumental in ob- 
taining this garden for the English. 

11. Ibid. Entry of 2.5.1737. 

12. For Manakji’s role in this matter including his part in obtaining the 
support of the local Court see ibid., entry of 3.5.1737. 

13. See S.ER., XXIL pp. 31-8. The pure brokerage was probably because 
Manakji could not supply the Cambay investment without loss. It was a 
part, we need hardly add, of the Surat investment. 

14. For Stephen Law see B.PP., X under date and for John Lambton 
S.F.R., XXIII, p. 155. This was a complete reversal of the two factions in the 
English Councils. 

15. S.ER., XXIV, p. 36. Jagannathdas’ letter to Govindas was entered 
after Consultation of the Council dated 19.10.1739. 

16. Stephen Law’s communication to Surat can be read in B.PP., XIII 
which relates to the year 1742, pp. 103-4. Jagannathdas had already made 
overtures for a settlement. This was why Bombay decided to send one of 
its members, Thomas Marsh, to negotiate a final settlement with him. See 
B.P.P., XI, Consultation 8.9.1741, pp. 416-17. 

17. Stephen Law moved against Manakji in the matter of his debt to the 
Company on 30.5.1739. See B.P.P., X under date. For Law’s statement about 
holding the scales as between Rustumjis and the Paraks in 1742, see end- 
note number 16. For the negotiations between Thomas Marsh and 
Jagannathdas see B.P.P,, XI, pp. 416-17. The final settlement with the Paraks 
is entered, B.P.P., XIII, pp. 191-3. The total demand it may be noted was for 
Rs 632,038. This was compounded for Rs. 1,000,000 and Jagannathdas was 
to pay the debt in eight years. Complaints against Manakji by super-cargoes 
and the general drain of Manakji and his dismissal. See B.P.P., XIV, p. 91 and 
pp. 116-17. Jagannathdas and Govindas leave for Surat with a Sirpah, B.P.P., 
XIII, pp. 218-28. Jagannathdas appointed Marfettah, Consultation 8.5.1747, 
B.P.P., XV, p. 163. 
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Pieter Phoonsen of 
Surat, c. 1730-1740* 


guished servant of the Dutch East India Company, was born 

at Gale in Ceylon in 1691 and probably never saw the Nether- 
lands in his lifetime. He was enrolled as a common sailor on a ship 
of the Dutch Company at Batavia in the year 1707. The peak of his 
career in the service of the Company was reached when he succeed- 
ed Herman Bruinink as the directeur of the Dutch Council in Surat 
late in the year 1728. The papers produced at the Dutch lodge in 
Surat throughout the 1730s show Phoonsen as an efficient servant 
of the Company, an upright man keen to uphold the honour of the 
white race in an alien environment and, on the whole, aloof from 
the fearful complications of those years in the city of Surat. Phoon- 
sen’s colleagues in the Council in Surat carefully emulated their 
chief and the official papers give no reason to suspect that the 
Indian world enmeshed in any way with life as it went on behind 
the walls at the Dutch lodge or that the Company, whatever the dir- 
ectors might say, had any well-founded reason for complaint. True, 
such upright men were not universally admired even at the time. 
Apart from the distant suspicion in Amsterdam, there was scepti- 
cism closer at hand. Writing an ordinary business letter in the early 
1730s, Henry Lowther, the chief of the English Factory at Surat, 


Pe Laurens Phoonsen, son of Bernard Phoonsen, a distin- 


*First published in Modern Asian Studies, 22, 1988. 
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noted: ‘The Dutch have sold their cargo, that is the Chief and Coun- 
cil have bought it underhand, but at what price no one knows.’ The 
prolix correspondence from the Dutch lodge in Surat was not, how- 
ever, tainted with such meanness.! 

Occasionally, even in the austere official version, something a 
little out of the ordinary, would appear. The junior merchant, Johan- 
nes Van der Heijden, became insane shortly after his arrival in 
Surat, and as such maladies were thought to be curable by a change 
of air, the Council decided to ship him back to Batavia. This occur- 
red in March 1736. Van der Heijden would return later to play an 
interesting role in the downfall of Phoonsen.* More disturbing than 
the problem of a junior merchant’s insanity was the curious conduct 
of Willem Van den Berg, the Chief at the Dutch position in Mocha. 
The local government in Yemen owed money to the Dutch Com- 
pany, which was not unusual. Van den Berg had every right to dem- 
and that it be repaid. There was some justification for his further 
demand—and this time on the council in Surat—that one of the 
Company’s armed vessels be used against the port of Mocha to 
enforce obedience. But he seemed to go beyond the permissible 
limit when the Surat council members, after consulting their col- 
leagues in Cochin, asked him to return to Batavia instead and he an- 
grily refused. Van den Berg would return to Mocha and not to 
Batavia. He also decided to take along with him Albertus Domburg, 
secretary to the council in Surat and sail in a ship of Moses Tobias, 
the Portuguese agent in the city. The fact that the Governor of 
Mocha repaid the Dutch before Van den Berg could in fact sail did 
not deter him. And on his return to Surat, he refused to live in the 
house officially allocated to him by the Council, but went and lived 
among the English, the French, and the Portuguese, not to speak of 
‘numerous Indian peoples’. The High Council of the Indies eventu- 
ally asked its servants in Surat to put Van den Berg under civil ar- 
rest and return him to headquarters. Van den Berg fled from the 
French garden where he had been in the recent past to the English 
Factory. He was never reclaimed by the Dutch. 

These incidents of the last few years of the 1730s showed that 
things were coming to a breaking point for Dutchmen in Surat and 
it was possible that the fortunes made in private trade were now 
considered to be risky. The climax came with the fall of Pieter Pho- 
onsen which followed soon after the flight of Van den Berg. At a 
meeting of the Council on 21 July 1740, Johannes Van der Heijden, 
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now the cashier of the Company in Surat, complained that the 
directeur used the Company’s money freely and he, the cashier, 
never saw any of it. Members of the Council pressed Phoonsen for 
an account of the Company’s cash. He first said that there was no 
shortfall in the cash, but eventually confessed to a shortfall of Rs 
40,000. Phoonsen wanted a month’s time to make good this short- 
fall. The Council took note of the fact that ‘things were known not 
to be going well with Phoonsen’ and demanded security for the 
shortfall. At this the directeur broke down and offered to go down 
on his knees before the members of the Council, but to be spared 
the public humiliation of providing security. But the Council rem- 
ained adamant and Phoonsen had to produce a chest of gold and 
silver ornaments which was sealed and accepted.* 

The next day Phoonsen put in a written request to be relieved of 

all his responsibilities as directeur because he was no longer physi- 
cally capable of shouldering them. The Council was of the opinion 
that the physical infirmity that he now acknowledged, was indeed 
true. 
The principal reason for this [the minutes noted] was the strong drinks in 
which he—may God help him—had indulged himself daily. The matter had 
come to such a sorry state in the last few years that he, accompanied by his 
servants, had gone around different streets in this condition, even near the 
factories of the English and the French. The townsmen had mocked at him 
and street urchins had run after him. The reputation of the Dutch and the 
prestige of the Company had been slurried. 


To this harrowing picture the Council added the information that 
Phoonsen’s domestic life was in a mess. The perpetual quarrels 
which Phoonsen had with ‘his well-known concubine Juliana, and 
his bastard:son, Pieter Pompeus’, were notorious in town. It would, 
therefore, be best for the Company to accept Phoonsen’s resignation 
and send him back to Batavia to explain his conduct. Joan Vos 
was chosen as provisional administrator pending approval from 
Batavia. 

Such sensations proved to be too much for Van der Heijden’s 
sanity and on 25 July 1740 he had, what was described as a ‘severe 
relapse into madness’. A week later it was discovered that the short- 
fall in the Company’s cash was not Rs 40,000 as*had been believed 
earlier but Rs 64,545.50. The Council debated over whether it was 
better to increase the security or ask Phoonsen for two guarantors 
in town. It was opined that neither could Phoonsen possibly 
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increase the security nor would anyone in the city stand guarantee 
for him. Everyone knew the tragedy of Phoonsen’s life and his 
credit-worthiness had collapsed completely. He had spent all the 
money he had on his irregular habits and no one would now trust 
him with even Rs 500. It was, therefore, decided that all of 
Phoonsen’s property be sequestered and he be asked to shift his res- 
idence from the Dutch garden by the river to the town-house, close 
to the lodge, which had previously been assigned to Van den Berg. 

Three days later, the cashier Van der Heijden, who had relapsed 
into insanity, died. This information was recorded by the Council 
without any comment as to how mental disorder, in this case, had 
proved to be fatal. Many people in Surat believed that the cashier 
had been poisoned, but then, everyone in Surat normally suspected 
poisoning in every such case unless otherwise proved. But this 
event was overshadowed, at least as far as the Council was con- 
cerned, by what happened two days later. On 7 August 1740, at four 
o’clock in the morning, the provisional administrator Vos awakened 
all his colleagues who lived at the lodge and informed them that an 
hour ago, about 200 to 250 armed local men had attacked the gar- 
den-house where Phoonsen still lived, and had carried him away by 
force. They had also carried away Phoonsen’s concubine, along 
with his bastard son and daughter-in-law. Where they had been 
taken was not known, though the entire city was outraged by the 
event. The news of this sensational kidnapping was followed soon 
after by the even more sensational news that Phoonsen had gone of 
his own accord and was, at the time, accompanied by the bakshi 
(paymaster) of the nawab’s troops (that is, the troops of the 
mutasaddi of Surat). 

On the same day, a dialogue was started between the Dutch 
lodge and the darbar of the mutasaddi. The Council demanded 
Phoonsen’s restitution so that he could be sent to Batavia for a 
proper trial. The emissaries from the darbar asked for an explanation 
as to why Phoonsen had been forcibly removed from his office, his 
property worth Rs 700,000 seized, and an attempt even made to do 
away with him, in the same manner as the cashier Van der Heijden 
had been disposed of. The darbar stressed the fact that Phoonsen 
had fled to get its protection because, as he said, greater justice was 
to be found among Muslims than among men who wore hats. The 
Council maintained that no more than Rs 50,000 worth of 
Phoonsen’s goods had been sealed and as Phoonsen owed money 
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to the Company, this was justified. The Dutch, however, refused to 
offer any of their accounts for examination by the darbar. 

The Council was taken aback by the support that Phoonsen 
clearly had in the city. The events, as they occurred, appeared to 
disprove the contention made in the minutes that Phoonsen had 
been abandoned by all and had become the laughing stock of the 
town. There came a time when members of the Council sat cower- 
ing all night long in their lodge, which was virtually besieged by 
armed men led mainly by Pompeus Phoonsen (‘much worse than 
the father’, as the Council bitterly noted). It was no longer safe for 
the Dutchmen to stir out as the shouts in the night around the 
lodge set their nerves on edge. Members of the Council largely 
believed that the reason for this untoward turn of events was that 
Phoonsen was, in his irresponsible manner, promising large 
rewards to anyone who would help salvage his property. Moses 
Tobias of the Portuguese Factory had openly declared support for 
Phoonsen. Leading merchants of the city were also rallying around 
the former directeur who held long conferences with the town’s em- 
inent citizens such as the kazi. It was felt that once he had recov- 
ered his property, he would flee to the side of the Marathas or of 
somebody else. Pieter Pompeus was the real man behind his father. 
He was recruiting mercenaries in the city while making life diffi- 
cult for the Dutch. On 10 August 1740 the council members noted, 
rather shakily, that they were hearing of nothing but ‘plunder and 
massacre on all sides’. Damaji Gaikwad, the redoubtable Maratha 
commander, in control of the hinterland of the port of Surat, sent 
a peremptory letter to the Governor of the town asking for Phoon- 
sen’s reinstallation in his office. Once it came to be known that 

~Damaji was favouring Phoonsen, the leading merchants of the city 
refused to desert him for fear of disruption of their supplies. 

The tide turned only in early September, with the arrival of a 
Dutch ship from Mocha. The merchants of Surat were always afraid 
of a blockade of the port which would cut off their lifeline to the Red 
Sea markets. The darbar demanded and obtained a bribe of Rs 10,000 
from the Council. Negotiations between Pompeus Phoonsen and the 
Marathas were reportedly held but as Phoonsen was gradually aban- 
doned by the city, no reactions came from Damaji Gaikwad. On 17 
September, 1740 Phoonsen made the first placatory move when he 
wrote from the garden of Rustumji Manakji that he would like to 
justify himself before the Company, but presumably not in Batavia.° 
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The Council answered Phoonsen, discussing the events that had 
occurred while making adverse remarks about Pompeus, whom 
they did not see as a friend of the Christian community in Surat. 
Phoonsen’s letter of 19 September 1740, for the first time, gave 
details that had for so long been withheld. He claimed that Albertus 
Domburg, secretary to the council, had, ever since his arrival in 
Surat, been a spirit of disaffection in the lodge. He began as an 
enemy of Willem Van der Ladr, the warehousekeeper, but made up 
with him and led a group in which Van der Laar and the law officer 
Van Erp were his assistants. The cashier, Van der Heijden, was also 
asked to join this group. ‘God’s wrath’, said Phoonsen, ‘will fall not 
only on one person but on all of us. And as for Pompeus, it was 
Albertus Domburg who had been giving him protection during his 
quarrels with Phoonsen. As for the unforgivable crime of going over 
to the Muslims, why was no notice taken of the conduct of Van den 
Berg who was, in fact, visited by members of the council while he 
lived in the English garden, previously the property of the Turkish 
merchant, Chellaby? The sanctimonious criticism of Phoonsen’s life- 
style could, presumably, be turned against others. The concubine of 
Van Erp had also lived in the same garden and the wife of the law 
officer had been living with Mr Johnson of the English factory. This 
letter was sent back without an answer. And the situation changed 
for the Dutch lodge with the arrival of Jan Schreuder, the new 
directeur, whom Batavia had entrusted with the responsibility of set- 
ting matters right for the Company in Surat. 

The city of Surat was at its best behaviour with the Dutch. 
Schreuder came with two of the Company’s vessels, the Abbekerk 
and the Horstendaal, while the Nieuwland from Mocha was already 
at the bar. Surat’s behaviour with the Europeans tended to vary 
with the season. Phoonsen did not have the slightest hope for sup- 
port in the good season. It was also known that the Heeren had 
stopped the salary and recalled both Phoonsen and Vos to Europe. 
Phoonsen’s answer was simple. He fled to Bombay. The English 
when first approached, said that this had been arranged privately 
and that the English Company would not intervene. Later Stephen 
Law, Governor of Bombay, refused to send Phoonsen back, saying 
that the man was totally destitute and if he had helped himself to 
the Dutch Company’s cash it must have been due to poverty.’ 

Sensational developments, however, continued to occur at the 
Dutch lodge even after the moving spirit behind it all had itself 
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moved away. Early in February 1741, Willem Van der Laar was 
known to be very sick. Schreuder was bracing himself for the sad 
news of the former’s demise when, on 11 February 1741, he was 
informed that Van der Laar had fled to the English. On February 18 
next, the Council noted that the English had refused to give up Van 
der Laar but would let him return if he so wished. Van der Laar did 
not wish to do so. He said that Albertus Domburg had threatened 
to have him (Van der Laar) brought to the scaffold and he would 
rather leave for Europe. He added that Schreuder should inquire 
into the clandestine spice trading venture of Domburg from Surat 
to Mocha in 1739. When asked, Domburg said he knew nothing 
which would bring Van der Laar to the scaffold but it was possible 
that a guilty conscience was troubling him. As for his private trad- 
ing in spicery, he would submit a written answer. This answer was, 
presumably, submitted in due course, as we have the Council of Jus- 
tice, headed by Johannes Pecock, formerly the head of the 
Ahmedabad Factory, exonerating him on 9 April 1741. This was fol- 
lowed by a further outburst from Van der Laar which we shall dis- 
cuss a little later. 

Arij Van den Broeck, who had succeeded Van der Heijden as 
cashier, fled to the French on 22 February 1741, taking with him Rs 
3000 from the kitty. From his safe retreat Van der Laar told Schreu- 
der that the access which Van den Broeck had to the French was, of 
course, through private trading. Jean Baptiste Levrier, the French 
chief, repeated in toto the position taken by the English in the case 
of Van der Laar. Van den Broeck, when asked whether he would 
consider returning to the Dutch lodge of his own free will, said that 
he had gone too far to retrace his steps now. 

Van der Laar returned energetically to the attack in a letter dated 
17 March 1741.8 The real enemy of Van den Berg, it now appeared, 
was not so much Domburg as it was Pecock, who had recently 
joined the Council of Surat as the second (secunde) after leaving the 
position of chief of Ahmedabad. Van den Berg said that Pecock was 
Phoonsen’s partner in the illegal spice trade at Anmedabad. After 
the Phoonsen flight, accounts of this illegal trade were found among 
his papers, and a prominent document statement of sale of sugar, 
clove and mace signed by Pecock. This paper was taken by Carel 
Bergh, a member of the Council and put away for future use, if 
Pecock did not support Bergh for possible promotion. Pecock was 
also a man much given to native superstition. He would consult 
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soothsayers and astrologers to discover who were his real friends in 
Batavia and who were his enemies in Surat. Domburg was involved 
with Pecock in both illegal private trade and in the other unchris- 
tian activities. It is not very clear from the letter, but it would seem 
that Pecock had fallen out with Van der Laar because of this private 
trade while he was still in Ahmedabad and had openly declared 
that he intended to ruin Van der Laar. The shortfall discovered in 
the warehouse after the departure of Van der Laar was Pecock’s 
doing. 

Both Pecock and Domburg answered with denials and abuse. 
They produced several witnesses who swore that such men as they 
(i.e. Pecock and Domburg) had never had anything to do with pri- 
vate trade. Pecock’said Van der Laar had stolen over three hundred 
pounds of nutmeg from the Company’s warehouse before fleeing 
the lodge. One of the witnesses produced by Pecock was a book- 
binder and messenger called Jan Hendrik Housel. He said that 
about six or seven months ago he had been invited by Van der Laar 
‘to come and smoke a pipe’. Then they appear to have been 
involved in a theological discussion. In the course of it Van der Laar 
maintained that there were two worlds and every human being had 
two souls. One of the souls was reasonable while the other was 
unreasonable; one was a thinking entity while the other was a prod- 
uct of blood, muscles and the veins. This would seem to be crude 
Manichaeism or a garbled version of an Upanishadic doctrine. 
Whatever it was, Housel stoutly retorted that such things were not 
to be found in the holy book. Van der Laar, most unkindly, called 
him ‘a thundering idiot’ (een blixemse gek) for his pains.? 

It is impossible to determine how true were the allegations made 
in the context of these quarrels and what credence we can put in the 
stories narrated at the time. But this much is certain, that the official 
version of Dutchmen living by and among themselves, uncontami- 
nated by the Indian world or private trade, was a fiction. The Portu- 
guese establishment under Moses Tobias (‘a Jew, who is unfortu- 
nately counted among Europeans’, as Schreuder noted on 30 
December 1740) was clearly a centre for such Dutchmen as wished 
to stray from the straight and the narrow path. It is possible that 
Phoonsen’s wife, Juliana, was Indo-Portuguese, which would 
account for the strong support Phoonsen received throughout from 
Tobias. The garden-houses around the city were locations where 
Europeans and Indians would presumably meet as normal people 
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living together in a town. This life was not reported in the official 
papers. And the letters which Van der Laar continued to write, 
threw some suspicion on several sacred cows. There are two letters 
in particular’ in which he spoke of money allegedly extorted by the 
Indian authorities but which did not, in fact, leave the lodge, and 
official expenditure made even on daily necessities like provisions, 
not to speak of items in the Company’s investment, which were 
highly priced. 

Schreuder commented bitterly upon the unreliability of the offi- 
cial accounts and came to the conclusion that Phoonsen alone was 
not to blame. Everyone in the Council in the 1730s had, presumably, 
participated in the questionable activities since discovered, though 
Schreuder would not let the council of the Indies accept the accusa- 
tions against Domburg and Pecock. He clearly had a soft corner for 
Phoonsen, a man more sinned against than sinning. But his efforts 
to recover Phoonsen from the English failed. Phoonsen, as we 
have seen, arrived in Bombay on or a little before 1 December 
1740 as a destitute and was given asylum by the English. He died 
there in March 1742 and whatever little he left in the way of cloth- 
ing etc. were taken away by his wife who had been with him 
throughout. Schreuder demanded and obtained virtually a new 
Council and tried to turn over a new leaf, which was not there. 


NOTES 


1. There are two ‘salary-extracts’ entered in K(oloniaal) A(rchief), Volume 
2437, at the Algemeen Rijksarchief, The Hague, which on p. 2215, give the 
details about Phoonsen’s birth and his first enrolment in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company. Phoonsen, in his letter to the Governor General 
and Council in Batavia, dated 7 September 1728, gave information about 
the death of Bruinink and his taking over provisionally at the Surat lodge: 
K.A., 1996, p. 2, in the second part of the volume. The general situation in 
the city of Surat has ben given in some detail in my Indian Merchants and 
the Decline of Surat, 1700-1750 (Wiesbaden, 1979), while short sketches of 
Bernard Phoonsen and Pieter Phoonsen are available in W. Wijnaendts van 
Resandt, De Gezaghebbers der Oost-Indische Compagnie op hare Buiten-Com- 
ptoiren in Azie (Amsterdam, 1944). I regret I do not have the latter book at 
hand for citing exact references. Phoonsen’s mother, ‘the widow Kerkeling’, 
left him a house in Amsterdam and some money, a little before his troubles 
began at the Dutch lodge in Surat. A statement to that effect was found in 
Phoonsen’s private papers after he had fled to the Governor of Surat: K.A., 
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2437, pp. 2188f. Complaints from the Heeren XVII, the directors of the 
Dutch Company, were frequent in the 1730s, e.g. letter dated 12 September 
1736, cited in K.A., 2339, pp. 13-16, letter dated 17 September 1737 in K.A., 
2367, pp. 25-8 and letter dated 20 September 1738 in K.A., 2401, pp. 56-8. 
Henry Lowther’s comment is made in his letter to Robert Cowan, Governor 
of Bombay, 10 January 1731. The Papers of Robert Cowan are in the Public 
Record Office, Belfast. I read this letter in microfilm reel'2020 at the India 
Office Library and Records, London. 

2. The breakdown of Van der Heijden was of a serious kind as he had 
presumably turned violent. The Council noted on 28 March 1736, that Van 
der Heijden was being strictly guarded but even then it was inadvisable to 
let him stay on ‘in a Muslim town’. They added that a change of air under 
similar circumstances had produced good results before: K.A., 2282, p. 564. 
There is no mention, however, of Van der Heijden’s departure or return 
from Batavia. 

3. Van den Berg broke up the Dutch factory in Mocha and returned to 
Surat in late 1738. His letter, dated 15 August 1738 to the Council in Surat, 
suggesting methods of coercing the administration in Mocha, is in K.A., 
2367, pp. 506-12. The subsequent developments can be followed in the min- 
utes of the Council of 14 February 1739, pp. 292-4, 18 February 1739, pp. 
336-8, and 30 March 1739, pp. 433-4 in the same Volume and also the min- 
utes of the Council dated 18 September 1739, which noted Van den Berg’s 
living among strangers of dubious character like the English, in K.A., 2401, 
pp. 360-1, and finally the attempt to arrest Van den Berg, which ended in 
failure, in the minutes of 18 April 1740, ibid., pp. 790-803. 

4, The denunciation of Phoonsen by Van der Heijden is in K.A., 2436, p. 
155, and the further developments as related in the proceedings of the 
Council can be read in sequence. Jan Schreuder, on arrival at Surat in early 
October 1740, expressed great dissatisfaction at the fact that these minutes 
were not written at the time but immediately before he himself took over 
charge. 

5. It may be noted here that, on an earlier occasion, the directeur and the 
Council had protested before the Governor of Surat against the ill-treatment 
of Dutchmen on the streets of the city, with no effect. This trifling matter 
indicates how much information we miss in the bland notes of the official 
proceedings. 

6. In this letter, which is in K.A., 2436, pp. 306-7, Phoonsen said that his 
son, Pompeus, had taken him to seek the bakshi’s shelter but later, when it 
was alleged that he had converted to Islam, the bakshi sent him to Rustum’s 
garden. He added that he had rented this garden for the last several years. 

7. Phoonsen’s flight to Bombay and the initial reaction of the English 
were noted by the Dutch Council on 5 December 1740, ibid., pp. 531-3. The 
English Council of Bombay, however, noted the fugitive’s arrival upon the 
island in their consultation of 1 December 1740, cf. Bombay Public Proceed- 
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ings, Range 341, Vol. 11, at the India Office Library and Records, London, 
under date. There are two letters from Stephen Law to Schreuder refusing 
to give up Phoonsen and stressing Phoonsen’s poverty, dated 29 December 
1740 and 20 March 1741, in K.A., 2436, pp. 885-6 and 1246. In the Consul- 
tation of 13 August 1742, the English Council at Bombay noted that none of 
Phoonsen’s property could be recovered for Schreuder, as whatever little he 
left had’ been claimed by her ‘whom he declared his lawful wife and 
bequeathed everything to before his death’, B.P.P., Range 341, Vol. 13, under 
date. 

8. The narration is based on Council minutes of the Dutch at Surat and 
can be followed under the different dates in K.A., 2436. The important letter 
from Van der Laar is in K.A., 2437, pp. 1731-5. 

9. Housel’s testimony is in K.A., 2437, p. 1746. The comment on Mani- 
chaeism and Upanishads is, of course, an interpolation of mine. 

10. The two letters of Van der Laar, containing detailed allegations 
against the manner in which the Dutch affairs were run at Surat, even 
under Schreuder, are in ibid., pp. 2607-42. It is interesting to note that 
Schreuder himself made a similar allegation, when on arrival he found the 
Dutch garden and the lodge in a sorry state of disrepair while a consider- 
able amount of money was shown every year in the Council’s books as hav- 
ing been spent on maintenance: cf. Schreuder and Pecock, secret letter to 
Batavia, 31 March 1741, ibid., pp. 2547-8. 
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Malabar in c. 1740* 


usual even for this restless coast. Business had suddenly 

boomed in the venerable city of Calicut. New and spectacular 
demand had revived its sluggish market. To the north the English, 
in Tellicherry, were embarrassed. To the south the Dutch, in Cochin, 
were furious. The system of dealing with Malabar that they had 
carefully evolved over a century threatened to collapse. Calicut was 
sucking in pepper from all over the coast. This demand was not 
something tangible that the Jan Compagnie could strike against. 
But, as if in answer to the recovery of Calicut, a new state-monopoly 
was emerging in Travancore. It represented an equally deadly threat 
to the Dutch. A war, therefore, was brewing in the south. Two facts 
stood out for everyone to see: the amazing resilience of Calicut and 
the determination of the Dutch to uphold their dispensation. Both 
had a curious history behind them. 

The port of Calicut was thrown up and established in prosperity 
during the second half of the thirteenth century. This was the out- 
come of a remarkable transformation in the course and character of 
Asian trade. 

Before this time the ports of the Persian Gulf had maintained a 
predominance in the commerce of the Arabian Sea. Vessels had usu- 
ally sailed from Bussora and Hormuz to Quilon and Colombo. 
Quilon had been the centre specially for the numerous junks from 
China. 


[: the year 1740 Malabar was in a state of turmoil which was un- 


“First published in Bengal Past and Present, 80, 1960. 
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In February 1258 the city of Baghdad was stormed by the 
Mongols. The Caliph, Al Mustasim, was killed. Hulagu declared the 
abolition of the Abbasid Caliphate. This political collapse caused a 
commercial decline. The area of the Persian Gulf lost its important 
role in the trade of the Arabian Sea. Egypt, under its vigorous 
Mamluk Sultans, assumed control and Arab traders began to sail 
from a revived Aden to the newly established Calicut. In 1342 Ibn 
Batuta spoke of the flourishing trade of Calicut. He was the first for- 
eign traveller to do so.! 

With this transformation, a keen competition began between the 
Arabs from the Red Sea coast and the merchants from South China. 
Calicut became the main centre for the Arabs. They aided the 
Zamorin in his territorial expansion and drew upon his friendship 
in their commercial ambition. The Chinese faced a difficult situa- 
tion. Their trade to Malabar was considerable and of long standing. 
By the beginning of the fifteenth century, however, they had with- 
drawn completely from this navigation.‘These people of Cathay,’ 
wrote Joseph of Cranganore in the sixteenth century, 


are men of remarkable energy and formerly drove a first rate trade at the 
city of Calicut. But the king of Calicut, having treated them badly, they quit- 
ted that city, and returning shortly after, inflicted no small slaughter on the 
people of Calicut, and after that returned no more.” 


Simultaneously with this Chinese withdrawal, Arab voyages to 
the coast of Southern China were discontinued. The day of the long 
voyages was, at any rate for some time to come, definitely over. The 
pattern of Asian trade, as it stretched from the ports of China to the 
ports on the Red Sea, was, therefore, further re-arranged. Of this 
new arrangement Moreland, in one of his less-known articles, 
writes as follows: 


Owing to seasonal, and perhaps other, causes these long voyages were not 
good business, and eventually the main trade routes were organized in 
three sections, divided by the Malay Peninsula and India. In the fifteenth 
century, a few junks from China still reached India but most of them 
stopped at Malacca; Indian-owned ships covered the section between Ma- 
ce and the Indian Coasts; Arab-owned ships dominated the Arabian 
seas. 


Calicut, as the centre of Arab trade, became the pivot in the 
exchange between Eastern and Western Asia. 
The organization of Arab trade is thus described by Moreland: 
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These Arab owners lived in Egypt, or in the Red Sea ports, or at Hormuz, 
which was then (1500 A.D.) an Arab Kingdom under Persian suzerainty; 
some of them occasionally visited India in person; and they maintained 
resident agents on both shores, in east Africa as far south as Mozambique, 
and in India almost down to Cape Comorin. I have found nothing to sug- 
gest that the Arabs competed among themselves, but there is evidence to 
prove that they formed a close ring to maintain their old-standing mono- 
poly of the most lucrative trade, that for the mediterranean; they were 
largely interrelated and they commonly had shares in each other’s ven- 
tures." 


We do not know how the Arabs acquired their monopoly in the 
fifteenth century. There is no doubt, however, that the character of 
their settled commerce was essentially peaceful. In this they were 
carrying forward an old tradition. Describing the nature of mediae- 
val Asian trade Prof. Schrieke writes: 


The inviolability of the trade caravans was generally recognized and plun- 
dering of them censured. In the Moslem states that had been the case for a 
long time before. The unity of the gigantic Caliphate, perpetuating the age- 
old traditions of the previous periods of civilization, especially the 
Hellenistic and-Roman, had established the freedom of trade and the secu- 
rity of the trader so firmly that they continued to exist even after the one 
large state had been divided into a number of principalities .... As soon as 
a people participated in international trade it found itself compelled to 
abide honourably by the unwritten law of the inviolability of the trader be- 
cause the principle of reciprocity required it and otherwise trade would be 
broken off. And trade had become a necessity.” 


When, on 17 December 1500, Cabral decided to attack and seize 
two Muslim ships loading pepper at Calicut, he sinned against this 
unwritten law.® 

It would, however, be a mistake to think that violence had never 
affected Asian commerce before the arrival of the Europeans. Piracy 
had always plagued trade. Kings had sporadically oppressed mer- 
chants.’ What happened now was that violence erupted between 
merchants. The fighting became sustained and systematic. 

A second—and a more likely—mistake would be to think of this 
fighting in religious terms. It was never the intention of the Portu- 
guese to sweep the Muslims, qua Muslims, off the seas. Their hosti- 
lity was throughout directed against the long-range networks of 
Asian trade. They aimed at those influential groups who traded from 
Cairo to Calicut, Cambay to Malacca and who could, at any time, 
float an Egyptian armada or conjure up a Turko-Indian alliance. It 
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was essentiai for the Portuguese to render these groups innocuous 
before Portugal could make an effective entry into Asian commerce. 
The same did not apply to local trading complexes which, with ves- 
sels operating over a couple of hundred miles, kept the assembly 
centres of Asian trade supplied with regional produce. These feeding 
arteries were an essential part of the structure of Asian trade. They 
sustained a numerous middle-income group along the coasts of the 
Continent, at any rate in the region with which we are concerned. In 
Malabar these feeder-lines were overwhelmingly controlled by the 
Muslims. But they never attracted sustained Portuguese hostility.’ 

The Portuguese were important not because they were violent 
but because they were original. They brought with them the new 
Euro-Asian commerce which was basically different from Asian 
trade. The Arab merchants in Calicut saw the difference im- 
mediately. In an impassioned appeal to the Zamorin not to receive 
the new competitors, they said: 


We are astonished that you should debase yourself by receiving into your 
country these enemies of your law and strangers to'the customs of your 
Kingdom .... Their country is almost 5000 leagues from hence, and the 
voyage out and home is attended by many dangers through unknown and 
stormy seas, besides the great cost of their large ships with so many men 
and guns. Hence, at whatever prices they might dispose of their spices in 
Portugal, it is obvious that such a trade must be carried on with great loss, 
which is manifest that they are pirates and not merchants, who come here 
to rob and take your city.’ 


Compared to Asian trade, Euro-Asian commerce required the 
investment of a much larger capital. The risks were considerably 
greater. The profits, therefore, had to be spectacular. To meet this 
challenge, the Portuguese devised a system of compulsion. It com- 
prised two elements and has to be clearly distinguished from the 
much discussed outbreaks of violence. On land the compulsion was 
exercised through a series of treaties concluded with the local 
princes. These treaties were, in fact, imposed upon the princes by 
force. Through them, the Portuguese obtained the right to acquire 
the produce of the land at prices fixed much below the market.!© 
At sea, the compulsion was embodied in the pass-system. If an 
Asian vessel wished to sail the waves, it had to obtain a Portuguese 
permit. In the history of Asian trade, this curious device of compul- 
sion was something worse than a nuisance. It was, in fact, a com- 
mercial weapon of considerable significance. On the face of it, the 
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purchase of a Portuguese permit signified the acceptance of Portu- 
guese superiority. In itself it would have meant little except a possi- 
ble rise in prices. Actually, to obtain such a permit, an Asian vessel 
had to enter a Portuguese port or maintain some permanent connec- 
tion with one. If a vessel put in at a port and paid the customs—or 
its owner went to the extent of having a resident agent there—it 
would only be commercial commonsense to do business at that 
port. Thus, an effectively enforced pass-system would have the 
power to attract trade to any particular port and, necessarily, divert 
it from others. We shall see later that this was the principle upon 
which the Dutch acted in 1788 to safeguard the interests of their 
port, Cochin, against the threat of the newly-established port at Al- 
lepy in Travancore. 

In the early sixteenth century, the Portuguese acted with vigour 
to attract Asian trade to their own ports. ‘As soon as the fortress of 
Goa was on the point of completion,’ writes Danvers 


Albuquerque dispatched several captains along the coast with orders to 
compel all the ships they met with to go into that port. This he did for two 
reasons, firstly, that he might benefit the harbour and re-people the city, and 
that the caravans of Narsinga and of the Kingdom of the Deccan, with their 
merchandise, might come there in search of horses, as they used to do of 
old; and secondly that he might ruin the harbour of Bhatkal, which had be- 
come the principal seat of trade with Ormuz." 


The quest for revenue and the struggle against the Muslim aris- 
tocracy of commerce thus coalesced into an elaborate pass-system. 
The system was enforced fairly successfully. ‘Among these 
Malabars,’ noted Linschoten at the end of the sixteenth century, 


the white Mores do inhabite that beleeve in Mahomet, and their greatest 
traffique is unto the redde sea, though they may not do it, neyther any 
(other) Indian, without the Portingalles pasport, otherwise the Portingals 
army (which yearly saileth along the coasts, to keepe them cleare from sea 
rovers) for the safetie of their merchants, finding them or any other Indian 
or nation (whatsoever) at sea without a pasport, woulde take them for a 
prize, as oftentimes it happeneth that they bring shippes from Cambaia, 
Malabar or from the Ile of Sumatra, and other places that traffique to the 
redde sea.” 


‘The Portuguese and the Viceroy of Goa,’ wrote Pyrard de Laval 


are wont every year at the beginning of summer, which is in the month of 
September, to equip two fleets of a hundred galeots, along with three or 
four large galleys. Half of the fleet they send to the north as far as Diu or 
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Cambaye and thereabouts to guard the coast and hold the power over the 
sea, and prevent anyone from sailing there without their passport. The 
other half they send south as far as Cape Comorin for the same purpose but 
principally to purge the seas of Malabar corsairs.”? 

In a sense this was a significant intervention in Asian trade. But 
it is clear that the Portuguese never intended to destroy this com- 
merce. They only aimed to control it. 

The control that they eventually established was partial and 
localized. In some regions it failed to affect Asian trade altogether. 
Thus,-of the eastern sea-board Dr T. Raychaudhuri writes: * 
Coromandel appears to have been less affected than many other parts of 
Asia by Portuguese attempts to control the sea-routes. Their settlements at 
San Thome and Nagapatam were in no position to force Indian merchants 
to take passes or licences—an essential element of the Portuguese colonial 
and commercial system—and there is no evidence to show that 
Coromandel traders applied for passes to Goa or Colombo.” 


In early seventeenth century, the Dutch in Coromandel found the 
business of the Chetty merchants well-established. In the second 
half of the century the competition offered by the Chetties was, for 
the Dutch, a major problem. They failed to solve it. The Indian 
challenge therefore played an important role in the decline of Dutch 
trade.!® 

Even on the West Coast, Indian merchants were far from ruined. 
In the first half of the seventeenth century Virji Borah, the merchant- 
prince of Surat, controlled a wide network of commercial contacts. 
Borah’s agents were prepared to supply goods at all Indian ports 
not controlled by the Portuguese. Mustafa Khan, the nobleman of 
Bijapur, drove a lucrative trade with Mocha. The ‘Sidderkaer’ Com- 
pany at Raybag controlled a network similar to that of Borah’s. The 
Dutch attempt to trade in Bijapur failed mainly because of the com- 
petition offered by the Muslim merchants.” 

The most sensible summing-up comes as usual from Moreland. 
‘The Moslems’, he writes, “had by no means been driven off the 
seas, and they continued to conduct much of the maritime com- 
merce, sometimes by licence, and sometimes in defiance of their 
competitors.’18 

In some regions, however, the effect was perceptible. As the Por- 
tuguese system of ‘trade by compulsion’ was gradually elaborated, 
trade declined in Calicut. The decline was gradual and not the out- 
come of direct hostilities. Trade was, in the main, taken away from 
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Calicut through the pass-system. In the second decade of the six- 
teenth century Calicut was still a prosperous city. Tomé Pirés spoke 
of it in 1512 as ‘a very famous port and the best thing in all 
Malabar’! 

The discussion of Barbosa, 1518, was lengthy and enthusiastic. He 
spoke of affluent merchants, both local and strangers. The Barbares 
of Malabar, the Moplas who were partially Arab, the Chetties from 
Coromandel and the Guzraties from Cambay had beautiful houses in 
the city and estates of importance in the country. But the Portuguese 
attack on the long-range networks of Asian trade was already mak- 
ing an impression. “There were’, wrote Barbosa, 


other foreign Moors in Calicut, whom they call Pardesy (obviously the San- 
skrit word Paradeshi, meaning foreigner). These are Arabs, Persians, 
Guzarates, Khorasanys and Decanys: they are great merchants and possess, 
in this place, wives and children, and ships for sailing to all parts with all 
kinds of goods. They have among them a Moorish governor who rules over 
and chastizes them, without the King meddling with them. And before the 
King of Portugal discovered the country, they were so numerous and pow- 
erful in the city of Calicut, that the gentiles did not venture to dispute with 
them. And after that, the King of Portugal made himself master there, and 
these Moors saw that they could not defend it, they began to leave the 
country, and little by little they went away from it, so that very few of them 
remain.”° 


The Muslim aristocracy of Asian trade was feeling the pressure. 
Trade, however, was still considerable in Calicut. It was the diver- 
sion of this trade to Cochin and Goa that eventually ruined the land 
of the Zamorins. In 1598 Linschoten noted: 


When the Portugals began to prosper and to get possession of the country, 
and so became maisters of the sea, Calecat beganne to decay and to lose 
both name and traffique and now at this time it is one of the towns of least 
account in all Malabar and Cochin to the contrarie their King being very 
rich and richer than the Samorin.”! 


In this stagnant state, Calicut remained throughout the greater 

part of the seventeenth century. John Fryre, who travelled in these 
parts of Asia during the years 1672-81, wrote of the port: 
What is... left of Calicut is not equivalent to what might be expected from 
the gleaning of so many Ages of Traffic ... . For the City that stood upon 
stilts is tripped up, for down it is gone; and the Temple, whose Marble 
Pillars durst compare with those of Agrippa’s in the Roman Pantheon is 
Topsy-turvey .... The citizens are urbane, being trained up to Commerce, 
but the Trade gone to Goa, along with the Portugals.” 
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With the effective establishment of the Dutch in the region a re- 
vival, probably, began for Calicut.” 

But for a significant expansion of its trade the port of the 
Zamorins had to wait for another alteration in Asian trade. It came 
only in 1730. 

In the meantime, the United East India Company of the Nether- 
lands had settled on the coast of Malabar. Dutch relations with 
Malabar can be divided in its three phases. When they first 
appeared, they came to fight the Portuguese and trade with the 
Indians. They won their fight and decided to abandon the trade. 
The second phase saw the Dutch working to keep alive the system 
of compulsion introduced by the Portuguese. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century this system broke down. Nonetheless the Dutch 
refused to pay the market price for the pepper they desired. Before 
the end of the eighteenth century they abandoned Malabar. In itself 
this was the story of a failure. But it had its importance. In Malabar 
the Dutch were, of all Europeans, the most committed. They were 
almost a territorial power and their commercial contacts were wide. 
Compared to them, the English—with one factory in Tellicherry in 
the north and another at Anjengo in the south—were peripheral to 
the mainstream of events in Malabar. In the Dutch failure, therefore, 
lies the commercial history of the Coast. In the year 1636 the Dutch 
East India Company began the well-known blockade of Goa. At the 
same time, it made a determined effort to acquire the pepper of 
Malabar by offering the spices of Indonesia. As the hostilities 
dragged on, commercial experience accumulated. The Dutch were 
in their most mercantile mood. They found. that while the Portu- 
guese navy made the pepper trade unsafe at sea, a great deal of 
pepper reached Bijapur overland. They discovered that the mer- 
chants of Bijapur were prosperous and well-organized. If pepper 
was the aim, then Bijapur offered greater opportunities than 
Calicut.4 But it was always necessary to pay the market price. The 
Muslim merchants carried on a traditional and considerable trade 
with Persia and Mocha. As the Dutch demand continued, the price 
of pepper rose steeply. The Indian merchants haggled continuously 
over the high prices that the Dutch demanded for their Indonesian 
produce. The Dutch were further unwilling to sell on credit. They 
found, however, that this was a necessity. Somewhat unreasonably, 
their hopes about Malabar remained high. By 1647 the Governor- 
General and Council in Batavia were thinking that in the long run 
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it would be possible to acquire all the pepper of Malabar, to drive 
the Portuguese out and not to give the English a chance to settle 
on the coast. In 1657 came the first bleak warning. The Dutch gover- 
nor of Ceylon warned Batavia that to obtain all the pepper of 
Malabar, the Company would require ‘more rights’ than they pos- 
sessed at the time.*? On 7 January 1663 Cochin capitulated to the 
Dutch.”6 

The first phase of Dutch relations with Malabar was over. Every- 
thing was ready for the second to begin. In the course of the strug- 
gle with the Portuguese, a series of treaties had been concluded 
with the various princes of the coast. They were closely modelled 
on the treaties that the Portuguese had previously made. Stipula- 
tions regarding obligatory and exclusive delivery of pepper by the 
princes to the Dutch figured prominently.2” What was now needed 
was a Clear formulation of policy. 

Appropriately enough the statement of policy came from the pen 
of the conqueror of Cochin. In his instructions to Ludoff van Cous- 
ter, Commandeur designate for the coast of Malabar, the redoubt- 
able Rijkloff van Goens, senior,® set forth the intentions of the 
Dutch and argued their justification. A complete control was to be 
established over all the pepper and wild cinnamon produced in 
Malabar. The right to this monopoly had been earned in battles and 
confirmed by treaties. The Portuguese had enjoyed this privilege 
and the Dutch were their successors. The princes of Malabar had 
agreed to this succession and the fact was already on record in the 
treaties concluded with them. The initial expenses in battles and de- 
molition had been heavy and it was only just that they be made up 
by the produce of Malabar.” 

But what is obviously just is not always easily obtainable. The 
price of pepper offered by the Dutch was, at this time, twelve rix- 
dollars for a candy of 500 pounds. In the north the Portuguese went 
up to twenty rix-dollars. Nearer home the Muslims in Calicut and 
the English in Porka outbid the Dutch. The massive naval watch of 
the Portuguese—specially along the coast of north Malabar—was 
not replaced by a comparable Dutch effort. In his ‘instructions’ of 
1663 Van Goens said that the Batavia Castle was opposed to it 
because it was uneconomical. Cruising along the Zamorin’s coast 
was ‘excused’. In 1757 Casparus de Jong, Commandeur of Malabar, 
considered this to have been the first blunder of the Dutch. ‘From 
this it followed’, he wrote, 
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that Calicut and Panany, the foremost trading centres of the Zamorin, situ- 
ated between our establishments in Cochin and Cannanore, attracted all the 
supply of pepper to themselves. The Muslims of Surat, Arabs from the Red 
Sea and other peoples from the north came there to buy pepper and trans- 
ported it without hindrance. In course of time, this affected our procure- 
ment very adversely.” 

Commander de Jong was using the advantage of hindsight to 
make the best of a good case. Calicut, no doubt, revived with the 
eclipse of the Portuguese. But the business boom which de Jong 
could watch in 1757 had come only in the 1730s. 

It was, however, obvious that even as the Dutch attempted to 
enforce a monopoly in pepper, it was going to be extremely diffi- 
cult. The agreements with the princes did little to prevent what the 
Dutch called ‘smuggling’, but what was, in fact, an attempt by the 
merchants of Malabar to sell to the highest bidder, irrespective of 
any agreements their princes may have concluded above their 
heads. Among the Dutch themselves, there was some doubt as to 
whether they actually had any right to enforce such a monopoly, 
which was clearly against the interests of the people. ‘If the 
Company’, Van Rheede wrote in 1675, 
want to procure pepper in Malabar, they must behave as merchants and fol- 
low the market. Since pepper belongs to the merchants and not to the kings 
or the landed gentry, no more is gained by an exclusive contract than the 
right of expropriation (‘recht van naaste’). All the forts, castles, watchposts 
and expensive establishments .. . will not make pepper a penny cheaper for 
us, nor guarantee that it would not fall in the hands of the English and the 
Muslims.*! 

Before we proceed any further, it is advisable to distinguish bet- 
ween two aspects of this discussion which went on well into our 
period. The first was whether the Dutch had any legal right to all 
the pepper of Malabar. In other words, what exactly did the princes 
promise in their agreements and did they themselves have any right 
to make such promises? The other was, irrespective of what was le- 
gally theirs, what could the Dutch, in fact, do to obtain the pepper 
they desired at the price they were prepared to pay? The Dutch 
were, in effect, attempting to enforce a monopoly in the interior 
where the pepper was produced, but were themselves unwilling 
and unable to penetrate any further than the town-walls of their 
coastal establishments. This practical problem was, to them, of the 
greatest significance and repeatedly posed the unpleasant choice 
between normal trade and expensive wars. 
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The first problem was almost academic in character. Usually it 
was taken for granted that the United East India Company had a 
perfect right to all the pepper. The fact that they never came any- 
where near getting all of it was ascribed to the greed and 
faithlessness of the peoples of Malabar.** Very infrequently a Com- 
mandeur, addicted to the habit of reflection, would raise a dissenting 
voice. In our period we have two such unusual men. The first was 
Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse, in charge of the Malabar Com- 
mandement from 1735 to 1743. ‘One point J must notice here’, van 
Gollenesse wrote in his memoir, 


which is of great importance in the Company’s service viz. although the 
Kings and princes exercise great authority over their subjects, affairs are so 
regulated by the laws of Cheruman Perumal that their rule can in no way 
be called despotic; subjects obey their king ungrudgingly as long as he re- 
mains within the limits of the law; even if a chief were to wrong a few in- 
dividuals, the whole community would not take up the quarrel; but if he 
were to issue orders calculated to injure the interests of the whole commu- 
nity, they would not be obeyed. I draw attention to this in special connec- 
tion with pepper, and I confess to have made a mistake more than once in 
stating in the Company’s papers that kings and chiefs alone can and should 
stop the export of pepper, and having examined the subject more carefully, 
I have come to the conclusion that their power in this matter is small if they 
do not wish to bring the hatred of the whole nation upon their head; since 
the Kings have indeed with the knowledge of their subjects promised to 
supply the Company with pepper but not at any particular price; and in the 
contracts made with the King of Tekkenkur, dated 16 June 1664, it is dis- 
tinctly laid down that the pepper must be paid for at such prices and with 
such commodities and specie, silver or gold, as the bazaar from time to time 
demands and as can be agreed upon with the traders or ordinary merchants 
.... The people of Malabar will not make a fuss about trifles; but when vital 
interests are at stake, such as those bound up with pepper, areca, rice and 
oil, they will, by no means, willingly allow their hands to be tied, or must 
be compelled by force.* 


The only other Commandeur who took up a similar position was 
Casparus de Jong. In 1757 he wrote what he called his ‘Confidential 
Reflections on the state of Malabar’. In this he devoted some atten- 
tion to what he described as the problem of ‘untrustworthiness’ of 
the Malabar princes. Much withering comments, said de Jong, had 
been penned before by his predecessors on this point. But as an 
‘impartial inquirer’ he was obliged to ask whether something could 
not be said on the side of the princes, whether, in fact, the Company 
were not calling upon them to do more than what was in their 
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power or was agreed to in the treaties. It was clear, he argued on the 
basis of old papers he had seen, that in the beginning the agree- 
ments were never considered to confer a monopoly at a fixed price, 
which was well below the market. This was a phase when the 
power of the Company was held in awe by the peoples of Malabar. 
Nonetheless no attempt was made in this direction. When in 1679, 
Marten Huijsman, the visiting commissioner in Malabar, argued in 
favour of holding a substantial military force on the coast to enforce 
fulfilment of the agreements, the Heeren XVII doubted whether 
such ‘a method of trade through force’ would succeed for long. 
They also queried whether the agreements gave the right which 
was sought to be enforced. In any case, they pointed out, the agree- 
ments had lost their force through non-observance. De Jong’s con- 
sidered opinion about all this was that the princes were obliged to 
prevent ‘smuggling’ if and when their subjects were paid reason- 
ably for the pepper which was theirs. But when their subjects could 
get double the value for their crop elsewhere, the kings were pow- 
erless to prevent the export of pepper as they had no rights to con- 
clude agreements against the general interests of their subjects. 
What was more, the agreements with the princes never specified a 
fixed price at which pepper was to be delivered. ‘This should be 
adequate’, De Jong wrote in conclusion ‘about the agreements of 
which we have sought to make so much in later times.” 

But, as we said, the problem whether the agreements with the 
princes gave the Dutch a claim on all the pepper at a price substan- 
tially below the market, was of an academic nature. The practical 
problem of actual procurement had to be solved. The treaties were 
there—to be appealed to if necessary, ignored if not. 

All the pepper produced in Malabar was not always thought to 
be needed by the Company. In fact, for a few years in the nineties 
of the seventeenth century procurement in Malabar was entirely 
stopped. Pepper was then flowing into the Company’s warehouses 
in Palembang and Bantam. 

Restrictions on the pepper trade were, therefore, lifted for a time 
in Malabar. Out of this period of grace, two practices of importance 
emerged. Passes began to be issued to the merchants in Malabar for 
carrying their pepper across to the coast of Coromandel by sea. The 
Dutch began to sell a limited amount of pepper in Cochin to dis- 
pose of their accumulated stock. There were three good reasons be- 
hind the issue of passes for Coromandel. First, the Company did 
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not, as we have just seen, need the pepper which would thus be ex- 
ported. Second, it would, in any case, have been ‘smuggled’ over 
the hills and the Dutch were in no position to prevent this. Third, 
the merchants, who engaged in this trade, re-employed the pagodas 
which they obtained in Coromandel to purchase tobacco at 
Jaffnapatam. This was to the economic advantage of Jaffnapatam, 
which then stood under Dutch sovereignty. Although the attitude of 
the Company regarding pepper was to change fairly soon, this little 
circuit of Asian trade, Malabar-Coromandel-Ceylon—Malabar, was 
allowed to operate throughout the eighteenth century. The other de- 
velopment, that of selling pepper to Asian vessels calling at Cochin, 
was a somewhat more complex undertaking. It was done partly to 
prevent the princes of Malabar from knowing that the Company 
was taking no further interest in this commodity and partly to 
maintain a commercial connection with the Muslim merchants of 
Surat. At the same time it was a challenge to Calicut, whose trade 
this measure was supposed to divert.* 

In 1698 the Heeren XVII instructed a maximum procurement 
of pepper in Malabar, irrespective of what was being done in 
Indonesia. The Heeren wished to build up a stock in Europe and lay 
down the law to their European competitors. The situation in Malabar 
quickly returned to what can be called normal for the Dutch—the 
drive for procurement, the consistent complaint of ‘smuggling’ and 
the periodic alarms over diverse competitors. In 1701 the retiring Com- 
mandeur Wickelman advised his successor to exercise all vigilance 
against ‘smuggling’ as the English ‘who came to the market with an 
ample purse’ were getting away with a great deal.*° 

This was only to be expected. The English had settled at Anjengo, 
in Travancore, in 1684 and at Tellicherry, in the dominion of the 
Kolattiri Raja, about 1694-5. They were doing something rather un- 
usual. On the whole, they were carrying on trade much as any 
Asian merchant, with a substantial capital to invest, would have 
done. They claimed no monopoly and imposed no restrictions. But 
their simple trade offensive made things extremely difficult for the 
Dutch in northern Malabar. The price of pepper rose. The Malabar 
Council, i.e. the Dutch H.Q. in Cochin, found it peculiarly difficult 
to obtain any cardamom. Cardamom was grown only in the north. 
And the English were settled too close to it. The Dutch gradually 
withdrew from the trade in the north, leaving the field to the En- 
glish.?” ~ 
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The French settled at Mahé in 1725. They were, of course, one 
more factor making for high prices in North Malabar. But till the 
year 1728 things were comparatively quiet. In May 1728 Chattoo 
Chetty, the wealthy merchant of Agar, offered to supply the English 
factory at Tellicherry, 500 candies of pepper at Rs 61 a candy. In July 
the English received an offer of forty candies at Rs 61 from a 
Muslim merchant called Muccolly Paqui.28 This however was the 
last of such a low price in Malabar. Spectacular events were in the 
offing. 

If the storming of Baghdad in 1258 had helped to establish the 
city of Calicut, the battle of Gulnabad, fought almost in the outskirts 
of Isfahan on 8 March 1722, helped Calicut to acquire its last burst 
of prosperity. With the disaster to Persian arms at Gulnabad, the 
Safavid dynasty finally collapsed. Trade in the Persian Gulf had 
been stagnating for a considerable time. The Afghan occupation, 
which followed Gulnabad, brought it to a complete standstill. The 
worst sufferers were, perhaps, the Dutch. Their trade to Persia was 
never to revive again. Somewhat differently affected were a sub- 
stantial group of Asian traders, mainly Indians. Accustomed for a 
long time to trade in the Gulf, they were now obliged to seek their 
fortune elsewhere. They selected Malabar. With this turning of the 
northern Trade, Calicut sprang to new life and the whole of Malabar 
experienced a phase of intense commercial activity.°? 

This new demand was greatly to the advantage of the merchants 
of Malabar and the princes of the Coast. The feudal fragmentation 
of Malabar nursed a vigorous merchant class. A second spectacular 
development now threatened the princes and merchants alike. Thi: 
was an internal phenomenon. In the year 1729, just when the north- 
ern vessels were abandoning the Gulf and the first stir was noticed 
in Calicut, a young man of twenty-three called Martanda Varma 
ascended the throne of Travancore. He was an embittered young 
man and a very able and determined person. The state of Travan- 
core was small and collateral branches of the royal family ruled in- 
dependently in a great part of it. Within Travancore proper the 
nobles of the land made it very difficult for the King to rule. Of 
these, the most powerful were the eight councillors to the temple of 
Sri Padmanava Swami at Trivandrum. This temple owned most of 
the land in Travancore and the councillors carried on its administra- 
tion. They had decided that they did not want a strong king and, as 
Martanda Varma promised to become one, they had been trying for 
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a number of years to put him out of the way. A grim determination 
and a remarkable mobility had enabled the prince to survive. On 
ascending the throne Martanda Varma raised his own mercenary 
army. In 1733 he struck. Forty-two of the proudest nobles were 
hanged and their property confiscated. Internal centralization was 
achieved almost at one stroke.*° 

Expansion at the cost of the collateral branches of the royal family 
was proceeding simultaneously. Immediately to the north of the 
territories of Martanda Varma lay the lands of the family called 
Elayadathu Swarupam, whom the Dutch simply referred to as the 
princes of Peritally, and the King of Desinganad, whom the Dutch 
chose to call the Signattij. In 1731 Martanda Varma attacked and 
annexed Desinganad. This was something quite unheard of in 
Malabar. It was, of course, the recognized prerogative of one prince 
to attack another. Annexation was against all tradition. A coalition of 
northern princes, therefore, drove Martanda Varma back. Nothing 
daunted the young King of Travancore as he annexed the territory of 
Elayadathu Swarupam in 1734 and returned to the attack against 
Desinganad in 1739. The expansion of Travancore had begun.*? 

It was an unusual expansion, in as much as it was accompanied 
by a high degree of centralization. A bureaucratic state was in for- 
mation. The basis was being laid for a massive intervention in the 
economic life of the people. The principal aim of this intervention 
would, of course, be the trade in pepper. It was a commodity for 
which Asian vessels from the north were scouring the coast from 
Mangalore to Cochin. We shall now turn to a consideration of the 
production and trade in this precious commodity. 

Pepper was grown all over the coast but the concentration of its 
production was inland, at the foot of the Western Ghats. The vines 
were planted in orchards and trees like the mango and the areka nut 
were used as support. A healthy vine would live for about twenty- 
five years and would yield the best pepper for six or seven. 

The fruit was plucked while green, usually in the months of 
October and November. It was then laid out in the sun to dry. After 
a few days of this, the pepper became black. This dry and black 
pepper was considered fit for export.” 

It is unfortunate that though numerous travellers described the 
plantations, no one discussed their ownership. The process through 
which the produce of the orchards reached the markets along the 
coast did not inspire general interest. Barbosa alone mentioned the 
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Vyapari Nayars, who traded extensively in the interior. He des- 
cribed them as frequently making advances to the nairs and cultiva- 
tors in the interior and buying up all the ginger and pepper.*? The 
Dutch papers of our period do build up a picture but the informa- 
tion is widely scattered and not easy to summarize. It would be 
best, therefore, to start with the excellent description of Francis Bu- 
chanan and modify it for our period with the use of the Dutch evi- 
dence. 
‘All the gardens’, Buchanan wrote, 


are small, and all the cultivators have other property. In June, July or Au- 
gust, the traders go around to the cultivators, and advance them money, on 
condition that in January or February, the cultivators shall deliver their pep- 
per at a given place. The money advanced is in proportion to the wants of « 
the cultivator. If he be pressed for money, not above two-thirds of the value 
will be given. In other cases, where the cultivator is not so needy, the money 
advanced is nearer the true value of the pepper. The condition of the bar- 
gain is also such that, if the cultivator does not deliver the stipulated quan- 
tity of pepper, he must pay for the deficiency at the Calicut price, which is 
considerably greater than the common rate of the interior parts of the prov- 
ince. The advance is frequently made in cloth or other goods; but most com- 
monly in old Fanams, worth one-fourth of a rupee. There are, however, 
several men, chiefly of the Moplay cast (sic), who are prudent enough to be 
able to wait for their money until the produce of their gardens is ready for 
delivery. These, in general, let their gardens on Vir Patom, where the culti- 
vator is, in fact, nothing more than a superintendent for the proprietor, who 
furnishes every expense, and allows a small percentage on the produce for 
the support of the tenant. The traders, who make the advances to the farm- 
ers, are mere factors for the merchants residing in the great towns, who fur- 
nish them with goods and cash to make the advances, and who have them 
in as great subjection as they have the inconsiderate cultivators. 


Buchanan’s sympathies were clearly with the cultivators. He was 
convinced that the merchants of the coast were fleecing them. He 
put the profit of the merchant at anywhere between 60-80 per 
cent. 

The system of land tenure that Buchanan describes is complex. It 
agrees, on the whole, with the traditional account given by C. 
Achyuta Menon and what Shungoonny Menon has to say on the 
temple organization in Travancore. The system, for our purpose, 
can be briefly summarized as follows: private property in land was 
vested in three groups of people—the princes, the nair chiefs and 
the Brahmins. This private possession in land was known as janm 
and the people who enjoyed it were called the janmkar. The sover- 
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eign, aS sovereign, was not a janmkar. But there were crown lands 
where the king had the janm. The nair chiefs enjoyed the janm in nu- 
merous villages and, on their part, assisted the king with militia. 
They were, however, not subject to expropriation as the sovereign 
was not the overall janmkar. The Brahmins had obtained a very con- 
siderable section of the land through religious grants. The Namburi 
Brahmins in North Malabar claimed most land as their own. The 
Yogakkars, the councillors to the temple of Sri Padmanava Swami at 
Trivandrum, in fact controlled almost all land in Travancore 
through an alliance with a powerful group of nobles called the Ettu 
Veetil Pillamar. This, incidentally, was the alliance that Martanda 
Varma had to smash in his rise to power. 

The janmkar never cultivated the land. It was always leased out 
to a group of people called canumkars. In 1740 the canumkars were 
mostly nairs. When Buchanan wrote, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the canumkars themselves ran most of the agriculture 
with the help of a class of landless labourers. But sub-letting of the 
lease to small tenant proprietors was also known.*° 

If we are to modify this view to describe the state of things 
around 1740, the first point to note is that, what Buchanan wrote 
_ about north Malabar in 1800 was true of all of Malabar at the begin- 
ning of our period. The state monopoly of all pepper in the south 
had not yet been established. In August every year two officers of 
the Malabar Council left Cochin for.a tour of the south. They met 
the local merchants at Quilon, Kayamkulam, Peza and Porka. Con- 
tracts for pepper were renewed and accounts adjusted.” 

The second important modification is that in our period, pepper 
was produced by poor cultivators holding small plots. The Dutch 
always referred to them as the ‘arme landman’, ‘kleine landman’ or 
simply “peper boeren’. At the slightest disturbance they deserted 
their farms and fled to the hills. They were certainly not the can- 
umkars of Buchanan who employed serfs to do the actual culti- va- 
tion.*8 

The payment for the pepper was never made in kind. The Dutch 
paid the coastal merchants in any of the major regional currencies 
but the cultivators always demanded fanams. It is possible that the 
breakdown of trade towards the close of the eighteenth century 
brought back the payment in kind to a certain extent.” 

Earlier in the century, the merchants of the interior had an im- 
portant role to play. Far from being mere factors or agents of the 
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great merchants of the coast, they were frequently a serious problem 
for the coastal tycoons. Their connection with the chiefs of the inte- 
rior was close. It was a combination the coastal business had to 
watch carefully.°° 

What remains to be added is the part played by the princes. By 
the time that Buchanan wrote, it had become negligible. But for 
about three-quarters of the century, the petty princes of Malabar 
made common cause with the independent merchants of the coast. 
The nobles themselves did not participate in trade.>! But as pepper 
rose in price, their income from inland customs increased. In 1740 
the Malabar Council noted bitterly that the nobles ‘never do any- 
thing to compel the merchants to deliver pepper but are the first to 
encourage them in smuggling, which the merchants could never 
have practised had the nobility really tried to prevent it.? The King 
of Porka was supposed to charge Rs 12 for every candy of pepper 
‘smuggled out of his kingdom’.* In 1740, Ezechiel Rahabi, the prin- 
cipal merchant in Cochin, suggested to the Dutch that as the princes 
never allowed a candy of pepper to pass their toll-houses without 
payment, an examination of the toll-books would accurately reveal 
the extent of smuggling.°4 Paradoxically, therefore, the downfall of 
the aristocracy in Malabar was a grievous blow to the merchants of 
the coast. 

In the year 1728 no one dreamed of such a blow. The merchants 
of Malabar had never had it so good. The Northern Trade had 
turned. The effects were just beginning to be felt. 

In May 1728 the wealthy Chattoo Chetty had entered into a con- 
tract with the English in Tellicherry for 500 candies at Rs 61. In July 
1728 Chetty reported that there had been a sudden leap in the de- 
mand at Calicut. The agents of the Brahmin merchants of Calicut 
were fanning out in the neighbouring country with higher offers. 
Chetty was doing his best to make his ‘advances’ before the higher 
prices of Calicut became generally known. He said, however, that it 
was impossible for him to supply any more pepper under Rs 62.50 
a candy. 

In September 1730 the Tellicherry Factory thought Rs 65 a candy 
was a very reasonable price for pepper.°° In fact they agreed to pay 
Rs 66, as ‘fresh demands may be expected from abroad for this com- 
modity and that there is rather a prospect of its rising than 
otherwise’.°” Their linguist in Calicut wrote about ‘the energetic 


activity of the Surat brokers’.*§ On 15 February 1731, they noted the 
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alarming rise in price again as ‘large demands are now made in 
Calicutt for this commodity by the Traders from the Northward’.*? 
When the season opened in 1736, the House of Chattoo Chetty ab- 
solutely refused to contract for any more pepper. ‘The price’, they 
said, ‘is much enhanc’d, through the quantitys bought up and in- 
tended to be carried by Land to Callicut.’ Faced with this, Stephen 
Law and his Council contracted for 250 candies at Rs 73 with local 
Muslim merchants. The whole amount was paid right away as the 
demand from Calicut was expected to continue. The boom in 
Calicut continued. The French at Mahe were just as embarrassed as 
the English at Tellicherry.®! On 7 July 1738 Law wrote to Bunel, the 
chief at Mahe: ‘Although we have hitherto mutually kept our pur- 
chases of pepper at Eighty four Rupees p. Candy; It is now eviden(t) 
that’t is impracticable to obtain it for less than Eighty Six and if we 
should persist in not acquiescing thereto, it will be carried away by 
others, so that on Mature Consideration we have thought it most 
suitable to submit to the Price now demanded.’ 

This alarming behaviour of the price of pepper was studied with 
close attention, some years later, by the Dutch Commandeur in Co- 
chin, Casparus de Jong. In his ‘Confidential Reflexions’ de Jong sub- 
mitted his findings in the form of a table. This is how it ran:© 


Port Time Quantity Price in Rupees 
Calicut 1722-30 A Candy of 560 Pounds 60-62 
1731-34 70-78 
1739-37 88-90 
1740-50 80-78 
1751-53 100-95 
1754-56 125-105 


Casparus de Jong was also the only person to describe the nature 
of the upheaval in a sensible and straightforward manner. In a se- 
cret letter to Jacob Mossel, the Governor General in Batavia, he dis- 
cussed the importance of the Dutch trade in Malabar in 1760. The 
considerable trade that the Company used to carry on in Persia had 
been abandoned. The merchants of Persia were ruined. The traders 
of Sind, Cambay, Muscat and Kutch who had usually sought their 
profit in the trade of Persia had been obliged to turn elsewhere. 
They had come down to Malabar to sell their cotton. They eagerly 
bought the produce of Indonesia and the commodities of Malabar. 
Every year the magnitude of their trade was increasing. 
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This was retrospection thirty years after the event. In between, 
the Dutch reaction was tardy, even uncomprehending. The fact that 
the market price of pepper was behaving in a very curious manner, 
was, to them, a matter of indifference. But the descent of the north- 
ern vessels came to them as a pleasant surprise. In the season 
1730-1 the profits from the sales in their Malabar Commandment 
registered a prodigious increase. For the first time since 1683 their 
local income on the coast exceeded the local expenditure. The event 
was of unusual significance and the Batavia Castle appointed a one 
man commission to report on it. In August 1731 Wybrand Blom, 
Councillor Ordinary to the Raad van Indie, submitted his find- 
ings.© Writing as he was from the distant city of Batavia, the Coun- 
cillor completely missed the point. The main reason behind this 
sudden prosperity, said Blom, was the decision taken in 1729 by the 
Malabar Council to accept payment for its goods in European duc- 
ats, Spanish dollars and other coins generally current in the area. 
Before this the policy had been to insist upon payment in Cochin 
fanams. The Konkani merchants of the city of Cochin had consis- 
tently cornered all the available fanam coins. Anyone who wished to 
buy from the Company, lost 6-30 per cent in dealing with the 
Konkani shroffs. Naturally, the merchants coming from outside had 
been reluctant to trade with the Company. With the decision of 1729 
‘all monopolies in coins immediately disappeared’. This, to Blom, 
was sufficient to account for the sudden increase in demand. He did 
not know how difficult it was to attract new trade to a port. The 
Malabar council, in the years to come, was to learn this lesson 
through bitter experience. 

In the 1730s trade was thrust upon Cochin. The sale of Indonesian 
commodities yielded increasingly better results. In the season 1738- 
9. the gross profit of the Malabar council amounted to f. 271386.6— 
which, the Commandeur was able to tell the Governor General, had 
never happened in Malabar since 1680. To the men on the spot the 
turning of the Northern Trade had, at last, become clear. In April 
1738, the Malabar Council even gave a correct description of the 
trade boom in Calicut. Pepper in Calicut, they said, was selling at 
32-6 Moorish ducats. It was being exported northward but princi- 
pally to Kutch and Sind. A swarm of great vessels (‘een menigte grote 
vaartuigen’) came down every year from those places. They carried 
mainly cotton and cash, comprising silver rupees and ducats of all 
kinds. Their principal aim was to buy sugar and pepper. This sea- 
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son—1737-8—sixteen of them came to Cochin. They emptied the 
Dutch warehouses of the commodities they wanted in less than one 
month. The rest of the fleet came to know in Calicut that there was 
nothing more for them in Cochin ‘and went to seek their fortune at 
the French and English establishments’. The nakhudas in command of 
these vessels asked Commandeur Van Gollenesse for pepper and of- 
fered twenty European ducats for it. They were told that the Com- 
pany would not sell any pepper. Before they left, they raised their 
offer to twentyfour ducats in a vain effort to tempt the Dutch. They 
said that they did a great deal of trade in Mocha. This business 
earned them a considerable amount of cash. The difficulty for them 
was the transfer of this money from Mocha to Cochin. The Angria 
pirates made the process extremely risky for them. They pressed the 
Dutch, therefore, to allow them to pay cash in Mocha for the goods 
they bought in Cochin.® 

In 1738-9, the northern boats found plenty of sugar in Cochin. In 
the next season there were enough bombaras to take care of at least 
four Dutch ships. In a memorandum on the trade in Cochin, the 
Commandeur Van Gollenesse drew pointed attention to this new 
demand which was growing all the time (‘hoe langer hoe sterker 
aankomen’). It was the merchants of Cochin, said Van Gollenesse, 
who were deriving the profit out of this trade and not the Com- 
pany.® 

What the Dutch needed in Malabar during the 1730s was a com- 
plete re-appraisal of their policy. The turning of the Northern Trade 
had challenged their system of compulsion. ‘Smuggling’ was grow- 
ing apace. But the new situation was also a very unusual commer- 
cial opportunity for them, if they discovered how to utilize it. In the 
1730s, however, their thoughts were turning in their old grooves. 
The challenge of the market was to be met by force. 

The first thing that struck Adriaan Maaten when he took charge 
of the Malabar Commandment in 1732 was that heavy smuggling 
in pepper was going on. He noticed that in the environs of Calicut, 
no procurement had been possible at all. He spent his tenure on the 
coast fighting the pull of Calicut over the pepper of Malabar. In his 
memoir, left for the guidance of his successor Stein Van Gollenesse, 
he set down an account of whatever efforts the Dutch were making 
to combat this enemy.”° 

As Maaten saw it, it was primarily a question of using physical 
force to prevent the transportation of pepper to the north. The prob- 
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lem was how to do it most effectively. The greatest emphasis natu- 
rally fell upon the chain of fortified posts that the Dutch possessed 
on the coast. Maaten enumerated them as follows; there were forts 
in Cochin, Quilon, Cannanore, Cranganore and Chettua. Panany, 
Peza, Tengapatnam, CaliCoilan and Porka had lodges built of stone. 
These were all officially called ‘residencies’. Apart from them, the 
Company had a chain of nine watch-posts along the Arabian Sea. A 
detachment of four to eight toe-passes under one Dutch sergeant 
manned each of these posts. Further inland, three other 
‘commando’ positions were established along similar lines. Soldiers 
at these posts had to be changed every three or four months. Other- 
wise these ‘braves’ came to be known to the local people and were 
no longer effective against smugglers. “Your Excellency’, Adriaan 
Maaten wrote, ‘will be able to increase or decrease their number as 
you watch the increase or decrease of smuggling.’ Added to these 
measures on land, precautions were also taken at sea. The Dutch 
cruiser Vlissingen policed the south coast during fair weather, visit- 
ing all boats coming in and going out. If any ‘contraband’ articles— 
pepper, opium or wild cinnamon—were discovered, they were 
seized. It did not, of course, happen very often but, thought Maaten, 
the simple fact of such visits would restrain the nairs engaged in 
this trade.’ 

In spite of all this, it was extremely unlikely that smuggling 
would be significantly reduced. It was, Maaten confessed, quite 
impossible for the Company’s officials to police all the little inland 
tracks and the bullock paths over the hills with any effect.”* The 
path to pepper had never been smooth. Ever since the Company 
had acquired its possessions on the coast, had forced agreements on 
the local princes and had started its ‘business under compulsion’ 
(‘dwang negotie’), affairs had taken an evil turn. The Malabars had 
become impudent, if not belligerent. Old officers of the Company— 
those who had served on the coast for forty years or more— com- 
plained that the Malabars were no longer afraid of the Company. 
They had laid aside all the respect they had previously shown. Now 
it required five hundred well-armed Europeans to -accomplish 
what earlier could easily have been done by a company of soldiers. 
What was necessary, Maaten thought, was to win over the landed 
gentry by gentle persuasion. 

This was the picture in a memoir written in the year 1735. In 
three years of bitter experience, Van Gollenesse learned that the 
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only gentle persuasion of any effect was that of hard cash. As the 
price of pepper skyrocketed in Calicut, a uniform reaction came 
from all concerned—from petty landlords to major crowned heads. 
In a letter to the Heeren XVII, 25 October 1738, the Commandeur of 
Malabar discussed the melancholy situation in some detail.” 

Martanda Varma, the king of Travancore, was steadily refusing to 
deliver any pepper. It was not much use for Van Gollenesse to 
write to him. Martanda Varma usually did not bother to reply. In 
exasperation, the Commandeur had virtually stopped this correspon- 
dence.” 

The different collateral branches of the Travancore royal family 
were not all extinguished. In 1738 the Malabar Council still made 
demands on the Queen of Martha”> and the Poela of Bariatte.” But 
they might have stopped this correspondence as well. It produced 
but little effect. 

The united kingdom of Coilan and Calicoilan,’” adjoining Travan- 
core territory in the north, presented an equally bleak picture. The 
king had given himself up to a life of pleasure. The affairs of the 
kingdom were in the hands of a Muslim courtier. This nobleman was 
himself in business and was busy exporting peppr to the coast of 
Coromandel over the western. Ghats. The kingdom of Porka was a 
fairly steady supplier of four hundred candies a year. The difficulty 
was that little pepper was, in fact, produced within the kingdom. 
Most of the four hundred candies were, in the first instance, procured 
from other territories. The only bright spot for the Dutch in the whole 
of Malabar was the kingdom of Tekkenkoer.”® The king, here, was 
friendly and acted energetically against any merchant who seemed 
willing to respond to the demands of Asian trade. The king of adja- 
cent Bekkenkoer” was a pest. His kingdom was justly known as the 
pepper-garden of Malabar. But he refused to supply the Dutch with 
anything. In fact, he went further and forbade his subjects to sell any- 
thing to the Dutch. This was alarming as it was very unusual. The 
princes of Malabar did connive at smuggling but were scrupulous to 
deny this in public. This open defiance, thought Van Gollenesse, ‘de- 
served exemplary punishment’. 

The small land-holder, Moerianattij Nambiaar,5° was known to 
permit smuggling and tax the smugglers. He would, however, 
admit to no pepper being collected in his lands. His peer in rank, 
the Coddacherij Caimaal, said that he would deliver nothing at 
the Dutch price. In explanation he added that he saw no reason 
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why his subjects should become poor while those of his neighbours 
grew rich by ‘smuggling’. 

It was, of course, not always necessary to put up with such 
impudence. The Angie Caimaal, a noble lady holding her land 
under the king of Cochin, was compelled (‘geconstringeert’) to sign 
an agreement. The agreement, obtained actually with the help of the 
Cochin raja, said that all of the Caimaal’s pepper would be deliv- 
ered to the Company at the Company’s price. 

In Cochin itself things were less promising. A number of greedy 
courtiers were, in fact, running the country. The king issued orders 
against smuggling to please the Dutch. They were without effect. 
The Malabar Council had, from time to time, ‘kicked out a number 
of these fellows’. But the king went from bad to worse in his choice 
of favourites. Although closest to their centre of power, the Malabar 
Council found the lands of Cochin too extensive to be policed effec- 
tively. It was apparent that the major noblemen in the kingdom 
were also against the Dutch. The Second Lord of Palyam®! quar- 
relled with his First Lord and his king. So the Second Lord told the 
Company that a great deal of ‘smuggling’ went on through his 
lands. He went further and said he would stop it. This commend- 
able intention was, however, never carried out. Discretion tempered 
the Second Lord’s valour when the chief of the family warned him 
that he would make too many enemies if he interfered with the 
movement of pepper. 

It was, indeed, extremely difficult to make the princes punish the 
smugglers. In January 1738 the Company threatened to go to war 
with the king of Mangattij®* and obliged him to move against the 
smuggling network (‘met het swaard in de hand gedwongen’). But 
since then affairs had become as grim as before. The king of little 
Repolim® received a letter about the pepper of his lands being 
transported elsewhere. In answer, he had the temerity to say that he 
was under no obligation to supply pepper to the Company. But the 
contrary ‘had been convincingly demonstrated to him’. He had 
since promised to supply all his crop. With the Malabars, Van 
Gollenesse noted. with regret, promise and performance were, how- 
ever, two very different things. 

If one went up to the neighbourhood of the Zamorin’s lands even 
this promise disappeared. A group of nair nobles—the Nambeddijs, 
Poenatour, Manna Collam and Ainecottij—were sending out a great 
deal of pepper towards the north. They did not pay the slightest 
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attention to the repeated pleas of the Dutch (‘onze menigvuldige 
adhortaties’). The Zamorin himself, though outwardly friendly, 
showed openly and frequently, his disinclination to fulfil the agree- 
ments, which, he said, the Company had compelled him to make. 
He had admitted all foreign nations to trade in his country. His 
lands sucked in all the pepper of Malabar. Calicut flourished as 
Dutch procurement declined. 

This was the situation, as Stein Van Gollenesse saw it, at the close 
of the year 1738. He then discussed—as many had done before him 
_ and many were to do after him®+—the alternatives of following the 
market or going to war. It was possible for them to obtain any 
amount of pepper they desired by paying the market price, even if 
this price rose steadily. This would, however, mean an immediate 
increase of two to three ducats over the price they were paying. Fur- 
ther enhancements would inevitably follow. A strictly mercantile 
role, moreover, would not allow them to keep other Europeans 
effectively away from Malabar.® 

The declaration of war remained as an instrument of policy. On 
6 March 1669 Jacob Hustaard, the outgoing Commandeur, had writ- 
ten of the people of Malabar that they were like naughty children 
who relapsed into naughtiness the moment the whip was laid aside. 
Nevertheless in 1738 Commandeur Van Gollenesse saw no alterna- 
tive to the use of force. Very obviously all the pleading and haggling 
(‘schriven en wrijven’) were getting the Dutch absolutely nowhere. 
And the crisis had to be met. 

By 1740, therefore, the Malabar Council, if not spoiling for a fight, 
was, at any rate, persuaded that a war was necessary and inevitable. 
This decision was the outcome of the turning of the northern trade 
and the spectacular revival of Calicut, but the war that the Dutch 
actually fought was against Travancore. From the point of view of the 
Malabar council, this particular war had some justification but no 
overriding necessity. In 1734 Travancore had annexed the kingdom 
of Elayadathu Swarupam (Peritelly) and later had some local success 
against the kingdom of Desinganad (united kingdom of Coilan and 
Calicoilan). This had placed a rich pepper producing area at the dis- 
posal of Martanda Varma. The pepper that the Dutch used to procure 
directly from this area had stopped coming to them.® The area also 
supplied the merchants of some of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
These merchants had reported to the Malabar Council that with the 
establishment of Travancore’s hegemony in the region, the pepper 
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was being diverted to the coast of Coromandel.®” Commercially 
speaking, therefore, the rise of Travancore was presenting a problem. 
There was however no cause, as yet, for any alarm. The royal inter- 
vention in trade was yet to come. Politically, the situation was unsat- 
isfactory. The expansion of Travancore did threaten to upset the 
balance of power on the coast. But, once again, there was no cause, as 
yet, for panic. After all by 1739 Martanda Varma had not clashed 
with any of the three major rulers of the coast: the king of Cochin, the 
Zamorin and the Kolattiri. His performance against Quilon and 
Kayankulam was far from impressive; nevertheless the Dutch de- 
cided to intervene. The explanation for this lies in the general crisis 
that we have described. The war against Travancore was to be a ges- 
ture of strength. It would set an example to the erring princes of the 
coast. It would bring the flock back into obedience.®® 


NOTES 


1. This alteration of routes—and all that it implied—is best described 
by BJ. Schrieke in his Indonesian Sociological Studies, Part 1, pp. 7ff. J.K. de 
Jong discusses the transformation in his Opkomst van het Nederlandoch Gezag 
in Oost Indie, Vol. II, p. 65. Neither of them, however, connects the rise of 
Calicut with this process. For Batuta’s statement see H.A.R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta, 
Travels in Asia and Africa, p. 234. The way Batuta describes the trade of 
Calicut, it would seem that the city had been in prosperity for some time. 
Batuta also speaks of Quilon as being the centre of the Chinese trade, ibid., p. 
238. Marco Polo, who visited Malabar towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, does not mention Calicut by name. Yule’s assumption that Calicut 
was, at this time, the leading port of Malabar is plausible but unwarranted 
by the text. For Polo’s description of Malabar trade, The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, Vol. II, p. 390. Henry Yule’s editorial comment, ibid, p. 391, fn. 5. In 
describing the trade of Malabar, Marco Polo stresses the predominance of the 
Chinese. K.V. Krishna Ayyar in his Zamorins of Calicut, p. 83, states unequivo- 
cally: ‘No reference to Calicut is found earlier than Ibn Batuta’. For the fall of 
Baghdad, see P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 486-7. The commercial signi- 
ficance of the event is stressed by Bernard Lewis in his Arabs in History, 
p. 154. 

2. Quoted by Henry Yule in The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. U1, p. 391, 
fn. 5. About the Chinese withdrawal Yule writes: ‘I have been unable to find 
anything definite as to the date of the cessation of this Chinese navigation 
to Malabar, but I believe it may be placed about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century.’ Idem. Some data on the Chinese trade in this region are to 
be found in W.W. Rockhill. ‘Notes on the Relations and Trade of China with 
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the Eastern Archipelago and the Coast of the Indian Ocean during the Four- 
teenth Century’. Toung Pao, Vols. XV-XVI. Also Abd. er. Razzak’s account 
in Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 5-6 and 19. 

3. W.H. Moreland, ‘The Ships of the Arabian Sea about A.D. 1500’, Jour- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January 1939, pp. 63-4. The fact that Arab 
vessels used to visit China regularly is well brought out by F. Hirth in his 
monograph, Ancient Porcelain: A Study in Chinese Mediaeval Industry and 
Trade, p. 38ff. In fact Hirth speaks of an ‘Arab period’ in the history of 
China’s external commerce. 

4. W.H. Moreland, ‘The Ships of the Arabian Sea about A.D. 1500’, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1939. 

5. B.J. Schrieke, Indonesian Sociological Studies, Part 1, pp. 7-8. 

6. For Cabral’s action see F.C. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol. I, 
p. 70. Cabral acted out of desperation. There was, for him, no chance to ob- 
tain any pepper. The Arabs had carefully prepared against his arrival. They 
had advanced enough money to the local merchants to cover two succes- 
sive pepper crops. Cabral’s subordinates, on the other hand, threatened to 
complain against him in Lisbon if he did not act energetically. This predic- 
ament of the Portuguese commander is well brought out by K.V. Krishna 
Ayyar in his Zamorins of Calicut, pp. 158-9. K.M. Panikkar in his Malabar and 
the Portuguese, p. 41, states that Cabral could not obtain any pepper as ‘the 
native traders naturally sold to those who paid them the best price’. I have 
found nothing to substantiate this statement. 

7. Numerous travellers, before the arrival of the Portuguese, testify to 
the depredations of the pirates. See, for example, Abd. Er. Razzak in Major, 
India in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 7 and 18. Also Nikitin in ibid., p. 11. And 
Marco Polo in The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Vol. Il, p. 389. The fact that local 
oppressions on the merchants by the Kings occurred from time to time is 
beyond doubt. One of the reasons behind the rise of Calicut was the absence 
of such oppression. See Logan, Malabar, Vol. 1, pp. 293-94. 

8. For a fairly simple statement as to the real target of the Portuguese 
offensive see K.M. Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 33 and p. 65. 
Contemporary Portuguese writers quite naturally described their war as 
being against ‘the Moors’. It is unfortunate that no later writer chose to take 
a closer look at this problem. In view of the wide distribution of Muslims 
along the Malabar Coast, it is, on the face of it, very improbable that a war 
could have been waged against all Muslims indiscriminately. The subjects 
of the local kings, who sided with the Portuguese were, in fact, allowed the 
right to trade with a Portuguese permit. Much of the trade, thus allowed, 
was naturally in Muslim hands. Mohammad Ali, the great Muslim mer- 
chant of Cannanore, was at first trading with a Portuguese permit. An act 
of piracy by a Portuguese captain called Gonzalo Vaz later drove the Ali 
family into enmity. See K.M. Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 68 and 
Tomé Pirés, Suma Oriental, Vol. I, p. 77. 
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9. Quoted by K.V. Krishna Ayyar, The Zamorins of Calicut, pp. 156-7. 

10. De Jong, Opkomst van het Netherlandsch Gezag in Oost Indie, Vol. I], p. 
80. M.A.P. Roelofsz, De Vestiging der Nederlanders ter Kuste Malabar (hence- 
forth Vestiging), p. 24. 

11. EC. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, Vol. I, p. 216. 

12. The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linsehoten, Vol. I, pp. 67-8. 

13. Pyarad de Laval, The Voyage to the East Indies, Vol. I, p. 439. Also, Bal 
Krishna, Commercial Relations Between India and England, pp. 48-9. 

14, It also has to be noted that for a time, the Portuguese were fighting 
only to establish their right to trade in Asia. It was said at the death of 
Albuquerque that ‘the land had by this time become so pacified, that the 
Portuguese used to carry on their merchant business in every place, with- 
out being robbed of anything, or being taken captive; and they used to nav- 
igate the whole of the Indian Sea in their ships, vessels, small and large 
zambucos, and used to cross the sea in safety from one part to the other; 
and the natives, on their part, used to visit Goa with their wares without 
any molestation being offered to them’. Commentaries of Afonso Dalboquerque, 
Vol. IV, p. 206. Also see Panikkar, Malabar and the Portuguese, p. 63. 

15. T. Raychaudhuri, The Dutch in Coromandel, pp. 19-20. 

16. Ibid., pp. 212-13, 274~7, 316-19. 

17. De Vestiging, pp. 73, 74, 75, 83 and 88. For Virji Borah see Moreland, 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb, pp. 153-6, 158, 234 fn. 2 and 295. 

18. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, p. 202. Mr K.M. Panikkar 
maintains that Asian trade was unaffected by the Portuguese impact. He 
also maintains that Asian trade was ruined. Thus in his Malabar and the 
Portuguese he writes: 


The Zamorin’s ships and the merchantmen of the Moors refused to take the 
least notice of the safe conducts of the Portuguese, and sailed the seas in open 
defiance. A continuous commercial intercourse was maintained with the Red 
Sea, and the Portuguese claim of the lordship of the sea was hardly more than 
a pompous boast [p. 107]. 


But: 
Established in Goa, Daman, Diu and Cochin, they (the Portuguese) controlled 
the sea trade [p. 203]. 

Again: 
The Portuguese had put a stop to the historic commerce between Malabar, Ara- 
bia and Egypt [p. 208]. 

And: 


India’s own direct trade was ruined and, in its place, there was established a 
monopoly by alien races [p. 212]. 

19. Suma Oriental, Vol. I, p. 74. 

20. The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 75-6. 

21. Voyage, I, 68. 
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22. John Fryre, A New Account of East India and Persia, Vol. I, pp. 140-1. 

23. This is suggested by what Commandeur Casparus de Jong wrote in 
his ‘Secreete Bedenkingen’ in 1757. See H.R., 731, pp. 10-11. 

24. The blockading fleet which left Batavia in August every year carried 
cargo meant for Malabar. The concentration on Bijapur was also a matter of 
military convenience. Goa was within reach. See Vestiging, pp. 68ff. 

25. Vestiging, pp. 73, 74, 75, 83, 86, 99, 104, 105, 107, 115, 116 and 151. 

26. Miss Roelofsz devotes a chapter to the conquest of Cochin, Vestiging, 
pp- 297-375. A competent summary of political events from printed mate- 
rial is in A. Galletti, Fhe Dutch in Malabar, pp. 7ff. 

27. Vestiging, p. 24. De Jong, Opkomst van het Netherlandsch Gezag in Oost 
Indie, Vol. , p. 80. The treaty with the King of Cali-Coilan, signed 1 March 
1643, and that with the Queen of Coilan, 7 January 1659, are good exam- 
ples. They are printed in Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando Indicum (henceforth 
simply Corpus), Vol. I, pp. 392-4 and Vol. II, pp. 139-42 respectively. 

28. Rijkloff can Goens came to the coasts of India in 1657 as ‘Commisaris, 
Superintendent, Admiral en Veldoverste’. Apart from Cochin, he was also 
the conqueror of Tuticorin, Manaar and Jaffanapatnam. From 1664 to 1672, 
he was the governor of Ceylon. For a short sketch, see F.S. Stapel’s introduc- 
tion to Pieter Van Dam’s Beschryvinge van de Oost Indische Compagnie, Book II, 
Part II, p. xii. For the early career of Goens see Vestiging, pp. 154-6. 

29. ‘Instructions of Van Goens to Ludoff van Couster’, 1663, appear as 
an appendix to H.R., 731, pp. 737-46. The claim of a succession to all rights 
enjoyed by the Portuguese is fairly frequent in the papers of our period. 
What is never undertaken, however, is a clear formulation of what these 
rights actually were. In fact, the Dutch never had any precise idea about 
them. For a definite statement to this effect, see H.R., 668, p. 63. As to the 
demolitions, Casparus de Jong calculated in 1757 that the Dutch spent f. 
5193603 in pulling down the huge Portuguese forts and building new ones. 
H.R. 731; p13. 

30. ‘Secreete Bodenkingen weegens’s Comps staat en belang ter custe 
Mallabar’, H.R., 731, pp. 10-11. Also the historical resumé of the pepper trade 
in the ‘Memoir concerning Malabar’ by Jan Schreuder, Councillor of the In- 
dies, H.R., 735, pp. 322ff. The price paid by the Dutch and the competition of 
the Muslims, the English and the Portuguese were also noted by Hendrik 
Adriaan Van Rheede in his Memoir in 1677, p. 41. This memoir is available in 
print. Porka or, more correctly, Porakkad, Lat. 9° 21’ 25” N, Long. 76° 23’ E, 
was a market-centre and a port. The King of Porka was a vassal of the King 
of Cochin. See Vestiging, p. 9. The Cochin State Manual, p. 46, the Travancore 
State Manual, Vol. UL, pp. 594-5. Logan in his Malabar does not mention any 
English settlement here. They appear to have withdrawn from here a short 
while after the Dutch conquests on the coast. In his memoir Van Rheede 
noted that in 1677, the Dutch lodge at Porka was the same as used by the 
English when they were there. Memoir of Hendrik Adriaan Van Rheede, p. 33. 
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31. Quoted by Schreuder in his resumé, which appears in H.R., 735, pp. 
322-31. 

32. This was the position maintained by almost all the Commandeurs. 
It is restated every year in some form or other. For a typical formulation, 
available in print, see Memorie door den Afgaanden Commandeur Frederik 
Cunes (1756), p. 2. 

33. ‘Memoir of Gollenesse’ in A. Galleti, The Dutch in Malabar, pp. 51-2. 
In this book, the memoirs of Gollenesse and Adriaan Moens are available 
in English translation, ably edited by Galletti. All other references to the 
Dutch memoirs are to the Dutch texts, published by the Madras Records 
Office, and not to the English translations, also available. The treaty with 
Teckencour—or more correctly Thekkumkur, the southern principality—to 
which Gollenesse refers, can be found in Corpus, II, 287-91. The land of The- 
kkumkur lay close to Madura and preventing the export of pepper over- 
land from Thekkumkur was a serious problem for the Dutch. See Pieter Van 
Dam, Beschrijving van de Oost Indische Compagnie (henceforth Van Dam), 
Book II, Part II, pp. 291-2. Other agreements are on record where it is spe- 
cifically mentioned that pepper would be paid for at the market-price. See, 
for example, the treaty with the King of Porka in 1643, Corpus, 1, 405-6. The 
Zamorin always insisted upon the market price being paid for any pepper 
procured in his kingdom. See Vestiging, p. 86. Also Memorie door den 
Afgaanden Commandeur Godefridus Weijerman (1765), p. 25. The ‘laws of 
Cheruman Perumal’ can be taken to be the traditional system of social eth- 
ics accepted universally in Malabar. Perumal himself is a near-legendary 
figure. For a discussion of this topic see P.K.S. Raja, Mediaeval Kerala, pp. Iff. 

34. H.R., 731, pp. 16-22. Casparus de Jong returned to this theme in his 
memoir, which he wrote in 1761. He maintained a similar position as to the 
nature of these ‘agreements’. Speaking of ‘untrustworthiness’, he found lit- 
tle to distinguish between the conduct of the Dutch and that of the 
Malabars. This, he thought, was a pity as, after all, the Dutch, as Christians 
should have known better. Memori Nagelaten door den Afgaande Commandeur 
Casparus de Jong, pp. 3-4. 

35. Schreuder’s resumé of the history of the pepper trade, in H.R., 735, 
pp. 322-31. Also the ‘Memorie over den Kust van Malabar’ by Jacob 
Mossel, H.R., 732, p. 23. Mossel wrote this memorandum in 1758 when he 
was the Governor General of the Indies. The volume H.R., 732 is numbered 
once every fourth page. 

36. Schreuder’s resumé in H.R., 735, pp. 322-31. Schreuder quotes Wick- 
elman. Wickelman’s memoir is available as H.R., 725. The pages of this vol- 
ume are not numbered. Of the desire of the Heeren XVII to have a stock of 
pepper in hand, Dr Kristof Glamann writes as follows: ‘The rumour of 
empty warehouses on several occasions made the price of the pepper take 
some violent jumps, and even though the bewindhebbers normally were 
pleased with high selling prices, they did not consider such extremes benefi- 
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cial: they created unstable marketing conditions and, as it were, invited the 
competitors to start a new buying offensive’, Dutch-Asiatic Trade, pp. 73-4. In 
1719, the Heeren XVII gave an outline of their policy regarding the trade in 
pepper. ‘It was’, Dr Glamann writes, ‘briefly to the effect that they wished by 
“alle mercantile middelen” to prevent the competitors’ purchases in Asia, 
while at the same time the Company by laying ina large stock in Nederland 
should be enabled to “de markt daar op so laag to stellen, dat onse com- 
petiteuren de peper... met seet weijnif of geen voordeel Konnen over- 
voeren” ’, ibid., pp. 87-88. 

37. For the difficulty in accurately dating the first settlement of the En- 
glish at Tellicherry, see Logan, Malabar (henceforth Logan), I, pp. 343, 346. 
Tellicherry Consultations, which are available in print for the years 1725- 
1750-1, clearly establish the essentially commercial character of the English 
activities in this region. The Dutch withdrawal from the trade in the north 
is described by Casparus de Jong in H.R., 731, pp. 27-32. 

38. The offers of Chetty and Paqui in Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. III of 
the dates 6 May 1728 and 6 July 1728 respectively. 

39. The best account of Persia during this period is in Laurence 
Lockhart’s recently published The Fall of the Safavid Dynasty and the 
Afghan Occupation of Persia, see especially pp. 130-43 (battle of Gulnabad), 
pp. 150-3 (the sack of Julfa, the centre of Armenian trade), pp. 392-3 (the 
stagnation of trade before Gulnabad) and pp. 412-25 (the effects of the 
Afghan occupation). During the twenties of the eighteenth century Dutch 
trade to the Persian Gulf, specially in sugar, was virtually annihilated. De- 
mand for sugar from Malabar, however, rose spectacularly. See Glamann, 
Dutch-Asiatic Trade (henceforth Glamann), p. 165. 

40. For the remarkable power of the temple organization and its historic 
struggle against the Kings of Travancore see P. Shungoonny Menon, A His- 
tory of Travancore, pp. 79-80, and 96~8. In these pages Menon also discusses 
the close alliance between the brahmins of the temple and the nobility of 
the land. For the struggle between Martanda Varma and the nobles: ibid., 
pp. 107-25, and V. Nagam Aiya, The Tranvacore State Manual, I, 333-8. A 
lucid statement of the rise of Travancore is in K.M. Panikkar, Malabar and 
the Dutch, pp. 57-62. 

4]. K.M. Panikkar, Malabar and the Dutch, pp. 62-7; V. Nagam Aiya, The 
Travancore State Manual, 1, pp. 338-40; Shungoonny Menon, History of 
Travancore, pp. 125-32. 

42. Baldaeus, Naauwkeurige Beschrijvinge van Malabar, pp. 99ff. Canter 
Visscher, Mallabaarse Brieven, p. 21. 

43. The Book of Duarte Barbosa, Vol. Il, pp. 55-6. See especially fn. on 
page 56. 

44, Francis Buchanan, A Journey From Madras (henceforth Buchanan), 
Vol. II, pp. 445-56. The italics in the extract are Buchanan’s. 

45. Buchanan, Vol. Il, pp. 467-8 and 523. The merchants themselves did 
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not agree with this and put their profit in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 
Ibid., p. 516. 

46. Buchanan, Il, pp. 360~1, 430, 453-4 and 465. C. Achyuta Menon, The 
Cochin State Manual, pp. 298-303; P. Shungoonny Menon, A History of 
Travancore, pp. 79-80, 97-8. 

47. Instructions to the ‘onderkooplieden’ Nicolaas Boudewijn and 
Marceles Bles from the Malabar Council, copies of the contracts concluded 
with the southern merchants and report of the two officers on their tour, 
appear in K.A. 2324, pp. 156-204. These contracts were to cover the season 
1738-9. For similar documents to cover 1739-40: K.A., 2353, pp. 111-18. 

48. In the ‘instructions’ to Feling and Bles in August 1739, K.A., 2353, 
pp. 111-18, the Malabar Council stated that at Quilon the ‘armen landman’ 
(poor peasants) delivered the major share of the pepper during the season 
1738-9. A similar statement next year, K.A., 2386, p. 192. The pepper culti- 
vators fled to the hills during a local disturbance in the kingdom of The- 
kkumkur in 1745, K.A., 2358, p. 232. 

49. In 1740 Commandeur Van Gollenesse stated positively that the culti- 
vators wished. nothing for their commodity but fanams. K.A., 2390, 
p. 2780A. The pages of the Dutch records are numbered on one side accord- 
ing to folio. When I have indicated anything on the other side, I add an ‘A’. 
Thus 1A would with modern pagination mean 2. 

50. In 1740 there was a serious difference of opinion betwen the mer- 
chants of the kingdom of Vadakkumkur and Ezechiel Rahabi of Cochin. 
The King of Vadakkumkur supported his own merchants. K.A., 2386, pp. 
118A-120A. In November 1742 the Malabar council decided to do its best 
in support of the merchants of Cochin against those of the interior. The 
main problem was that the money the merchants of Cochin advanced to 
their counterparts in the interior was not always paid back in pepper. K.A., 
2453, p. 23. 

51. In the Dutch papers there is only one instance of a prince taking 
part in the pepper trade, before, of course, the establishment of the 
Travancore System. In 1740, a number of Jewish merchants complained to 
the Malabar Council that the Coddachery Caimal had recently taken to 
trade. This, they pointed out, was unbecoming in a prince. The Caimal was 
paying little to the ‘leveranciers’ and fixing the selling price at his own 
sweet will, K.A., 2387, pp. 485-485A. Here I have to make a further 
comment on the pagination of the Dutch papers. The pages in the volumes 
devoted to the daily Consultations of the Malabar Council-and the corres- 
pondence they carried on with the Indian princes are frequently numbered 
twice. One set of page numbers is crossed out. I indicate the second—and 
obviously later—set. The contents list in each volume, however, indicates 
the earlier. For the location of the territory of the Coddachery Caimal, see 
Galletti, p. 61, fn. 2. 

52. K.A., 2386, p. 193A. 
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53. K.A., 2650, p. 93. 
54. K.A., 2386, p. 121A. 
55. Tellicherry. Consultations, Vol. III, see under 6 May 1728 and 29 July 


56. Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IV, 11 September 1730. 

57. Ibid., 1 August 1730. 

58. Ibid., 4 September 1730. 

59. Ibid., 15 February 1731. 

60. Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IX, 20 August 1736 and 6 November 


61. In February 1741, the English noted that ‘notwithstanding the 
French have Ships and Boats continually Cruizing along the Shore of 
Boyanare’s Country, yet they cannot prevent very considerable Quantities 
being daily exported.’ Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. XI, 14 February 1741. 
‘Boyanare’ was the Kadattundad Raja, an offshoot of the Kolattiri family in 
north Malabar, ruling at Badagara, immediately to the south of Mahe. See 
Logan, I, 343, 373 and 639. 

62. Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. X, p. 131. The English and the French 
entered into an agreement in 1728 to keep the price of pepper down by joint 
action. Article 4 of this agreement ran: ‘We, for the benefit of each other, do 
agree, from time to time, to settle the price of pepper, as often as is neces- 
sary, and neither can break the price without advising the other, nor yet 
raise it without the other’s knowledge.’ W. Logan, A Collection of Treaties 
Relating to Malabar, pp. 15-17. 

63. H.R., 731, pp. 35-37. 

64. K.A., 2879, p. 118. The withdrawal of the Dutch from Persia oc- 
curred as follows: about 1753 they withdrew from Basra, Bushire was aban- 
doned soon after; Bandar Abbas was vacated in 1759 and the final 
withdrawal was from Kharag in 1766. See A.T. Wilson, The Persian Gulf, 
p. 181. 

65. Consideration van den Heer Raad Ordin. Wybrand Blom over 
den Handel op-Malabar, H.R., 728. The pages of this volume are not num- 
bered. 

66. The complete control of the Konkani merchants over the money 
market in Cochin was later commented upon by the Adriaan Maaten in his 
memoir, 1735. See, K.A., 2232, pp. 380A-384A for Maaten’s discussion of the 
currency situati cf 

67. K.A., 2390, p. 2782. 

68. Malabar-Batavia, 30 April 1738, K.A., 2324, pp. 93-5. By this time 
the relation of the northern vessels with the port of Cochin was well estab- 
lished. The vessels from Kutch and Porbandar employed the Konkani mer- 
chant, Naga Prabhu, as their permanent agent in Cochin. The request for 
payment in Mocha was submitted in writing by Prabhu, who pointed out 
that Asian traders in Surat had already obtained a similar permission from 
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the Dutch Council at that port: Inkomende Briefbock, 1739, K.A., 2338, 
pp. 1051-2. A European gold ducat was equal to about 4.1~—6 rupees, while 
a Moorish gold ducat was equal to about 4 rupees. 

69. K.A., 2390, pp. 2782-4. 

70. ‘Memoir of Adriaan Maaten’, 1735, K.A., 2232, pp. 387A—-405A. 

71. In the Inkomende Briefbock, 1739, are entered the ‘instructions’ to Jan 
Wake who was leaving on one of these cruising expeditions. This cruising 
was described as a usual annual custom ‘for the prevention of pepper 
smuggling, which, at present, is very great and more than ever before’. 
Wake was to visit and search all Asian boats carefully. The following cate- 
gories of boats were to be seized: (a) those with pepper, wild cinnamon or 
other goods not specified on their passes and (b) those which sailed past 
Cochin or Quilon without putting in, no matter what their cargoes were or 
what their passes said. The following types were exempted: (a) those which 
were provided with passes from European nations and (b) those which had 
Europeans on board. The vessels which had no contraband or unauthorized 
goods on board could continue on their journey after visit and search, K.A., 
2338, pp. 885-7. The impression one gathers from reading the Dutch papers 
is that their anti-smuggling measures were completely ineffective. This is 
not quite true. In the early 1730s, they affected the trade in Calicut to a cer- 
tain extent. In February 1731, Francisco Diaz, linguist to the English Com- 
pany in Calicut, wrote to Tellicherry that ‘the Dutch had placed so strict a 
watch in all the rivers to the southwards that the merchants had not been 
able to bring in any considerable quantity of pepper from those parts.’ 
Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. IV, February 17, 1731. For earlier statements of 
a similar nature see Tellicherry Consultations, Vol. Il, 23 November 1726, 15 
December 1726 and 30 January 1727. 

72. In 1677 Van Rheede calculated there were twenty-two paths over 
the Ghats by which commodities could be exported from Malabar to the 
east. Of these, he placed three in the territory adjoining Cochin. See 
Gedenkschrift, p. 31. In 1738, arguing for an increase in price, Ezechiel 
Rahabi told the Malabar Council that the smuggling routes were now innu- 
merable. K.A., 2355, p. 1456. 

73. K.A., 2324, pp. 20-35. 

74. The volume K.A. 2325 which contains the ‘Inlandsche Dagverhaal’ 
or the ‘country correspondence’ of 1737 reveals that while ten letters were 
written to the King of Cochin, only one went to Travancore. 

75. The kingdom referred to by Van Gollenesse eee es in fact, two 
small states: Karunagapilli and Kartikapilli. Martukulangara, briefly Marta, 
was only the capital of the latter. See Galletti, p. 56. 

76. Poela is the form that ‘Pillai’ assumed in Dutch. The Pillai or great 
noble, spoken of here, was the only man who escaped the royal wrath in 
1733. He was, in fact, not of royal blood but the last survivor of old nobility. 
See the ‘Memoir of Gollenesse’ in Galletti, p. 53. 
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77. The kingdom of Quilon and Kayankulam. The raja of Quilon be- 
longed to a collateral branch of the Travancore royal family. Through an 
adoption made in 1731, the two kingdoms were united in 1734. Martanda 
Varma later made this unification a casus belli. See Travancore State Manual, 
I, p. 338ff. 

78. Thekkumkur, ‘the Southern Regent’, Branch of Kolattiri family. See 
Logan, I, 223 and the Cochin State Manual, p. 82. In his memoir, 1743, Van 
Gollenesse wrote of the king of Thekkumkur: ‘His Highness has always 
shown goodwill towards the Company, but though he even now gives ear- 
nest indication of his sincere affection for the Company, yet it is certain 
since he has noticed that the Company is determined to take serious steps 
to make itself master of the pepper trade, that he is of one accord with the 
other chiefs of Malabar to undermine and reduce the Company’s power un- 
derhand.’ Galletti, p. 57. 

79. Vadakunkur, ‘the Northern Regent’. Thekkumkur and Vadakunkur 
used to form one kingdom. After separation Thekkumkur became an inde- 
pendent kingdom while Vadakunkur became a vassal of Cochin, See Cochin 
State Manual, p. 82, footnote and Galletti, p. 58, fn. 3. 

80. Both Nambiaar and Caimaal were titles of the nobility. For a discus- 
sion of their position in the hierarchy see Cochin State Manual, pp. 48-9. For 
the exact locations of their land: Galletti, p. 61, fn. 1 and 2. 

81. The principal noble family in the state of Cochin. Hereditary chief 
ministers to the king. 

82. A principality immediately to the north of Cochin. Van Gollenesse 
describes its exact location in his memoir. See Galletti, p. 59. 

83. Also adjacent to the Cochin territories in the north. The name, 
actually Edapilly, became Repolim via Portuguese mispronunciation: ibid., 
p. 57, fn. 4. 

84. One of the earliest was Van Rheede’s discussion in 1677. See 
Gedenkschrift, pp. 31-2. Commandeur Adriaan Moens was one of the last to 
discuss this. See Galletti, pp. 105-&. 

85. In noting the disadvantages of acting as simple traders, Van 
Gollenesse wrote in his ‘Memoir’ in 1743: ‘It would have been unnecessary 
to conquer Malabar with so much expense and to waste so much blood and 
money in order to secure exclusive contracts, if we had been willing to 
follow the market by the side of the ordinary merchants. Moreover, to 
follow the market is well-nigh impossible because an ordinary merchant, 
who has to defray no expense of any importance, is better off with 25 per 
cent profit on pepper than the Hon’ble Company with 100 per cent, inas- 
much as the latter has to bear the considerable burdens of so many estab- 
lishments on this coast.’ Galletti, p. 72. 

86. K.A., 2324, pp. 160-161A. 

87. The statement of the merchants appears in the ‘Report of the 
Officers in charge of the Southern Contract’, K.A., 2324, pp. 175-204. The 
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merchants also mentioned Anjengo as benefitting from Travancore’s suc- 
cesses. This, however, as we shall see, was not strictly accurate. See below, 
p. 64 (as in original). The ‘Instructions to the Officers in charge of the South- 
em Contract’ in 1739 again discuss this problem. See K.A., 2353, pp. 11ff. 
88. The point that Martanda Varma’s military successes upto 1741 were 
not impressive is well made by K.M. Panikkar in his Malabar and the Dutch, 
specially pp. 64-5, 70-1. Both Menon and Aiya seem to gloss this point over. 
None of these writers was, however, aware of the turning of the northern 
trade; the revival of Calicut or the general crisis for the Dutch. They account 
for the Travancore war exclusively in political terms. Nagam Aiya has an 
impressive quotation from a report that Imhoff wrote in July 1739. In this, 
Imhoff presented the political aspect of the crisis. See Travancore State Man- 
ual, I, 341. But Imhoff was also keenly aware of the commercial crisis. ‘The 
Company’s business’, he wrote in a letter to Batavia on 3 December 1739, 
‘in that region (Malabar) be that in pepper or in cloth is in complete ruin 
(‘uijterste verval’). It must be saved through this violent redress.’ Brieven en 
Papieren van Ceylon Overgekomen 1740, Deel I, K.A., 2348, pp. 56-56A. 


26 


A Note on Out-Station 
Factories: Mocha 
Factory” 


had a factory which was subordinate to the President and 
Council at Bombay. It was not much of a ‘factory’, being 
active only for a limited time every year but at the Secretariat Re- 
cord Office, Bombay, there are preserved a number of volumes of 
Mocha Factory Diaries which do throw some light on trading activ- 
ities in this region. These volumes are not continuous, that is to say, 
they narrate events only with considerable gaps in chronology. Of 
the two volumes with which we shall be concerned (Nos 74, 75), 
one deals with the years 1725-33,' and the other, with the year 1752. 
The sole export of Mocha was coffee. And for this, there was 
quite a lot of competition. Apart from the English, the French and 
the Dutch also had factories at Mocha. There were private European 
traders who are to be traced only with a good deal of difficulty in 
the entries of these volumes. The merchants from Bussorah and 
Jedda bought heavily. And the frequent mention of Indian mer- 
chants leads to the conclusion that they also must have been sub- 
stantial competitors. 
Little coffee was brought to Mocha itself, which only provided an 


A t Mocha, on the Red Sea, the English East India Company 


*First published in Bengal Past and Present, 76, 1957. 
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outlet to the sea for such important markets as Beetlefuckee and 
Lohaya nearby. The Europeans who had factories at Mocha sent 
representatives to these markets. Prices fluctuated sharply with 
every change in the situation. The English official operations begin 
on 15 March 1725 when 


the Chief (Robert Cowan) acquaints the board (comprising John Gerrard, 
Thomas Rammell and Francis Dickinson) that he has hopes sufficient 
enough to commence our investment of coffee and continue it till it shall 
please God. Our expected ship or ships are soon to arrive and as we are 
informed, the price of coffee at present, at Beetlefuckee, is one hundred and 
thirty Spanish dollars per Bahar, French the second having left that place, 
who has for some months past been buying that commodity, we believe it 
will rather rise than fall when the Dutch and French ships, hourly expected, 
arrive. It is, therefore, resolved that Mr John Gerrard should set out this 
evening for Beetlefuckee to invest such sums of money as we shall be able 
to remit him and send down the coffee hither. 


The instructions given to Mr Gerrard specify the difficulties the 
English were having in dealing with the local people. The weights 
used at the Beetlefuckee customs-house were faulty. Although the 
French and the Dutch have not protested against it, the English 
insist upon getting this rectified. The bales of coffee sent down from 
Beetlefuckee to Mocha were frequently tampered with, on the way. 
The amount of loss the English suffered on account of this ‘pilfer- 
age’ was great. Effective control over the camel-drivers had to be 
established to check this mischief. Then again, the governor of 
Beetlefuckee had acquired the peculiar habit of forcing upon the 
Europeans a number of camels at an exorbitant hire. The French and 
the Dutch did not protest. But ‘that the French and the Dutch are 
submitting to it is no reason why we should’. 

Both the French and Dutch ships had arrived by March 1726. On 
March 31 Cowan wrote to Gerrard advising 


that the Dutch ship had rather come to withdraw its settlement than to load 
coffee, that seven ships had sailed from Batavia last season entirely loaded 
with that commodity, which is erough for all of Europe. In case they can 
sell all their effects and recover their outstanding debts, they are all to go 
this year but if not, the second (factor) and one writer to remain. 


This report about the Dutch not purchasing any coffee, however, 
turns out to be false. On 11 April 1726 Mr Gerrard is informed that 
the Dutch has landed about five chests of treasure and the French- 
man M. Ingram will shortly be going up to Beetlefuckee. On 28 
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April the Diary records: ‘Our Honourable Masters are positively 
pleased to direct the withdrawing of this Factory.’ After this the en- 
tries become illegible. 

Legibility is restored with the entries of 1 April 1733. The Coun- 
cil, which comprises only Mr. Dickinson and Mr Howry, has just 
taken charge of the investment. Before the last Council left, they 
consigned to the English brokers—Pursotan Wallabchun, Tockery 
Rajpole and Ratchy Runchor, Shroffs of Gorys House—a sum of 
one hundred thousand Spanish dollars. With this, they have 
already been purchasing coffee in co-operation with the French. 
This has been an excellent move. Now the competition is getting 
stiffer and the price is climbing. The English have by July 4, loaded 
their only ship, the ‘Prince William’. But the French are in diffi- 
culty. They 


dispatched their country ship to Pondicherry on June 13... and are now 
purchasing to load their Europe ship, which will want at least four thou- 
sand bales, of which they have not hitherto bought above one thousand 
three hundred bales and will meet with difficulty in providing the remain- 
der, as the price is rising and coffee coming but slowly to the market. The 
merchants are also purchasing for Bussorah and Jedda, for which places 
there is a large demand. 


The greatest demand is from Jedda ‘which market governs those of 
Lohaya and Beetlefuckee, and the price of coffee is influenced by it 
and in a manner as stocks in Europe rise and fall, as good or bad 
news arrives from thence’. Perhaps this excess of demand over sup- 
ply has led to the importation of three hundred bales of Abbysine 
coffee. It is cleaner than the common coffee at Mocha and sells for 
a higher price. Bussorah has already bought it up. 

The Englishmen have also tried their hands at importing things. 
They have brought and sold some lead and iron. But the market for 
these is small. 


If Your Honours send annually fifty tons of iron and ten tons of steel, that 
is sufficient for this market. No other European commodities will turn to 
account. Bussorah copper sells here from six and a quarter to seven Mocha 
dollars, the Frazell, and is better esteemed than the English .... Europe 
cloth is a commodity engrossed by the Government. The French ship 
brought some this year but it is not yet disposed of. They brought also three 
hundred bahars of iron which they sold at twenty-five Mocha dollars, the 
bahar. 


In this very active market, the Dutch have been quiet. They 
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have bought no coffee this season, it exceeding their limited price which is 
ten stevers the Dutch pound, all charges on board reckoning sixty six 
stevers to the Spanish dollar. We wonder why they would even buy at that 
rate obtaining such vast quantities of their own so much cheaper from Java 
and Ceylon, and we are told they make a small difference in Europe be- 
tween that and Arabian coffee. 

This Volume (No. 74), carries the diary to the end of May 1733. 
Apart from what we have already stated, the Volume mentions 
a number of Indian owned ships (a list of which is given at the end 
of the note) and a few Indian merchants. All these people purchased 
bills from the English payable in Surat. They were Dealdas Morar- 
das (Rs 10,000, Rs 15,000 and Rs 15,037), Gooridas Goverjee (Rs 
1,200) and Megjee Underjee (Rs 4975 and Rs 5970). 

Volume 75 deals with the year 1752. This year everything is 
extremely quiet. The French and the Dutch do little or no trade. The 
Asian traders are absent. There is a slump in the markets of Lohaya 
and Beetlefuckee and coffee sells at ninety dollars per bahar. All in 
all the English Council comprising Henry Savage, George Bourchier 
and Daniel Draper has a very easy time. 

In this Volume, however, there are some very definite allusions 
to private trade. When the Council runs into some difficulties con- 
cerning currency, one Mr John Browne, supercargo of a vessel 
which is referred to as the Madras Ship, promises to help out but 
later does nothing. The angry correspondence between Savage and 
Browne reveals that the latter was not in the Company’s pay. Ulti- 
mately Mr Finley, supercargo of the ‘Bengal Ship’, comes to the res- 
cue. He is joined in the good work by Jevah—the official broker of 
the English—who acts on behalf of Hon’ble Richard Bourchier, the 
governor of Bombay. On a similar occasion, a little later, Bourchier 
again took up the Council’s bills on Bombay. Mr Henry Savage him- 
self shipped nearly four thousand dollars to India. Other treasure- 
shippers were all Indians, some of whose names are given below. 

In the list of treasure-shippers, there are one hundred and 
four names, the over-whelming majority being Parsees. The 
three Parsee merchants who purchased bills along with Bourch- 
ier were: Mahmudboy Jafferboy, Esubhoy Aloojee and Mootaboy 
Rasboy. 


Name of ship 


The Jutteesalam 


The Success Grab 


The Ely Salley 


The Royal Phillip 
The Hyder Buckus 


The Esfurjong Grab 


The Bombaruck 
Mamood 


Two Banian Grabs 
The Luckmipassah 


Export Figures (1733) 


Merchants 
Turks 
Turks 
Turks 


Bussorah People 


French 
English 


SHIPPING 


Name of owner 
Mahomet Alley 


A Moor’s Ship 


A French Ship 
A Moor 
Brigantine 
Moors 

Moors 


Market 


Lohaya 
Hudida 
Zezan 


Hudida and Mocha 


For Pondicherry 


NOTE 


Date 
23-4-1733 
27-4-1733 


27-4-1733 
(sailed 
28-4-33 
for Jedda) 
29-4-33 
29-4-33 


2-5-33 | 
5-5-33 


7-5-33 
8-5-33 


Bales 


8346 
8753 
543 

1350 
1850 
3450 
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Place of origin 
Surat 


Bombay and 
Malabar 


Surat 


France 
Goro and 
Cambay 
Surat 


Cormian 

A 

cotton vessel 
from Cutch 


1. Of these, again, the entries from 28-4-1726 to 1-4-1733 are absolutely 


illegible. 


2/ 


Madras Commercial 
Records: An Experiment 
in Cuddalore* 


like to start with a few brief and general comments which will 

indicate its proper perspective. The subject matter of the essay 
concerns an aspect of economic history. And it will be generally 
agreed that the first task of the economic historians of India today 
is to gather as much data about the primary producers as is possi- 
ble. This particular task is also quickly assuming the shape of their 
most obdurate problem. A researcher in the ‘modern period’ is in a 
way fortunate in having copious and competent contemporary rec- 
ords to work on.! But the chief trouble with this sort of document- 
ation is that it seldom brings the researcher in contact with the 
people who are actually producing the commodities. A veritable 
Chinese wall of middlemen interposes itself between the primary 
producer and the English merchant and in turn the researcher. One 
fruitful way of breaking through this barrier is to explore the re- 
cords of the subordinte factories. But while records of presidency 
towns are plentiful, those of the subordinate factories are almost to- 
tally mute. Thus, for example, no accounts of these factories can be 
traced at the Calcutta Records Office. Fortunately for us, the case is 


Ti scope of this paper is strictly limited. However, we should 


*First published in Bengal Past and Present, 75, 1956. 
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different with Madras. And I draw the attention of all researchers 
engaged in this line of inquiry to the wealth of materials lying at the 
Madras Records Office in the shape of ‘Factory Records’. These rec- 
ords are almost totally unexplored. 

Cuddalore was a subordinacy of Fort. St. George, the Coroman- 
del headquarters of the English East India Company. The records of 
this particular Factory begin from the year 1768. In the following 
pages, I shall narrate the story of an interesting experiment in the 
technique of investment carried out by the Englishmen at Cudda- 
lore. The experiment began in 1768 but did not end in 1772, at 
which point my own investigations had unfortunately to be broken 
off. The story necessarily remains incomplete but I trust it will be 
found to be revealing and suggestive.” 

Before 1768, the Cuddalore Factory had followed the usual prac- 
tice of obtaining its investment of cotton piecegoods by paying 
advance money to Indian middlemen who undertook to deliver the 
goods in time. This particular mode of investment had, however, 
been seen to be inefficient. The cloth delivered by the merchants 
had suffered both in quantity and quality. In 1768 Mr Dowsett, a 
senior merchant attached to the Cuddalore Factory, first conceived 
the idea of a direct arrangement with the weavers themselves. 

Now, the English Factory at Cuddalore had a limited expanse of 
territory around it which it administered directly. This part of its 
possession was always referred to by the Englishmen as ‘these 
bounds’. They also had a couple of adjoining villages—called 
Chinnamanaikpollam and Nedeput—ceded to them as jagirs. They 
called these ‘the jaqueer villages’. And as these were predominantly 
settled with weavers, Mr. Dowsett himself went there to try out his 
idea. 

The problem as he saw it was as follows: 


Apart from the high price of cotton at present, the profits made on it by dif- 
ferent people before it reaches the weavers’ hands, in addition the frauds 
practised by the weavers is undoubtedly the reason our cloth at present is 
of so inferior a fabric... it appears to me that the weavers are entirely at 
the mercy of the thread brokers. 


Dowsett proposed to the weavers that he would like to employ 
some of them himself. He would supply the thread and they would 
work directly under him. ‘This proposal,’ Dowsett wrote in his re- 
port, 
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they listened to, but continued putting me off from day to day with one 
frivolous excuse or the other and held continuous cabals every night .... 
At last one of the head weavers accepted the proposal so far as to engage 
to make me three corges of different assortments and received the amount 
(of thread) and said he would endeavour to prevail on each of the other 
head weavers to try it with a few looms, himself appearing to be fully sat- 
isfied with the great advantages accruing to the weavers from the plan. The 
next day, however, the man came and informed me that the other head 
weavers had been caballing the whole night and had threatened to prevent 
him from being a head weaver any longer if he made a single piece. I then 
reasoned out the matter with some of the head weavers but to no avail. 
They went so far as to tell me that they would work for the Company on 
no other terms whatsoever but would not continue under the present sys- 
tem of being employed through the merchants and brokers, even if I were 
to give them double the Company’s price. I should not have a single loom. 
It was agreed that they would make the cloth of whatever fabric they 
pleased. And if we did not like it they would carry it to Porto Novo. From 
this we can infer how much these people are at the beck and call of our mer- 
chants and brokers—who must, most certainly, be at the bottom of these 
cabals. 


An interesting statement signed by Audimoolum, the amuldar of 
the jaqueer villages, appears after Dowsett’s report in the pages of 
the Consultation. In this, after stating how the weavers declined Mr 
Dowsett’s offer, Audimoolum went on to add, 


They then, without either the consent or knowledge as well as contrary to 
the customs of the country either under the jurisdiction of the Circar or the 
Company, assembled all the weavers of both the villages in a Tope and 
there held a consultation, and in the meantime sent some of their people to 
watch and hinder any others from interfering in their cabals. Then they, one 
and all, came to a positive decision, that unless the merchants and brokers 
advanced them the money, they would not work for the Company at all. 


The amuldar, of course, was not personally present at these ‘cabals’ 
and based his statement on hearsay. 

Whatever that might be, Cuddalore reacted energetically to this 
report from Dowsett. In a general letter to Madras, 17 February 
1768, the case against the merchants and brokers was strongly put 
forward and the direct method of investment advocated. ‘From our 
frequent remonstrances,’ the Cuddalore Council wrote, 


to the merchants, without effect, against the bringing in of bad cloth, we ob- 
serve that no amendment in their future conduct may be expected, for 
while they find it in their interest to give insufficient cloth they will con- 
tinue to do so, if it is received. But if we turn away what is inferior, and if 
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we discard every piece and the Company is disappointed of the investment, 
or if we compel them to discount for the cloth at this late stage, they would 
be so distressed that none of them would probably be inclined to contract 
for the ensuing investment .... It may be laid down as an undoubted fact 
that the weavers in the two villages, for some years now, have been induced 
to form cabals and to abandon their dwellings by the instigation of the mer- 
chants and their brokers, though no cause has been given for such violent 
proceedings on the part of the Company .... The investment has received 
frequent interruptions from the disturbances in the villages by which the 
quantity of cloth that might otherwise be obtained is greatly lessened. It 
must be noted that in the absence of the merchants in Madras, when things 
went on smoothly, these villages produced a much greater quantity of cloth 
than in any other period. 


But what is the cause of this misbehaviour on the part of the mer- 
chants? On this point the Council was less explicit. ‘Of those looms 
in these bounds,’ they wrote, ‘capable of weaving the Company’s 
assortments, by far the greatest number are employed on account of 
private merchants. This accounts, in some measure, for the export 
of cotton goods to Porto Novo amounting, as we are told, to two or 
three lakhs of pagodas yearly.’ The point was not elaborated. But 
whatever the misbehaviour might have been due to, it had to be 
checked. As for this, the Council proposed three things: the exclu- 
sion of the merchants from ‘these bounds’ and ‘the jaqueer villages; 
a direct arrangement with the weavers in these parts; employment 
of the merchants in the adjoining territories, taking care to confine 
them to separate articles of cloth so that they could not form any 
cabals’.> By excluding the merchants from Cuddalore and the vil- 
lages, not only would the output in this region be increased but 
‘they would be obliged to provide cloth in the Chillumbrum and 
other countries, which are now wholly abandoned to our rivals, the 
French, and others by the inactivity of our merchants.’ And by ad- 
vancing money directly to the weavers, ‘should any of them ab- 
scond, they may be recalled as the Company’s debtors and the debt 
being divided into small sums, they will not be more risque by their 
insolvency than by that of the merchants.’ 

Bourchier and his Council at Fort St. George accepted the plan 
and ordered the exclusion of the merchants and brokers. Cuddalore 
promptly went into action. 

Being aware that difficulties might be thrown in our way by the merchants 


and their brokers, if time were to be allowed to them to form schemes of 
intrigue and opposition, we directly ordered all the head weavers to come 
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to us. We then told them that they were now freed from any control of the 
merchants and the brokers and were taken immediately under the care and 
direction of the subordinacy; that we well knew an abundance of cloth had 
been sent out of their villages to the French last year and that they had been 
ill-advised to abandon their dwellings on trivial occasions; that however 
these things were now past, and we intended only that for them which was 
for their benefit and advantage since we meant to give them the investment 
on the terms the merchants had last year, whom (sic) we knew obliged 
them to work considerably cheaper but that we expected the cloth would 
be improved in proportion to the difference in the price; that after such rea- 
sonable overtures, whoever dissented must do so through obstinacy and 
therefore we peremptorily demanded who was the man who dared to re- 
fuse to work for the Company. They stood silent for some time and then 
declared they were willing one and all to work for the Company.’ (To 
Madras, 31 March 1768). 


The Englishmen at Cuddalore were, however, aware that by thus 
thrusting an engagement upon the weavers they had not won the 
battle. As a matter of fact the battle had just begun. We shall be able 
to watch the course of the actual struggle for a few years. But what 
is more important for our purpose is the condition which caused the 
struggle. What really were the difficulties which stood in the way of 
English investment? On 28 October 1768, the Cuddalore Council 
sent an accurate analysis to Madras on this issue. The first difficulty 
was, of course, competition. The English Company wanted a mo- 
nopoly. But they were not prepared to pay the price for it. The last 
thing they would do would be to outbid their rivals in fair trading 
operations. Of course the Cuddalore Council could not put it in just 
so many words. But it came very near to doing it. 


We find our contiguous situation to Pondicherry and Porto Novo to be a 
great disadvantage and hindrance to it (the English investment) because the 
French, at the former, and the Dutch and black merchants, at the latter, pay 
much greater prices for their cloth than we do, nor are they so particular 
about the fabric or the lengths and breadths as we are; this we assert not 
from hearsay but from well-ascertained accounts that we have received 
from both places, likewise from the many and repeated complaints from 
our own merchants of the brokers whom they had employed, having bro- 
ken their contracts on account of higher prices being offered to them for 
cloth from these places, besides the facility our merchants meet with in sell- 
ing our cloth to them, whether rejected for the poor quality of the fabric or 
shortness of measure, for prices higher than what our Company pays them 
for what is bought seems to be a corroboration of the assurances.* 


An investment carried on against rivals under these disadvantages 
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must certainly, in time, dwindle away without some ‘counterpoise’ 
The ‘counterpoise’ was of course the ubiquitous ‘exclusive privi- 
leges’ to be got from the Nawab which the Council went on to sug- 
gest a little later. 

The second difficulty was that the Company wanted the price of 
cloth to remain fixed, that is to say, they hated an increase in price. 
But the price of cotton fluctuated greatly. The Company was not 
prepared to take any notice of the increase in the price of cotton but 
this made the position of the weavers extremely difficult. The trade 
in cotton was a vital aspect in Indian commerce. The thread brokers 
had a stranglehold over the weavers. But we will discuss more of 
this later. Suffice it to say here that Cuddalore proposed to Madras 
that the English should take over at least that part of the cotton 
trade which would be sufficient to meet the requirements of their 
own weavers. Madras turned down the proposal. 

The third difficulty which confronted Cuddalore is, for our pur- 
pose, of major significance. It concerned the internal tax structure of 
the country, specially insofar as it affected the weavers. This problem 
was discussed in the letter of 28 October 1768 and.also in a subse- 
quent letter dated 26 December 1768. Unfortunately the analysis pre- 
sented is far from clear and at times difficult to follow. Extensive 
quotations from it therefore may well be confusing. I shall try to sum- 
marize the analysis with as much clarity as can possibly be achieved. 

Three types of taxes were collected from the inhabitants of Chin- 
namanaikpollam, Nadeput and the Cuddalore Bounds. These were: 
(a) the ‘Juncan’, an excise duty on all sorts of commodities, (b) a 
loom-tax which was levied on every single loom, supposedly for 
protection and (c) a tax on grain-lands. The Cuddalore Council 
repeatedly pointed out that the first two types of taxes affected the 
investment but the third did not. There is, of course, always a pos- 
sibility that they were mistaken in thinking this. But so far as Cud- 
dalore was concerned, this was the belief on which they acted? 

The Company did not directly assume the duty of maintaining 
law and order in these places. There were a head-watchman at 
Chinnamanaikpollam, and a pollygar each at Nadeput and at the 
Cuddalore Bounds. These people naturally took a substantial share 
of the taxes;° the rest went to the Company. The Cuddalore Council 
also referred to demands by the ‘Circar officials’ which the inhabi- 
tants of the jaqueer villages had to meet. The basis and the extent of 
these demands cannot be determined. 
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The most lightly taxed were the people of the Bounds. The taxes 
which they paid amounted ultimately to 1 fanam and 60 cash per 
corge for the weavers. The difference between this and that paid 
by the jaqueer villages was staggering. There the weavers paid 27 
fanams and 27 cash per corge. ‘This difference is so striking that it 
appears to be a sufficient inducement to draw all the weavers into 
these bounds. But the necessities of life are much dearer here than 
in the villages which is a drawback to such apparent benefits.’ On 
the other hand, since the abolition of the middlemen, the Company 
had been paying two or three pagodas per corge more to its own 
weavers; why then was there no influx of weavers from the ‘Circar’ 
country into the jaqueer villages? The reason was precisely the high 
taxes. It can be seen from this that in this region, at this particular 
point of time, there was a very balanced adjustment between the 
advantages and disadvantages of a place which kept the weaving 
population stationary. 

From this study of the situation, the Cuddalore Council came to 
the conclusion that a unified administration for the three places 
would be beneficial. They also urged a scaling down of those taxes 
which affected investment. In this connection they wrote, ‘We bel- 
ieve that the loom-tax is a great impediment to the rise in number 
of weavers and consequently to the investment because it falls 
entirely on the cooley weavers who, being poor indigent people, are 
unable to pay any. We, therefore, think that they, in particular, ought 
to be exempted from it except payment to the pollygar for his watch- 
ing duty because these are the people who are most needed to fab- 
ricate the cloth.’ ‘ 

This revelation of the conditions under which the weavers 
worked, emerges from an analysis of the Cuddalore Council. A 
more intimate description is, however, supplied by William Cham- 
bers, who was sent to the jaqueer villages as the Company’s Resident 
after the failure of Maitland and Ross to manage the new mode of 
investment. Of this ‘failure’ I shall speak presently. Now [it is nec- 
essary to know as much about the background as possible] we are 
concentrating on the background which, in this case, is more im- 
portant than the events themselves. And this was what Chambers 
wrote: 

As the inhabitants of the villages are numerous and the bulk of them are 
exceedingly poor, they solely depend on the labour of their hands and that 
labour is strictly confined to the service of the Company. When fully em- 
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ployed, they can weave 6000 pagodas monthly, and if this is not paid to 
them immediately on delivery of cloth they must either be idle or starve or 
fly to some other resource. Now in the villages there are gomashtas of the 
thread merchants in the Circar country, who are kept there on purpose to 
take advantage of them in such emergencies. The weavers apply to these 
when they have no supply of cash from the Company, and necessity obliges 
them to comply with any terms that those men deem fit to prescribe so that 
they take the worst thread at an exorbitant rate and mortgage the cloth they 
are about to weave for the payment of it. If the Company’s advance comes 
in time, they pay for the thread and redeem their cloth; if not, the thread 
merchants claim it as their own and undoubtedly carry it away .... When: 
... bad cloth is redeemed and brought into the factory, it is in all likelihood 
cast in their hands again and then they have to dispose of it, perhaps, in 
some distant market instead of putting fresh cloths into the looms. If it be 
turned out at the warehouse, they are under a double hardship as they are 
required to receive it at a forfeit of 10 per cent. When they have no bread 
for the sustenance of their families, this sometimes induces them to sell 
their children and the penury thus incurred brings on an emaciated imbecil- 
ity far different from that healthy vigour which would enable them (to) do 
justice to the products. 


The Cuddalore council conceded the substantial accuracy of 
Chamber's statement but added the dry comment: ‘the Resident lis- 
tens too much to their (the weavers’) complaints.’ 

The situation being thus, it is perhaps a little surprising that the 
new mode of investment did not run into immediate trouble. The 
first outburst came only on 7 May 1771. On that day the weavers of 
the two villages put an entire stop to all their work and 
assembled together in a tumultous manner. The Resident and tassaldar’ sent 
for the head weavers and asked them the reasons for their extraordinary 
behaviour. They replied that in the former warehousekeeper’s time, their 
best cloth used to be taken in to number one and such as was of an inferior 
fabric to number three after a rebate of 10 per cent and that he used to de- 
liver to them all the cloth that was short of measure, to be disposed of to 
other merchants; that this year the gentlemen gave their best cloths to num- 
ber three and retained the rest, which rendered it impossible for them to 
fulfil their contracts and maintain their families; that if the gentlemen 
would in future be pleased, to take in their cloths from number one to num- 
ber three and to deliver to them all that was of short measure, they would 
agree to go on with the investment. 


The Chief of Cuddalore and the warehousekeeper went to confront 
the weavers on 9 May 1771. The weavers repeated their complaints. 
The reasons the weavers advanced struck these officers as 
‘frivolous’. The Chief told them to go back to work. He was gra- 
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cious enough to add ‘that they could always depend on justice 
being done to them when they had any real cause for complaint’. 
The weavers were, however, in no mood to take matters lying 
down. 


After two days of caballing and refusing to return to their businesses, they 
resolved to do everything in their power to effect the changes they wanted, 
that unless all their bad cloth was accepted on their own terms, they would 
do no business for the Company. They carried their rebellious spirit so far 
as to threaten to leave the villages and to absolutely defy a peremptory 
order from the Board, evidently being to the advantage of the weavers in 
general, viz. the Resident purchasing all their cloth to prevent any that was 
unfit for Company use being sent to the warehouse. 


The principal weavers were then asked to appear before the Board. 
‘The Board, by using the tassaidar as a means of obtaiming informa- 
tion about nine of the ringleaders in these disturbances thinks it 
highly proper to make public examples of them and has ordered 
that they be punished, which is done accordingly (13 May 1771). 
The other weavers were asked separately whether they would re- 
turn to their duty and obey such orders.that they would, from time 
to time, receive from the Board. They did agree to return to their 
looms and to willingly do their duty in future. But as a security for 
this, the Board ordered that they be confined till they sent their or- 
ders to the weavers to open their looms and till such time as infor- 
mation is received that the weaving of the investment goes on in a 
proper manner.’ This crushed the first outburst of the weavers. After 
this, Maitland, who had been the first Resident, was replaced by 
Ross. 

But this appointment signalled further trouble. According to the 
view taken by the Cuddalore Council, Ross got involved in a quar- 
rel with the amuldar. For reasons we have already noted, the amuldar 
was unpopular with the weavers. And now Ross incited them 
against that officer. A second strike followed, in which the weavers 
put forward the oppression of the amuldar as one of their griev- 
ances. The Cuddalore Council lost faith in Ross and sent back Mait- 
land to try and pacify the weavers. But the weavers fled on his 
return. They expressed their determination not to return till the 
amuldar had been recalled. Madras was informed about the situation 
in detail. As a result both Ross and the amuldar were withdrawn and 
William Chambers assumed duty as the new Resident. 

Now the Company came forward with a new proposal. It offered 
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to supply the weavers with thread through their own agents and 
thus to keep the price of cloth fixed. This, the weavers absolutely 
refused. They preferred the old mode even at one or two pagodas a 
corge less. Cuddalore noted with regret that ‘these people seem to 
have imbibed a most malicious spirit of opposition which, added to 
the consideration that several of them are either thread-brokers 
themselves or connected with thread-brokers, the introduction of 
the new system so evidently advantageous to the commonality of 
the weavers naturally strikes at the former’s advantages which they 
(are) resolved to endeavour to preserve’ (Consultations, 11 July 
1772). The ‘malicious spirit’ was sought to be countered by the 
tested method of imprisoning the head weavers. 

Unfortunately the same story repeated itself in the Bounds. And 
in this case Verdachellum, a head weaver of Bandepollam, ‘twice 
withheld from punishment on a promise of compliance’ was sin- 
gled out and punished in full view of the other weavers and was 
then expelled from the Bounds to the beat of the Tom Tom. The 
weavers of the Bounds were now separately asked to submit to the 
Company’s terms. They capitulated. And so did the head weavers 
of the villages who had witnessed these proceedings in their con- 
finement. But for them things became more difficult. They were 
released but the Company decided to abolish the privileges of head 
weavers and carry on the business of the investment with the weav- 
ers themselves. 

The developments which took place after this remain, at the pres- 
ent moment, untraced. Before we end it is however necessary to add 
one or two comments which will minimize the risk of hasty conclu- 
sions being drawn from what has been said above. 

The first point which I should like to make is that these consul- 
tations never give a full picture of the situation. The most important 
aspect which they suppress is the private trade of the Company’s 
servants. The nature and extent of this trade are absolutely vital in 
understanding the actual prevalent position. One can obtain some 
idea of this from sources other than these Consultations. Thus, for 
example, the career of Dowsett (who set the ball rolling with his re- 
port) as a private trader can be traced to the pages of the private 
letter books of Francis Jourdan. These letter books along with many 
others of a similar nature, can be found among the Mayor’s Court 
Records preserved at the Madras Records Office. As a result of the 
complete suppression of all data regarding their own private trade, 
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the gentlemen of the Cuddalore Council were constrained to leave 
a few loose threads dangling in the course of their narration of 
events. Thus, the cause of the quarrel between Ross and the amuldar 
remains a provocative and unanswered question. 

The second point which should be clearly grasped is the limited 
nature of what has been said. There is, as yet, no reason to think that 
this ‘experiment at Cuddalore’ ever transcended its local bound- 
aries. Certainly it does not suggest a major reversal of the Com- 
pany’s mode of investment in the coast comparable to the dropping 
' of the Dadni merchant in Bengal in 1753.5 And even the duration 
and the final outcome of this experiment are yet to be worked out 
in detail. 


NOTES 


1. These are almost exclusively the accounts of the trading operations 
of European Companies. 

2. To avoid a superfluous series of footnotes, I should like to state here 
that the material for this paper has been culled, except when specifically 
stated, from the Cuddalore Consultations 1768-72, R(ecord) O(ffice) Nos 
18430-35. 

3. This method was widely employed by the English against the Indian 
merchants. Thus for example at Anjengo, a subordinacy of Bombay, Nella 
Chitty was engaged for supplying fine cloth while the coarse varieties were 
allotted to other merchants: vide Anjengo Consultations 1743-7 (printed). 

4. This competition was certainly no new thing. It had been a headache 
for Cuddalore for a pretty long time: vide Fort St. David Consultations 1740 
(printed), particularly Consultations dated 2 February 1740 and 27 Decem- 
ber 1740. 

5. The only reference to the connection between the weavers and agri- 
cultural occupation that I have as yet come across occurs in Fort St. George 
Consultations 1742 (printed). In the consultation of 17 March 1768 it is 
recorded that weavers dissatisfied with the returns from their looms ‘chose 
instead to work in tillage’. 

6. The figures would be as follows: total collections of Nadeput pollygar: 
(about) 362 pagodas—77 Juncan, 131 loom-tax and 154 grain-lands; total for 
Chinnamanaikpollam watchman: 110 pagodas—48 Juncan, 42 loom-tax and 
20 grain-lands. 

7. It is difficult to determine what the position and functions of this 
officer were. I am inclined to think that the tassaldar and the amuldar were 
one and the same person and was an Indian in charge of the Company’s 
investment in the villages. Previously he had a share in the investments 
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himself when his interests were identical to that of the weavers. Either 
immediately before or coinciding with the establishment of the new mode, 
he had been divorced from this particular function. He was also placed 
under the Resident. Now he was therefore to be found telling the Council 
how and-to what extent the weavers cheated them. : 

8. Cf. Dr N.K. Sinha’s article on the Investment Policy of the English 
East India Company in Bengal Past and Present. 
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glish in south-east Asia is yet unwritten. The political 

developments after European penetration in the region are 
known only broadly. But important motivations insofar as they 
were connected with commercial operations, remain unknown. 
There has not as yet been a comparative study of all the relevant 
records of these two Companies. And the role of the elusive private 
trader further complicates the situation. Needless to say that almost 
nothing is known with any certainty about the part played by the 
Asians themselves. A patient process of investigation and piecing 
together of stray evidence needs to be carried out before a clear pic- 
ture of this aspect of historical development can be obtained. 

Some light is thrown upon it by a volume of records preserved 
at the Madras Records Office.! The volume has not gone unnoticed 
and the events that it narrates have received some attention from a 
scholar like Henry Dodwell.? But Dodwell was not asking the same 
questions that we are asking today. Jt will be fruitful therefore to fill 
in those aspects of the picture which the celebrated historian 
ignored. 


Te story of commercial rivalry between the Dutch and the En- 


*First published in Bengal Past and Present, 75, 1956. 
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The correspondence preserved in the volume deals with an 
attempt made by the English East India Company to establish trad- 
ing factories at Acheh and Kedah in and around the year 1771. 
Acheh was a tiny state at the northern end of Sumatra and Kedah 
was its neighbour and counterpart on the western shore of the 
Malaya Peninsula. 

Now trade to these places—particularly to Acheh—was not a 
new phenomenon. The Company itself had a factory at Acheh in 
the seventeenth century. But it had been withdrawn. The place, 
however, had been a flourishing commercial centre till the late thir- 
ties of the eighteenth century. Then, due to a number of local 
disturbances, ‘the English and Surat vessels’ abandoned the place. 
The trade was reopened in the late sixties of the eighteenth century 
by the private traders. 

The question as to who actually reopened the trade is not easy to 

answer. Relying exclusively on the volume of Public Sundries, 
Dodwell has given the credit to Francis Jourdan of Madras. But 
there is some evidence in the letter books of Francis Jourdan himself 
to suggest that one Casamaijor of Nagapatam was his firm rival in 
this trade as early as 1769.3 Towards the end of 1769 these two com- 
petitors possibly came together. In this connection we have to note 
what Jourdan wrote to the East India Company in explaining the 
rise of the Acheh trade: 
The gentlemen for whom we (Francis Jourdan, John Sullivan and Antonio 
de Souza of Madras) act have been engaged in the trade to Achin [Acheh] 
since before 1770 at which time they took the whole concern from the gen- 
tlemen who had formed and till then carried it on as it stood, houses, ware- 
houses etc. on their books; that they likewise received from them and took 
into their own service the agents who had managed the business from the 
beginning and have since continued them at Achin’ [10-2-1772]. 


Again in a letter from Acheh (9 December 1772) Desvoeux, the 
Company’s agent there wrote to the effect that the representatives 
of the private traders had been paying subsidies to the Sultan of 
Acheh. Now, from a perusal of Jourdan’s letter books, no entries for 
such expenses can be found. As a matter of fact, the only references 
he made to this port were connected with the voyage directed to it. 
There if Desvoeux was correct, it must have been somebody else 
who paid the subsidies. This particular problem, therefore, cannot 
be regarded as solved.‘ 

Be that as it may, in this paper we shall be concerned not so much 
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with what happened to Jourdan’s and the English Company’‘s 
attempts to carry on trade to these places (a brief synopsis has been 
given by Dodwell) as with what was actually happening in the 
Straits of Malacca in the way to trading activities. In other words we 
shall try to obtain a glimpse of the commerce of this region through 
the events set into motion by Francis Jourdan. 

The first question we are going to ask is: what were the other Eu- 
ropeans doing in these parts at this time? The answer to this—as to 
our other queries—will be fragmentary and will exhibit a distress- 
ing tendency to leave the sphere of commerce and move into that 
of politics. ‘The King (of Kedda) is very anxious,’ wrote Mr Light, 
Jourdan’s agent, from Kedda, 


to know your resolution (about taking up the commerce monopoly of 
Kedda) and I am no less so not only on the account of the disgrace (which) 
must accrue in case they refuse, but the detriment which our trade in gen- 
eral will suffer, in case this place falls into the hands of any other. Should 
the Dutch have it they would possess the entire command of the whole 
straits, for on the coast of Kedda is a river capable of receiving their largest 
ships at half flood defended from all weather .... Had I the authority to 
act, neither the Danes, nor the Dutch, nor the French or anyone else should 
drive me out’ [the letter was written most probably in the later half of the 
year 1771]. 


In a letter written on 25 November 1771, he again emphasized the 
‘opposition of the Danish and the Dutch’. After the Company inter- 
vened in this trade early in 1772, they sent Mr Charles Desvoeux to 
Acheh and Mr Edward Monckton to Kedah to investigate and re-' 
port upon the trading potentialities of these two places. Apropos of 
the query we are now concerned with Monckton who wrote: ‘I gave 
him (the King of Kedda) to understand how powerful the Company 
was—for they look upon the Dutch as the only powerful people’ [22 
April 1772]. This predominance of the Dutch was particularly dis- 
tasteful for Monckton. He proposed energetic steps to counter it. 
Among other things he wanted to issue English passes to the Chi- 
nese junks which would come to trade at Kedda. This would enable 
them to elude the heavy Dutch tolls (four thousand dollars a junk) 
at Malacca. He also wanted the English Company to intervene in a 
succession dispute in the neighbouring state of Rheis. The Dutch 
had already backed a claimant. Monckton wished to support the 
rival and thus ‘to get to share a great part of the trade the Dutch 
enjoy in the straits’. At a nearby place, the Dutch had a factory for 
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gathering a large quantity of tin. Monckton thought this trade could 
also be diverted to Kedda. 

Monckton also wrote about the close relationship which the 
Danes had with the King of Kedda. 


The King of Kedda and all the Malaya Kings have got enough guns to drive 
all the Europeans out of India if they know how to make use of them and 
yet they want more. There is nothing to be gained from giving them more 
guns as they already have so many. .. . If we do not supply them, the Danes 
will always find favour here.... They have always supplied guns taking 
two-thirds by weight in tin. 


The Council at Fort St. George disapproved of all the aggressive 
measures proposed by Monckton. They wanted to, carry on only 
limited trading operations and this was all they were interested in. 
With his hands thus tied, Monckton saw the King again and the 
concessions he had previously secured were promptly withdrawn. 
‘They have not the least idea,’ wrote Monckton in deep chagrin ‘of 
any Company but the Dutch and they rule the Malayas with a rod 
of iron’ 13 August 1772). 

That is all the information that can be gathered about non-British 
Europeans. We shall now try to answer the question: what was the 
general nature of commercial activities in this region? Our first 
extract will be from a letter written by Desvoeux from Acheh. But 
before that, we should note a rather peculiar fact. Desvoeux and 
Monckton were both sent for the same purpose to almost the same 
places. But while Monckton sent in glowing and optimistic reports 
about the trading potentialities of Kedda, Desvoeux steadily poured 
cold water over any idea of establishing anything but an extremely 
limited commercial relation with Acheh. This fact is very puzzling. 
I believe it should be noted in this connection that Edward 
Monckton—as revealed by the letter books of Jourdan—was a val- 
ued partner in Jourdan’s private trade though I am presently unable 
to state what bearing the latter fact has upon the former. In the letter 
books which I have read (covering the years 1767-9), there is no 
mention of Desvoeux. 

‘The trade here,’ wrote Desvoeux from Acheh, 
is carried on mostly on credit... sometimes one piece of cloth, sometimes 
five and scarcely ever more than twenty at a time. The quantity of goods 
brought to this place, if no European merchants were settled here, would 
not be near so great as it now is, as the people of the eastern coast of the 
island of Sumatra, if they are themselves obliged to go to sea with their 
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merchandize generally prefer the markets of Salangore and Kedda where 
they get a better price over Achin [Acheh]. The method practised generally 
is to sell opium, piece-goods, etc. on credit to different Malaya merchants, 
for which in three or four months they promise to return betelnut, pepper, 
etc. These merchants carry their goods in prows to Pedere, Islabow and 
other places, but they often do not come back at the stipulated time [15 
April 1772]. 

Before this Mr Sight had written from Kedah to Jourdan: 

There is more pepper and betelnut brought to this part from the 
coast of Pedis and with that article and tin... I will engage to load 
any two of your vessels from this part by January 1, 1772 and find 
wax, timber and rattan as the demand may be. There is one kind of 
timber here, ideal for house-building, which the worms cannot 
touch. There is likewise blackwood and many other kinds that I 
cannot at present describe [15 November 1771]. 

Monckton was, as we have stated, enthusiastic. ‘I really imagine,’ 
he wrote on 22 April 1772, ‘that a very great trade may be carried 
on here when things are settled.’ His idea of ‘settling things’ was to 
entice as many of the commercial prows as possible to Kedda. For 
this he was prepared to adopt measures which were not always 
above reproach. It should be noted that this sudden congregation of 
prows at a particular port, thus boosting its prosperity, was nothing 
unusual in this region. And attempts at artificial diversions were not 
infrequent. Thus on 17 June 1772 De Souza of Jourdan’s Agency 
wrote to the Council at Fort St. George: ‘I think that with little trou- 
ble, the prows from the east coast of Sumatra may be prevented 
from going to Kedda and Salangore with pepper and betelnut and 
gold dust, of which they carry large quantities,’ and Mr De Souza 
gave it as his opinion that this trade could be diverted to Acheh. 

When Monckton failed at Kedda, he tried to ‘settle things’ in the 
neighbouring state of Rheio and wrote, 


Rheio does not produce a single article excepting sago. Their yearly imports 
only in spice and tin are upwards of three lakh pagodas. Their trade is now 
double that of three years ago, which shows how easily trade may be 
driven from one place to another, so that in case the Honourable Company 
hereafter should think of forming a settlement here, they may soon have 
one in a very flourishing condition {12 October 1772]. 


With that we shall move on to our next query. What were the As- 
ians doing? In answering this we divide the ‘Asians’ into three 
groups: the common people at any particular place; the nobles of 
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the place; and the traders. We can confidently state that the reaction 
of the commoners and nobility to the penetration of the English 
Company was one of hostility. It is difficult to say why the common 
people were hostile. But there is no doubt that they were. Evidence 
of this comes from Mr Light’s writings from Kedda to the Agency, 
which laid it down that ‘nothing but force’ would do in dealing 
with the Malayas. ‘When they are afraid’, wrote Mr Light, ‘they are 
true.’ When they were not afraid, they could be menacing. Thus Mr 
Harrop, the permanent agent of the Agency at Acheh, lived in fear 
of personal assault. “The Achiners are sensible’, ran Mr Light’s letter, 
‘that this whole trade depends upon the coast vessels and if Harrop 
is once empowered with any authority from the Nabab, they will not 
dare to attempt anything against his person.” Again, when 
Monckton saw the king of Kedda for the first time and gave him 
spacious assurances of assistance against the Dutch, against the 
neighbouring Salangoriany and against everybody else that he 
could think of, the king promised him among other things a size- 
able piece of land—which had to be acquired only gradually, not 
only because the king was uncertain of his own title to it but 
because the inhabitants would certainly flee if the English put in a 
precipitate appearance. I am not very sure whether all the European 
Companies got the same treatment from the locals. In describing the 
target of popular discontent, Mr Light always used the words ‘your 
interests’ when writing to the Agency. In these records there is no 
mention of any clash between the Europeang and the commoners. 

While the reason for the hostility of the ordinary inhabitants 
against the English is uncertain, there is nothing obscure about the 
motive behind the unfriendliness of the nobles. Wherever the Com- 
pany wanted a foothold they sought from the local court a grant of 
the customs of the port. Now this was always the only stable source 
of income for the local nobility. Naturally they would have nothing 
to do with the English. This was the main reason behind 
Monckton’s failures at Kedda, at Rheio and later at Trangana. In 
sharp contrast to this attitude to the Company, the local courts were 
always friendly with individual European merchants. After the fail- 
ure of his official mission, Monckton was invited by the king of 
Kedda to settle down as a private trader. Light actually accepted 
such an invitation. 

The Asian merchants themselves were not always friendly. We 
are leaving out of consideration those poor people who plied a 
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prow or two taking off ten or twenty pieces of cloth on credit and 
being fully committed to return the money in time. But the local 
king was always the most substantial merchant. And he never 
allowed the Company the right of free trade. Thus, in the most fa- 
vourable agreement which Monckton was at first able to procure 
from the king of Kedda, the Company agreed to sell as much opium 
as the king would choose to buy at three hundred and fifty Spanish 
dollars a chest and was then free to dispose of the other chests to 
merchants at a price not exceeding 400 Spanish dollars per chest. 

In between the king on the one hand, and the indigent retailers 

on the other, stood a powerful group of merchants, always referred 
to by the English as the Gholiars. They went everywhere and knew 
every trick of trade. So they sold things very cheap and were quick 
to pick out the English as the object of an inveterate hatred. When 
Monckton placed orders for piece-goods on Madras (letter dated 2 
May 1772) he wrote: ‘The Gholiars provide their goods at least 20 
per cent cheaper than the goods sent to Mr. Light by the Association 
and they would never have been able to sell a piece of their cloth 
had any of the Gholiars been here.’ But, of course, the Gholiars were 
not always absent. ‘I have kept my ground,’ wrote Mr Light to Jour- 
dan on 25 November 1771, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Gholiars, Danish and Dutch. The for- 
mer seem resolved, if possible, to exclude the English from any connection 
in places in which they trade .... They are well acquainted with the profits 
of this place (Kedda) and the advantage it would be of to you in particular 
to have it joined to the Achin [Acheh] settlement. 
The Chinese appear to have been the only people not unfriendly to 
the English. And they were not unimportant either. ‘The Chinese,’ 
wrote Monckton (20 October 1772) ‘are the life of trade. They swarm 
in the straits like bees. A great number of them have offered to go 
in case the English would form a settlement in these parts.’ It is a 
pity that nothing further can be found on this topic. 

One further question needs to be considered. And that is: what 
precisely did the English want? It is fairly certain that all that the 
Association wanted was trade with these islands for whatever it 
was worth. But soon other considerations crept in. ‘I remember’, 
wrote Mr Light to De Souza, 


it was Once your opinion that a house upon Polo Penang (at Kedda) would 
be very useful; it would be extremely so because the European ships can 
easily stop there, there is plenty of wood, water and provision. Then they 
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can be supplied with tin, pepper, betelnut, rattans and bird’s nests and the 
Macao ships will be glad to stop then and all other vessels passing through 
the straits may be easily supplied as at Malacca. Whether this would not 
suit the Company better than Our Association unless they will act with 
more spirit I leave you to judge. 


When the Company intervened all that they wanted was to supply 
their China market. From Madras they sent, on an average, 200 
chests of opium (four hundred and fifty rupees each) a year and a 
quantity of white and blue long cloth. Apart from this, goods went 
to the islands from Bengal and Surat. About these the Madras Coun- 
cil had no statistical information. Monckton who emphasized the 
value of opium as an export to these islands wrote: ‘It should be 
made known to the merchants of Bengal and Madras that they are 
prohibited from importing opium on this coast.’ And in exchange 
of the opium and cloth the Company wanted ‘tin, wax, pepper and 
elephants’ teeth and other articles for the China market’. 

Although the Company intervened in the trade, it had no inten- 
tion of embarrassing the Association unduly. In the letter of 
instructions sent out to Desvoeux, the Madras Council wrote: ‘It is 
not the Company’s desire, neither is it our intention to distress the 
concerned. We wish, on the contrary, to show them every indulgence 
we can consistently do so with our duty to the Company.’ And 
when, in face of the unfriendliness of the local courts, the Company 
withdrew, the concerned trader was, presumably, left in sole charge 
of the field though the volume of records does not speak of this. 


NOTES 


1. ‘Public Sundries’, 21, R(ecord) O(ffice), No. 1374. 

2. Dodwell, ‘The Nabobs of Madras’, Calendar of the Madras Despatches: 
1754-1765 (Madras, 1930), pp. 131-5. 

3. Cf. Studies in Madras Records (II), The Letter Books of Francis Jourdan. 
If Dodwell is right then the actual reopening was done by the voyage of 
The Indian Trader in May 1767. 

4. More relevant material can be culled from the Cuddalore Consultations 
1768 where the Cuddalore Council can be seen to be writing to Madras as 
follows: ‘We beg leave to observe... that the Eastern vessels from Achin 
and Quedah, etc., formerly used to import to this place but that of late years 
that trade to the amount of two and two and a half lakhs of pagodas yearly 
has been considerably lessened here’ [15 February 1768]. I do not believe 
this evidence is favourable to the theory of reopening of trade in 1767. 
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Calcutta and the 
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the Days of Rammohun 
Roy* 


admiration for what he did mainly in the field of ideas. The 

recovery of monotheism, which he sponsored in the Bengali 
society at the turn of the nineteenth century, has been lauded. The 
fundamental restatement of Hindu thought that this effort involved 
has been much praised. The clear concern that Rammohun had for 
the moral and material improvement of his people has been much 
appreciated. My eminent predecessors in the volume (published in 
1988, B.P. Barua ed.) Raja Rammohun Roy and the New Learning, have 
gone into such aspects with scholarship and insight. You may now 
be willing to consider such interesting facts as that the admiration 
for Rammohun seems to have grown in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and that his reaction to the society he saw around 
him had other alternatives. It may be that by considering some of 
these ‘other alternatives’, which were being tried out around Ram- 
mohun, we.shall come to a fuller understanding of his thoughts. 
These alternatives seem to have been strewn around the Indian 


JR sernste Roy has been approached, as he should be, with 
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Ocean, of which Calcutta in the early nineteenth century was the 
hub. 

But before we proceed to do that, there are some preliminary 
notions to be formed. In his own days the Raja was the mentor of a 
small group and he could carry along neither his society nor his 
own family with him on the path of reform. The reformers may 
have grown in number and strength since then and this may have 
caused the eloquence of admiration that we have noticed. But 
orthodoxy is by no means dead and we shall survey some of the 
attractive forms it was taking around the Raja before we come back 
to him. We shall also have to consider that colonial empires were 
coming into their own in this part of the world in the early nine- 
teenth century and there is a sense in which Rammohun and his 
contemporaries were reacting against this fact. There is a simple 
form of this argument which may not be very appealing. A giant 
like Rammohun was not simply the ‘product’ of this system or that, 
but the influence of prevailing systems even on such men cannot be 
denied. 

The first fact we have to notice is that the colonial empires in 
the Indian Ocean area were not the creation of soldiers and admin- 
istrators alone; men known as private traders were as much respon- 
sible for what happened as the others were. Attention was drawn to 
this crucial fact as long ago as 1948 when Professor Holden Furber 
published his book John Company At Work. This work has since been 
followed up by Dr Pamela Nightingale on India’s west coast, and 
what concerns us more, by Professor P.J. Marshall, in relation to 
Bengal and Calcutta. We know now that in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, a major effort was made by British private trad- 
ers to explore Calcutta’s trade connections with south-east Asia and 
China. They wanted a base in south-east Asia from where they 
would feed their China trade. British pressure from Calcutta on the 
south-east, which is so much a feature of the times, arose at least 
partly from this exploration in private trade. This rush for the 
south-east produced the admirable reportage of Alexander Dalrym- 
ple in 1774; Penang was founded by Francis Light in 1786 and Raf- 
fles laid the basis of Singapore in 1819. Calcutta was the centre of 
this effort. And all of it was happening in the days of Rammohun. 
If we consider the city of Rangoon which was coming up at the time 
and the island of Java which had never lost its importance for India, 
we may see some of the alternative lines of thought which were 
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being developed in Rammohun’s neighbourhood but under vastly 
different circumstances. 

Rangoon came up in the years of Plassey in India after the de- 
struction of the Mon city of Syriam. Both the cities were of course 
in the delta of Irrawaddy which could not do without a port like 
Calcutta in the lower reaches of the Ganga. There is one other sim- 
ilarity between Calcutta and Rangoon which is worth noticing at 
this point. There was the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon just as 
there was the Kalighat Temple in Calcutta. The Shwe Dagon wor- 
shipped the Buddha, though according to which rites no historian 
tells you. The Pagoda was much older than the city of Rangoon 
which grew around the village of Dagon, a religious centre, much 
before the commercial importance of the city. Something similar 
may have happened to Job Charnock’s Calcuta and the Mother- 
worship of the Indians. There was, however, a crucial difference be- 
tween Calcutta and Rangoon which we should also notice at this 
point. Calcutta was the centre of British power for a very long time 
which was never the idea behind Rangoon. The Burmese city was 
founded by King Alungpaya who ruled an independent kingdom, 
and his capital was at Ava in the middle reaches of the Irrawaddy. 
The Burmese came down south to the delta of Irrawaddy and in the 
late eighteenth century annexed the maritime kingdom of Arakan. 
They had not known the sea before and they never became a sea- 
faring people. The seafarers among the nation we now know as the 
Burmese or Myanmaris are the Mons of south Burma, if we ignore 
the isolated Arakan. 

Indians knew lower Burma well since antiquity, though we are 
unable to say when exactly the relation started and how it devel- 
oped. For our present purpose we shall only note that the Mons of 
the Irrawaddy delta professed the Hinayana form of Buddhism and 
they had a city on the Indian Ocean called Srikhetra. They were 
struggling against upper Burma for many centuries. Buddhism had 
also spread to upper Burma where the Mahayana form was preva- 
lent and by the eighteenth century it had a liberal dose of Tantra. 
When Alungpaya came down from Ava to annex the Kingdom of 
Pegu, it was this territory that he annexed. Srikhetra had by then 
been replaced by Syriam which was destroyed and Rangoon had 
been built. But the Mons had their revenge when Hinayana Bud- 
dhism replaced Mahayana and Tantra, all over Burma. The unsettle- 
ment of the middle eighteenth century led to the establishment of 
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the British Empire in India and to the emergence of a unified state 
which was redefining its culture in Burma. 

This process of reshaping one’s culture is important for us. There 
is always a fundamental face involved in any readjustment of this 
kind: there is the simple faith of the people which is superior to all 
rituals. Rammohun’s old friends, the Baptists of Srirampur, had a 
taste of it in Burma. William Carey’s son, Felix Carey, arrived in 
Rangoon in 1807 and in spite of many adversities he was in Burma 
till 1813, when American Baptists took over from him. We have a 
detailed description of this incredible Baptist effort in the letters of 
the American missionary, Mrs A.H. Judson, published in the early 
1820s. She and her husband were looking for converts to Christian- 
ity in Rangoon when Rammohun was redefining Hinduism in Cal- 
cutta. The Baptists failed in Burma because even the women of Mrs 
Judson’s class, who were very loyal to her, saw no reason to change 
their ancestral faith. This was a time when Burma was changing, 
but an older form of the same traditional religion was being chosen. 
The faith of a people is not something that laws can alter or erudite 
arguments can change. Burma, as Mrs Judson learned, was not even 
afraid of hell-fire. There was something here which was escaping 
the Baptists and it may be that we who swear by Rammohun still 
do not know how to deal with it. 

This brings us to another neighbour of Calcutta we no longer even 
think of as a neighbour. We shall take our next illustration from Bata- 
via and the struggle of the Dutch and the British over Java. If the 
early nineteenth century is considered as that of Rammohun’s days 
in Calcutta, then he had a remarkable Indonesian prince as his con- 
temporary in Java. They were trying to do similar things, only Prince 
Dipanagara was in rebellion in the 1820s, which Rammohun never 
was, and at a time when independent Burma was moving from one 
kind of Buddhism to another. But before we deal with any of these, 
we must take a brief look at the French Revolution in Asia because 
European ideas had by now become very relevant. 

The early years of the nineteenth century were very unsettled in 
Java. For one thing, the Charter of the Dutch East India Company 
expired on 31 December 1799. By this time that Company with its 
capital at Batavia, had become the dominating political power of 
Java. In 1800 the Dutch state itself took over this rule. Willem 
Daendels came as the new governor general, and he was an enthu- 
siast for Napoleon. Inevitably Java was ranged against the British in 
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India. Equally inevitably Stamford Raffles overran Java in 1811. For 
the next five years the British ruled Java, after which the Dutch 
came back. The point to note here is that as far as the Javanese were 
concerned, there was little to choose between Daendels and Raffles. 
The French Revolution had proclaimed Liberty and Equality but 
these were not for Java. There was the question of which rule was 
better, the Dutch or the British, but nothing beyond that. 

This was not acceptable to Prince Dipanagara and the rebels 
he led. But before we turn to that, it might be of interest to set 
down the little we can learn of what some Indians were doing in Java 
at that time. Stamford Raffles overran Java with an army which 
included some Indian sepoys. These jawans were at the time helping 
to push back a force which included many Indonesians. Later these 
Indians rose in rebellion. Raffles dismissed and court-marshalled 
seventy of them in 1815. Seventeen of them were executed in Java, 
the rest were brought back to India. We know nothing as yet about 
these men and all that we can say is that if they were rising in sympa- 
thy with what became the aims‘of Prince Dipanagara almost im- 
mediately afterwards, then they were not with Rammohun Roy. 

This brings us to Dipanagara and what he wished to do by his 
rebellion of the 1820s. Rammohun was leading his movement in Cal- 
cutta and that city was totally under the British. The Judsons were in 
Rangoon, which was a port in a completely independent country. 
Dipanagara was heir to the throne at Jogjakarta, senior branch of 
Mataram, an independent kingdom under the influence of the 
Dutch. Dipanagara was therefore in a city which was neither quite 
independent nor quite a colony. He saw that foreigners, be they 
Dutch or British, were working towards a basic alteration in his 
country and this was not acceptable to him. Both Daendels and 
Raffles had wished to transform an aristocratic state into a bureau- 
cratic one. Prince Dipanagara realized that the Javanese aristocracy 
was on its way out. His rebellion, which was joined by most of the 
chiefs of Java, was in part for the restoration of the old order. 
Rammohun was pleading for a modernity which would never com- 
promise with the old. 

There are other things we should note about Dipanagara as well. 
This Prince was a very religious person even as a boy, and he 
shunned the court at Jogjakarta because, presumably, it was not 
moral enough. He preferred to live with his grandmother, some 
kind of a moral rebel herself, in a palace situated somewhat to the 
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north. Then again, in his own way, he was a devout Muslim and he 
went around the neighbourhood getting to know the religious soci- 
eties. There was a great deal of Hinduism and Buddhism mixed in 
his Islam. A more correct description of Dipanagara’s religion 
would be that he was a devotee of the Javanese tradition. Although 
he was devout, he was not a purist. His rebellion took in a large 
specturm of people: he found a response not only among the aris- 
tocrats and the religious, but a large number of common people 
joined him as well. There was something irrational among the large 
following that Dipanagara came to command at the height of his 
success. He was credited with a superior magic because his bullets 
were more effective than those of the Dutch. When the revolt was 
eventually put down and Dipanagara went into exile, Dutch bullets 
had the superior magic. The Prince may have agreed with it, but the 
Raja as we know him would never have stood for it. 

This brings us back to Rammohun Roy, what he sought to do and 
where he was different from his neighbours. The basic fact in this 
context is the faith in one God, which neither the Ganga nor the 
Irrawaddy would deny and which was at the root of much of Java’s 
history. Rammohun never deviated from this faith, nor did any 
other reformer following him, if we discount a very few like 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The faith in one God which he preached may 
well come to be seen as his central message. What he did, however, 
was to preach this message in Calcutta. At that time Calcutta, Ran- 
goon and Batavia were similar cities; but Calcutta, as the capital of 
the British, was quickly gathering the affluent class of the natives in 
its fold. Rammohun was effective among the literati of this group. 
It was a historically important task that he was performing. It was 
necessary to persuade the literati of the evils of polytheism and the 
importance of social upliftment. But the concentration on Calcutta 
inevitably produced an alienation from the villages. The followers 
of Rammohun are even now groping for the medium which will 
take the successful persuasion of the cities to the villages. 

This is a point in which Prince Dipanagara may seem to provide 
a better alternative to Rammohun. In this connection, we may note 
that while the Prince in Java accepted and expressed tradition as he 
- found it, the reformer in Calcutta was restating his tradition. The ir- 
rational which is often expressed in tradition was carefully weeded 
out by Rammohun. He had found it possible to make Reason and 
Faith go together, a very fine achievement. Neither along the Irra- 
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waddy nor in Java was there an effort to look critically at tradition. 
We seem to face a peculiar either-or position in both cases. Either it 
is Tradition upon the bedrock of simple faith or it is Modernity in 
which everything traditional has to go. Rammohun’s thought indi- 
cates a solution but we have yet to find the means to implement it. 

To sum up, we have three alternatives. We have the alternative of 
King Alungpaya of Burma which is the alternative of following one’s 
own tradition and ignoring the world. In Burma it was a question of 
how Hinayana Buddhism would put finishing touches to its suprem- 
acy. It was not a question of Christianity coming in because Christi- 
anity was irrelevant. This exclusion of the world characterized the 
Burmese in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
this was an alternative of withdrawing upon oneself. The second al- 
ternative was that of Central Java and Prince Dipanagara. That was 
an alternative of a militant tradition pitted against colonialism. There 
cannot be any doubt that Prince Dipanagara had the widest support 
in Java. The Java War which he led in 1825 to 1830, was followed by 
the Mutiny in India in 1857. This was tradition pitting itself frontally 
against colonialism. But neither in Burma nor in Java was there an 
attempt to accommodate the West or to look at one’s own tradition 
critically. There was the third alternative, the alternative of Ram- 
mohun Roy. He was also a prince, and ever since the second half of 
the nineteenth century his movement had picked up followers in 
India. He was arguing for reform and reason, without undermining 
the faith in God. He wanted no confrontation with colonialism, but 
would use the notions of the West to examine the Indian tradition as 
also to show up Christianity if the occasion demanded. There were 
several alternatives to Rammohun available in India itself. These 
have been written about and are still being explored. There is to my 
mind a false distinction between conservatism and reform in these 
explorations. Rammohun never denied the existence of a deity who 
was supreme. In this, he was one with King Alungpaya and Prince 
Dipanagara. But his main failure was the inability to break away 
from the colonial centres to the countryside. It is this failure which is 
at the root of the dichotomy between conservatism and reform. The 
more we see Rammohun Roy against other alternatives of this time, 
the clearer is such a picture likely to emerge. 


Editorial Note: First presented as the Rammohun Roy Foundation Lecture 
of 1992 at Calcutta. 
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points of historiographical reference by which Ashin Das 

Gupta oriented himself in the course of his writings, and from 
which he drew sustenance. These include some writings that he 
used as building blocks, but also others that he disagreed with and 
argued against. The listing is not chronological but alphabetical, and 
this brief prefatory discussion attempts to present a schematic view 
of the development of the historiography. 

In the 1950s, when Das Gupta began his research, the two most 
important scholars working on the European archives concerning 
the Indian Ocean were Holden Furber and Charles Boxer. The work 
of Furber (1948) was obviously a key work of reference in this res- 
pect, and Boxer had published a vast number of essays and 
monographs before his two syntheses of the 1960s. An earlier gener- 
ation of Indian scholarship also existed, in the form of scholars such 
as Poonen (1948), or the greatly over-rated Sardar K.M. Panikkar 
whose acquaintance with the European archives was, incidentally, 
practically negligible, and represented a clear retrogression with res- 
pect to even Moreland (1923). From the late 1950s Ashin Das Gupta 
and his contemporaries began to change the contours of knowledge 
of the Indian Ocean world, notably through detailed regional stud- 
ies. The first works of this generation that emerged from research in 
the Dutch archives included those of Raychaudhuri (1962), 
Arasaratnam (1958) and Meilink-Roelofsz (1962), the last being an 
archivist and scholar who was in fact a generation older than the 
others mentioned above, and who had already completed an earlier 
work on Kerala, published in the name of Roelofsz (1943). An im- 
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portant unpublished work of this generation was Arun Das Gupta’s 
unpublished thesis (1962), which also drew on the Dutch archives to 
examine the Sumatran Sultanate of Aceh in the seventeenth century. 

Some of these works focused largely on European trade and its 
supposed galvanizing effects on a ‘traditional economy’, a preoccu- 
pation that continued with writers such as K.N. Chaudhuri (1978) 
and Om Prakash (1985). The state of the art in this field is summed 
up recently in Om Prakash (1998). On the other hand, the main con- 
ceptual thrust of Meilink-Roelofsz was to rehabilitate the 
importance of non-Company trade, in which she drew in part on 
Van Leur (1955), while also disagreeing with him on many central 
points. The scholar who attempted most consistently to draw a bal- 
ance between Company and non-Company trade was S. 
Arasaratnam, whose works were extensively drawn upon by Das 
Gupta through the 1970s and 1980s in order to generalise from the 
regions that he knew best to present a pan-Indian picture. Of the 
three monographs by Arasaratnam cited below, the first two are 
clearly more successful than the ‘third (1996), which shows some 
signs of fatigue. 

The 1970s saw a significant renewal in the historiography, in 
which the two key works were clearly those by Steensgaard (1973), 
with its attempt to reintroduce Van Leur into the historiography in 
a central position, and the monograph on sixteenth-century Gujarat 
by Pearson (1976). Das Gupta was slower to come to terms with the 
revival that had been taking place in Paris around authors such as 
Jean Aubin (many of whose dispersed essays are found in Aubin 
[1996]), and Geneviéve Bouchon. These historians had a major focus 
on the Portuguese archives of the sixteenth century, on which Das 
Gupta himself did not directly work; their work thus helped him 
extend the chronological ambit of his generalisations. Still later, in 
the second half of the 1980s and the early 1990s, he equally drew on 
the work of Thomaz and Subrahmanyam for a discussion of the six- 
teenth century, and the early seventeenth century. For the centuries 
before 1500, Ashin Das Gupta remained largely indebted to authors 
such as Fischel, Hourani and Serjeant. 
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